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PREFACE 


This book is intended pnmanly for the preservice preparation of home 
economics teachers However, the book should also be helpful to those 
who are already teachmg home economics in junior and senior high 
schools, to teachers of adult classes, to home demonstration agents, and 
to supervisors responsible for m service home economics education 
programs Our objectives m wnting this book have been ( 1 ) to pro 
vide descriptions of home economics programs m a vanety of school 
situations, (2) to help define the role of the home economics teacher, 
(3) to examine the various aspects of the home economics teachers 
job, and (4) to provide specific aids for successful teachmg We speak 
directly to the in service teacher and to the future teacher, and we 
attempt to pomt out the means for amving at a functionmg philosophy 
of home economics education, as well as some ways for implementing 
this philosophy 

We have approached our subject through the student teachmg ex 
penence because, for the prospective teacher, this is a crucial expen 
ence — the climax m a senes of experiences toward which she has 
exerted her efforts over a considerable period of time Student teach 
ing is an emotionally charged experience m which the possibilities for 
learning are more than usually significant The period is crucial, too, 
because it is one in which important attitudes toward teachmg are 
crystallized and mitial patterns for operation are established We have 
aimed to build confidence and security and to dispel the notion that 
student teaching is a “proving ground ” 

The book should find its greatest application at the preservice level 
— in the classes on teachmg methods that precede student teaching 
durmg the student teaching experiences, and m the classes and semi 
nars that follow these student teaching experiences In a less formal 
manner, the hook may be used as a guide during other growth ex 
periences, such as individual and group projects, work experiences. 
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and a variety of observation and participation cxpcrieuces 
A larcc part of tbe information in the booV could be applied by the 
home economist on the lob-lbat is, by the teacher. Uio exten^on 
worker, the adult educator, and the mass media communicator This 
information includes basic concepts of ptogram planning and develop 
menl, as well as a variety of experimental techniques The beginning 
home economist should find that the book helps her especially in over 
coming her self consciousness and in establishing a fimctionmg plil 
losophy to assist her in answering questions, solving problems, and 
mabng decisions that anse in her daily work experiences A teacher 
who has been out of the field for a lime, but who wishes to return to 
active service, will find the book helpful in bringing herself up to-date 
in both philosophy and practice 

We have also tried to include material that will be valuable for in 
service education, particularly in study groups and by supervisors 
working with teachers Many of the techniques described can be ap- 
plied in teaching home economics at the elementary and adult levels 
as well as at the secondary level !o less formal situations outside the 
classroom, the home demonstration agent and the home economist in 
business may also find these techniques useful m their teaching 
Our underlymg philosophy, during the writing of this book, has 
been that home economics education is important for all age groups 
and for men as well as women The reader will note that many of our 
discussions of classroom techniques and activities have been based on 
the assumption that boys, as well as girls, wiU be students of home 
economics 


We have placed special emphasis on using an mterdisciplmary ap- 
proach in the preparation of the reader’s guide to selected references 
Because home economics is a field of study that draws from many 
areas for its subject matter, teachers benefit from familiarizing them 
selves with the reading and research in a number of disciplines Much 
good material is being developed continuously m home economics at 
local, state, and national levels Problems of sharing this material, as 
well as problems in the intelbgent use of such material, are numerous 
We have faced these problems by referring primarily to books and 
periodicals that are generally available Where possible^ we ba.ve 
secured permission to incorporate, m the text, useful materials tliat 
are not generally available In all cases, our emphasis has been on ways 
01 utilizing these matenals ^ 


stn ^ appreciation to ouf present and former 
students and professional colleagues who have provided many helpful 
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suggestions and examples that have enriched our discussions, as well 
as continual encouragement We especially want to acknowledge Dr 
Mane Dirks, Head of the Home Economics Education Division at 
Ohio State University, whose intellectual stimulation, ideas, and ques- 
tions were significant m making this project a reahty. 

Olive A Hall 
Beatrice Paolucci 

Los Angeles, Caltfornta 
East Lansing, Michigan 
August, 2961 



CLARIFICATION OF TERMS 


The authors are aware thit professional home economists have ac 
cepted certain definitions of terms and that some of these definitions 
have been viohled in this booh Consequently we feel that a word of 
explanation should be given As we mentioned m the Preface this 
book IS directed toward college students who arc preparing to be 
teachers as w ell as toward teachers already m service at all educational 
levels We chose the following words for use in this book because of 
their Wide applicabilities to any of those previously described pro 
grams 

Home economics education As used in this book, these words refer 
to a program of instruction that is designed to prepare students for 
home responsibilities and/or for a profession We have chosen to use 
this broad professional term throughout the book rather than the 
commonly accepted interpretation that distinguishes between two 
types of programs hoTnemalttng education meaning the program at 
the secondary school level that u designed to help students solve 
problems of personal and family life and home economics education 
meaning college or university instruction that prepares for homemak 
mg or for one of the professional fields 

Student This word is used throughout the book to refer to a person 
attending an educational instilubon regardless of whether it is a 
secondary school or an mstitubon of a higher level We have chosen 
to use this general term because it connotes the intellectually stimu 
lating envu-onment that we would like to encourage m all home eco 
nomics classes In common usage pupil refers to one who attends an 
elementary or a secondary school it implies close supervision and 
tutelage of a teacher Student often replaces pupil at the secondary 
level and is the recommended word at the college level where inde 
pendence is an important goal • 

^ eHonary of Zduoitum (2nd ed ) New York McCra v H II 
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PART I 

THE NATURE OF HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



1 

A LOOK AT STUDENT 
TEACHING 


Tou are at the threshold of student teaching Those of us whose job 
It IS to help you become a teacher have observed how greatly college 
students vary in their readiness to begin teaching and how important 
this factor is m teaching success Some of you are eager to begin, 
confident of your ability and assured that m teaching you will find the 
satisfactions you have anticipated. A few of you dread the experience 
and approach it fearfully, not sure that you really want to teach after 
all In be^veen are others hopeful that teaching will be a happy ex 
penence, yet approaching it with varying degrees of uncertainty 
Some feelings of hesitancy and inadequacy m the face of a new 
experience are to be expected A certain measure of these feehngs 
may actually be helpful in that they serve to stimulate you to greater 
effort and help you guard against over confidence The important thmg, 
when you take over as a regular classroom teacher, is that you be 
suffiaently certam and confident, so that you can achieve and mam 
tnm the positive and constructive approach essential to success m 
teacliing It is uith this in mind that ive provide student teaching 
experiences as part of the program in teacher preparation 

Tou have been building confidence and abilihes for teaclung through 
a succession of experiences m a wide vanety of class and out-of class 
rctmties Student teaching constitutes but part of a broad program 
of professional growth experiences extending on a continuum through 
pre service preparation and beyond, into actual teaching Student 
tenchmg is crumal m this senes of experiences because it provides the 
opportunity for you to try on the role of the teacher under the guidance 
of experienced teachers who are ready to help you make the necessary 
alterations so that the role may fit you 
3 
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becoming acquainted ^Y^^I the hole of a 

TEACHER 


There are a number of ways in which you can get an idea of what 
your role will be when you become a home economics teacher. In 
your professional home economics education courses you will have an 
opportunity to extend jour contacts with children, youth, and adults 
in school and family settings Birough guided observation, participa- 
tion, and student teaching experiences. 

In some institutions prospective home economics teachers have an 
opportunity to participate m what is Icnown as a s^ool-community or 
“September" experience. During this time, you can observe and some- 
tunes participate in a pubbe S(diool situation during a period when 
public schools are in session but when the college or university is not. 
At this time you can get a picture of what is involved in starting a 
new school year, be in on some of die iiuUal planning for the year, 
observe how teachers and students gel acquainted widi one another, 
and parbdpate lo helping the regular teacher get the physical setting 
organized for teaching. 

Just what this Vand of experience can do for you was desenbed by 
Buks and Albanese this way: 


As illustrative of the type of experiences students have, that of Carolyn 
H might be described Her purposes were to gam more insight into what 
she wovild be doing as a teacher and wbal students would expect of her, to 
See what the homemakuig piogram was Idee in a rural community school, 
and to observe the plannuig and methods used. Carolyn spent eight days 
m the school . . 

Among a variety of expenences, Carolyn starred as especially helpful the 
following a study of the community and attendance at such community 
functiOTS as the hand ice-cream social and 4— H Achievement Day, assistance 
with lesson planning and preparation, laboratory classes, extracunicular 
activities and evaluation of teaching, conferences with adinmistrator, some 
parents, and students Also, flie opporlunibes aBorded for first hand ob- 
servauon of stodenti' attitudes and interests, variation in levels of work, 
^dent participabon in planning, and teacher-pupil conferences. To quote 
Larolyn in her summarization of the experience. 


Th,s hu been more than a TOrthv.Me ewenenoo toi me, ,t was a 
‘5 ’’'S'm'ng to teabze |Ost tow much more I need to 
teSe^^ to be a good student teacher and 


1:”™htng fte Student Pregrem m Home Eeo- 
nomies Edueatum. Joemel Hmu, Eeououne.. 49 72lt-727, tS.ember 1957 
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At some time during your professional traimng as a part of your 
work relative to a particular subject matter class or m an especially 
designed semmar you may have the opportumty to work vnth special 
agencies that serve families, visit in homes that are quite different 
from those you have known or take a summer job that will give you 
practice and secunty in an area of home economics where jou feel 
the need for more trainmg This kind of field expenence is a part of the 
umversity program m teacher education m a number of insbtutions 

Typical of such expenenees are those of two seniors who assisted with 
two well-child conferences sponsored by the Columbus Pubhc Health De 
partment and Instrucbve Nursing Associabon One conference group was 
composed entirely of children of Negro famihes the other of Negro and 
white famihes Both represented lower mcome levels Students visited each 
of the assigned centen one day a week throughout the quarter and spent 
approximately three hours at each session Children with whom they worked 
ranged from 16 months to school age Acbvibes supervised mcluded foger 
painting reading to chddren play acbvibes and reassuring children who 
were frightened or shy Opportunibes to work with mothers mcluded visit 
mg with them mdivmually as they waited to have physicians see ffie chil 
dren and teaching lessons to them in groups on some phase of child develop 
ment 

Students had access to family records which gave background informa 
bon regardmg educabonal level and social and economic status of those with 
whom they worked Following eadi conference period they also had an 
opportunity to discuss with the nursing staff possible reasons for a child s 
behavior Arrangements were made for each of the students to visit the 
home of a parbcular child so that th^ ought better understand the neigh 
borhood the type of housmg and the standard of living of families repre 
seated Values derived from this type of expenence are best seen through 
the students own words 

I feel this expenence is good for every college student who may be- 
come used to his own surroundmgs and not recognize that teacbmg does 
not always mvolve upper and middle class cbfidren I have a better 
knowledge of the innuence of family atbtudes status and cultural pat 
terns on the child as a person 

My home visits were expenenees I will never forget I feel that 
the three families I visited allowed me to see homes of three different 
Vaiviz at attUMdet 

Talking with nurses before gomg to the homes and then our discussion 
following the visit helped me to see it is necessary to keep an objecbve 
pomt of view if you are going to help those who need guidance 

My third adult class was the best one I taught I ve decided that 

it takes expenence and that no matter how much you read about teaching 
m a book or listen to it in a lecture you don t really get the full meaning 
until you do it I found that for this group 15 minutes was a good 
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toe lo .Mow for o festo After ihet taoe tiey were ready to 
socialize 

Tliete will be a numbei of opportunities (or you to observe, and, per* 
haps, to participate in actual secondaiy dassrooms—lf you recognize 
this as a worthwhile experience Some of your professional education 
courses arrange such kinds of expenences for you When you see actual 
classrooms in session the theory that you read, study, and discuss in 
your college courses becomes more meaningful to you 
One prospective home economics teacher kept a diary of her ob- 
servation and participation etpenenecs in a junior high school You 
will note dial she was able to draw some conclusions from her ex 
penence that facilitated her ability to be a more secure and confident 
student teacher and teacher 


Diary 

My participation experience consisted of five, 2 hour sessions at — 

Junior nigh School I \i5itcd the school once a week and observed m Mis* 

« home economics classes 

Tuesday, Vebruary It, 1 tnetely became act^uainted with the teacher, 
the classroom and its activities and the school The teacher has a some 
what dramatic appeannee she was elTeraescent, enthusiastic and verv 
artishc—as eiidenced by an elaborate bulletin board in the hall 1 found 
the eUsstoom very attractive and modem decorated in tones of beige and 
dark green with coral accents It seated approximately thirty students com 
fortably, however the seventh grade class which I observed had twenty- 
five students 

The classroom was equipped with sue sewmg machine tables with the 
necessary sewing equipment There were laundry facilities, accurately 
labeled drawers m which to keep suppbes and a locker for sewing trays 

There v.en also magazines, such as , and ^ 

and several pattern books— all of wluch seemed to pertain to clothing. Miss 

— teaches the girls about clothing (selection care and construction), 

a^ut thciT family relationships and about the homes m which tliey live 
(house planning and furrushing) Another teacher whose major was die- 
te^s instructs the girls in food (nutrition, purchasing and preparation) 
Each day 1 v isitod from 12 00 until 2 15 p m The c’ass was held from 
12 38 until 2 04 twice a week At this particular time these seventh 
graders were studying bvbj sitting They were organizitig and comnilmg 
the Icmd of information that was needed for their baby slttinr bookTet bv 
means of cUss discussion The teacher summarized everything on the board 
iwl the material m a W to be made into v 

j , , “’“Sh there was no other activity except class discussion 
durm^, the p^od 1 noticed that the students were very attentive, alert and 
ispnnsuL Their assignment tor Febniaiy 13 was to read in their text, 
•lint/ page 727 
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t>y . and to list five mam characterisbcs of children 2 to 3 

years, 3 to 4 years, and 4 to 6 years 

In regard to the textbook and other books used m the classroom, the 
teacher felt that this particular textbook was the best she was using It is 
used for the seventh grade only I thought it was very mterestingly written 
The units in the book are connected to each other by a senes of dramatic 
stones and illustrations, which mtroduce units and suggest vanous achvihes 
I think the subject matter is quite "sugar-coated but apparently very 
effective The book bes m verv well with the locd curriculum plan— foods 
and nutrition, the girl, the home, and clothing — which, incidentally, is 
followed fairly closely m this class 

After class that day, I conferred with the principal, Mr ^ to find 

out more about home economics, the curriculum, the school, and the com- 
munity He gave me a booklet that explains how home economics fits into 
the entire curnculum for grades seven through twelve The pnncipal em 
phasized a point made in the booklet — that home economics is required m 
the seventh grade and may be elected from then on to make up a major 
or mmor In high school, home economics is speaahzed Mr ____ also 
gave me a written version of the schools philosophy for the purpose of 
telling me of their general education approach When I asked about the 
parental background of the students, be stated that they were mosdy pro 
fessional people, with a few exceptions These parents are very interested in 
college preparation and feel home economics is helpful to girls as an extra 
subject for future bomemaking Nearly all the teachers live m the school area 
and are active in the community as well as professional organizations Several 
examples were cited 

The foUowmg Tuesday, February 18, I concentrated on learning the 
names of the students by usmg the teachers grade book and on idenbfymg 
them as they participated m class discussion I made a seating chart as 1 
went along The class discussed the supplies that baby sitters needed to 
carry with them They also discussed Ae different age groups of pre 
schoolers and their characteristics During this time the baby sitting 
booklet was passed to the students Their assignment for the following 
Thursday was to observe a child between the ages of 2 to 6 years and 
write down specific observations If a student did not have a brother or 
sister or child with whom she baby sat arrangements would be made for 
her to observe children in the kindergarten 

Before class that day, I talked with the teacher concemmg her other 
acbvibes outside of actual classroom teaching She is president of one 
professional organizabon, and treasurer of another Teaming this with 
PTA and teachers meebngs, classroom projects, and some extracurricular 
social acbvity, she is busy nearfy every night of the week Miss - 
IS an extremely busy person and qwte devoted to her profession 

The following Tuesday, Februaiy 25, I taught the class We were begin 
ning a umt on toys, and the students' assignment was that each bnng a toy 
from home (I brought some toys, too) as well as read a few assigned pages 
in the textlwok Prior to class, Miss - was mformed of my lesson 

plan and we discussed the students projects for that Thursday What I 
was hoping to accomplish that day was to have the students select toys 
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pmt was menboned she nodded her head vigorously Later they discussed 
where to store soiled clothe* Rusty’s hand went up again “Well, for 
undewew like anklets and panbes, you could put them in plasbc bags, 
an tor things like overalls and skirts my Mom has an Army bag that she 
got from my father ” ^ t> 

“’foments that reflect her background even though 
ufr''' 1 ° ^ I known She has some ingenuity and really does try 

Her interest never dies She seems to be the kind of girl that will respond 

Condusions 1 Drew 

order to t’ake full advStaeVorAe*^ " 11 “*' ''^0' carefully m 

for doing this ® allowed The teacher is responsible 

outside of dMs^anTmr'tiaaMlv'to*^^”'** to situabons 

be a very good de«le for ihlU J*'*’! ^ thmk this would 

hold the students interest besL*^^*^ debberately as it seems to 

mcomplete The home*eMlISim?twX?rr!?rl 

of informabon, by nobne some of »t»® probably add quite a bit 

th^ homes and families comments the students make about 

m dL jJiftSJugS ^ bas been covered 

part of you when you gam actual emp ^ learning becomes a 

developing into a reall/Sec^S^UE"""" ^ this « necessary for 

auu.ENGE OF STODENT TEACHING 

»tad«t teactmg Milutou to another. 

77’ to the leneth r differences, for ex- 

“Iiether tuU toe „ davoMlf”^ ^ P=nod, 

Morses are earned at the same “”=«= 

off campn, „ enntinnes to L tocher goes 

tom "• ’”>“>■= o O” oompus, and whether 

»PP0rttot.es affmded 'lcpcndu,T^ I^T‘‘’‘ “ S^wth 

type of school in which the 
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Student teaching is done, the way in which the home economics pro 
gram is organized, and whether the student teacher participates in but 
one phase of the program or has contact with the total program 

One student teaching expenence can only introduce a prospective 
teacher to the many facets of the home economics teacher’s job, provide 
an opportunity for her to observe or leach in several related areas of 
home economics, and enable her to work with some of the various age 
groups for whom home economics education may be provided This is 
one of tile reasons why many institutions provide observation and par 
ticipation experiences in a variety of situations, and in some instances, 
more than one student teaching expenence The programs of some in 
stitutions are flexible enough to allow a person to select a student 
teaching situation that will provide experiences to meet her particular 
needs and interests 

The Purposes of Student Teaching Programs 

In spite of the many vanations in the patterns of student teaching, 
they tend to provide a more or less common core of expenences that 
afford opportunity for personal as well as professional growth There is, 
for example the opportunity for the student teacher to establish herself 
m a new situation, which means not only creabng a favorable im 
pression but also gaming the hking and respect of others Thus she 
can add to her understanding of human behavior and achieve new skill 
m human relationships There is also the opportumty to establish her 
self m the teacher role — to leam to look the part as well as to feel what 
it means to be a teacher, to perfonn comfortably and without self 
consciousness in the teacher role and to be accepted by others as a 
teacher In every student teaching expenence there are constant chal 
lenges to growth in relationships with students m and out of the class 
room m ability to work with the supervising teacher, m professional 
activities with other teachers, and in contacts with parents and others 
outside the school 

One of the primary purposes of student teaching Is, of course, to 
build competency in the actual process of teaching Many of the ac 
tivibes m any student teaching situation are planned with this purpose 
m mind You will be faced with innumerable lUustrabons of how indi 
viduals differ with respect to patterns of growth and development and 
m terms of individual needs and mterests If you have an opportunity 
to work with several age levels and with boys as well as girls, your 
understanding of the developmental needs that are characterisbc of 
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particular groups will be slrenglheoed Despite their matiy d 


Ticuiar eroup> v-ui * , ' i r„. 

you ™n 1» iwptessed by how alite s^dents are m 


aBecUon recognition, and security To learn to look at their beliawor 
in these terms and to be able to mold the methods and materials of in 
stniction to meet their many needs and aspirations are bvo ot t e 
worthwhile achievements ol teaching Student teaching can do no more 
than start you on the toad to the accomplishment of such goals 
As a home economics teacher, you will be particularlj interested in 
the needs of students as they relate to home and family hving and m 
the ways in which home economics instruction is adapted to meet these 
needs Although the basic needs of students may vary little from one 
locality to another, then- more immediate needs may vary considerably, 
depending upon such factors as whether the community in which they 
live IS predominantly urban or rural, the kinds of occupations m which 
their families are engaged, whether mothers as well as fatbits work, 
the mobility or permanency of residence, the ethnic or reh^ous com 
position of the community the economic levels at which people live, 
the kinds of equipment and facilities characteristic of theu homes, and 
whether the majority of students many soon after graduation, enter 
some kind of work, or ate college bound Every home economics 
teacher, in one way or another, takes these and other factors into eon* 
sideration as she plans leammg experiences Two of the most interest 
mg opportunities you will have in student teaching are discemmg the 
kinds of leammg experiences that wiU be most meaningful to your 
students, and plaimmg in accordance with these experiences 


Over All Planning 


Unless you enter your student teaching at the beginning of tbe year, 
or at the beginning of the semester, much of the over all planning 
probably will have been done The fact that the situabon you enter is 
an ongomg one, and that at best you see but a segment of the year's 
work IS one of the limitations of a student teaching experience Never 
theirs, over all planning is but a Oexible framework within which 
teacher and students plan as the work progresses Most student teach 
mg situations oger some opportunities lot cooperative planning with 
students on the problem basis and many opportunities m connection 
w* day by day cUs, achv.Ues II *d] be ot great unportartce tor 
C e “ thoroughly as possible with the work that 

has preceded your eo„„g a„d to he sure you understaud how the 
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work that is being covered while you are there contributes to over- 
all goals and fits into what will follow after you leave 

Selection of Methods and Materials 

Those aspects of planning that most excite the imagination and 
creativeness of some teadiers have to do with the selection of the 
methods and materials of teaching These may provide more than the 
usual amount of challenge when factors over which the teacher has 
hltle or no control threaten to limit her choices In this category might 
fall periods that seem too short, classes that are extremely large, rooms 
that are equipped madequately and arranged inefficiently, and budgets 
that restnct the resources needed for effective teachmg There are 
situabons m which it is exceedingly difficult to create the informal 
atmosphere and to employ the individualized mstiuction and small 
group activity that have been so charactenstic of home economics 
teachmg Every situation however, requires some adaptation m the 
use of methods and materials One of the most valuable thmgs you may 
gam from your student teaching is to see bow your supervising teacher 
works around, and ofter turns to advantage, such limitations as there 
may be m her particular situabon The numerous opportunities you 
will have to vary the use of methods and matenals may well prove to 
be among the most mterestmg aspects of your student teaching ex 
penence 

Teaching and evaluation go hand in hand Not all teachers see 
evaluabon as a contmuous and integral part of the teachmg process, 
servmg mibally as the basis for setting goals, and subsequently, for 
measurmg progress toward these goals Evaluation must be concerned 
with appraismg the total growth of the student and not only with the 
acquisibon of knowledge and skills This implies the need to employ a 
variety of techniques and procedures There will be many opportunibes 
for you in student teaching to leam more about evaluabon and to ex 
periment with evaluation procedures, both m relabon to student leam 
mg and with respect to your mvn growth and development 

A STUDENT TEACHER'S EXPERIENCES 

Thus far you have seen that student teaching is intended, as are your 
other college classes, to be a growth experience — one that will be 
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satisfying and worthwhile The following is a descripbon of an actual 
student leaching experience in a small, somewhat rural, midwcstem 
community high school Althou^ your own student teachmg experi 
ence may be very different m some ways, this descripbon illustrates 
some of the kmds of opporlurubes for growth that may be possible in 
any student teaching experience As you read it, you may wish to look 
for the kmds of opportuniUes m this situabon of which the student 
teacher took advantage 


For some time I had looked forward to this my off-campus student teach- 
mg e^enence From my friends who had already done their student teach 
mg 1 had had ^impscs into what this expcnence might be like My teachers 
and classes m home economics education too, help^ me visualize what 
1 might ^ect However, to be perfecUy frank, 1 really did not know what 
to expect 1 was eager to begin but there was a httle place mside me full 
Questions like these kept creeping 

teach? " ^ **'6 the ability to 

exneri'eiilrwi'tJtV''''/’"® you exactly what your student teaching 
s^ In discussinff ** mAvidual as the student teacher her 

we e«h had hJ? an "'J' ^ 

some thmgs m common 1 «merience, we all had experienced 

of my stu^t teachinff *** »lwe with you seme of the aspects 

It WM typical >t was oubtanding, but, rather, because 

met on the afternoon I was 

new home His mother (rre«>tpr{ ^ “ccompanied me to the door of my 
because It looked comffie I was pleased 

visited while 1 unpacked and iKo, ♦ n? * place where I could study We 
made suggestions of places to eil gavel^ laundij, 

find interesting to do while in thp ® ^ about what I might 

my friends m^the Imng mom 5 

I went to school early 5Srfirsrmn^. ^K}*Smnmg to feel at home 
and mtroduced me to^the principal He teacher met me 

center and introduced me to otKar. 5 to the teaching 

supervising teacher, I went to students With my 

made to feel I belonged for £ w Immediately I was 

for my materials a packet containim. me— a drawer 

school and other helpful iXSTI «scd by the 

W "“"b one I found ‘be room, 1 

but each day ,t became easier * ^ names and faiis 

During the first days 1 exolorpH . 1 . v 

f-jmiUar with the school proSSj gnomics department, became 

A. I helped =tu§e„i ”u."t'S 

P jects group work and reports and 
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jotted their ideas on the chalkboard during a class discussion, I realized 
that I was already involved in teaching Helping members of the Future 
Homemakers of Amenca plan a three dimensional bulletin board to describe 
the objectives of their organizabon, wiwkmg with the Horae Economics III 
class as they prepared for a nutrition unit which they were going to teach 
the first graders, and accompanying a student as be made arrangements for 
a resource person for the family living class offered many opportunibes for 
getting to Imow my students belter 

One of the things I enjoyed most was talking about the classes my super- 
vising teacher taught It was fun to help her plan lessons, observe her teach- 
mg and later discuss what happened and why It also made it easier for 
me when we did the same thing with classes I taught 

One of my first responsibilities with studenU outside the home economics 
classes was the supervision of a small study hall It was here that I first 
experienced the difference between the hum of industry and the chatter of 
idleness I found I was called upon to answer quesbons about Engbsh, social 
studies, algebra, and aeronaubcs Needless to say, I often did not have the 


answer .11 

The Future Homemakers of Amenca chapter in this school plays an im 
portant part m the home economics program Wwkmg with this 
bon was one of my most valuable student teaching expenences I attended 
an mibabon ceremony and a number of chapter meebngs Often, I met 
with the advisory council to help plan activities for our f 
a secton meeting was a good way to loam what other schools were domg 

” *“otf Syfeme economics teacher^ducator at the coDego to keen her 
mird aklf my teaching She visited ns we toked « 

supervismg teacher, we discussed my progress Tog matenals we 

I Sight e 4 eh my expemmee and d^eoyed new toefteds and 
conll by I desenbed with her what I had done that was e[ parbMar 
mterest For emmple, I let her listen to a tape , t^rted 

that he really wanted it For example, “'‘™ "'t"l„Ttfmrel toem, 
£rem a slatemde testmg program he y ked me to help mteyer me 

smce I had recently had seme **” Uie home®economics 
We encouraged studenU and adults to 
mom £or help toe o£ and Btting Two other gels 

penods She felt she needed came in for help in altering dresses 

i%rru Tt'w^a^qito —Tex .dulU .0 drop m dnnng toe day to 
‘‘The SmT'ee'’— SefaVSns fSal^Ind senior levels meluded 
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bod. bo). ond g* Wo, tog ,o My poops 1" °.'*'„oo''Z='l 

econoooc, classes helped ,h.feols lean, lo g.ve and tjo 
do m a farody I tried out a vaiie^ ot teaching methods and tecimiqucs 
I felt the need for more experience in working with small children, so 
made arrangements to participate m the kindergarten This was ol reiu 
assistance later on, when I began helping a class to plan for a playgroup 
in connection with a child devdopmenl unit 

tVhen the music teacher leamw that my particular interest, m additi® 
to home economics was music, she asked me if 1 would hke to pl^V Ihe 
piano for the g}ee<Iub practice I also had the opportunity to work with the 
girls’ ensemble, which was entering the district contest for the first tune 
(1 imght add, diey received a first-division ratmgl) In these smaU ways, 

I was able to contnbute to another of the schoms activities I believe I 
would cnioy helping with some vocal work when 1 begin teaching next year 
Much effective teaching is done outside the classroom All communities 
have valuable resources if we look for them In a housing unit 1 taught, we 
Visited several different types of homes in the community I also took stu* 
dents to the locker plant W see a meat cutting demonstration These activ- 
ities not only unproved my teaching, but helped me to know the com- 
munity better 

I thoroughly enjoyed making home visits Meeting my students and their 
families m then homes gave me a better understanding of them I always 
received a warm welcome and sometimes refreshments Before 1 made a 
visit, I asked if I might come Sometimes I planned to be there when 1 
kne V the mother needed help with a suit, some slipcovers, or some remodel 
ing Of course, what is even better is to have a student invite you to the 
home, and this happened frequently In our department 
While 1 was student teaching, 1 had many conferences with students, 
some planned and some spontaneous Usually we dealt with class projects, 
but sometimes students came for speaal help with a personal problem 
I felt that through such conferences, 1 was able to help a few students 
whom 1 would not have be«i able to reach otherwise 

1 found that demonstrating certain dungs saved energy and materials and 
utilized time more efficiently Demonstrating flower arrangements enabled 
me to show all of the girls a uumbci of ait principles with die few flowers 
mat were available to us I used the demonstration method of teaching, 
because that was one method for which I felt 1 needed eepenence Of 
TOurse, I realize that students, loo, gam competence through actuid prac- 
tice, so, as 1 gamed confidence, I encouraged them to participate more and 
more m the demonstrations I gave ‘ 

adult classes was s great challenge to me Our adults seemed to 
new e^nent With the help of the supervis 
ing teacher and a member of the awlt ^visory council I planned a series 

understand bettS 
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I helped them to understand better the high school home economics pro- 
gram for they often commented on how much the program had changed 
since they were in school 

Near the end of mv student teaching experience, I had a conference with 
my supervising teacher, my college teacher-educator, and my principal 
We discussed my expenences and the particular things I had gamed from 
them We also discussed ways m which the student leaching experience 
might be improved 

I thoroughly enjoyed my off-campus student teaching experience I be- 
heve I have a good picture of what teaching home econonucs will be like 
It seems to me that only by actually gomg into a new school and new com 
munity can you see a school situation as a whole I saw how home eco 
nomics fits into the total school program it cannot be considered as a thmg 
apart from the rest of the school and community Teaching home economics 
has a Wide range of possibilities in methods techniques resource matenals 
and subject matter It is up to the student teacher to make her expenence 
as broad and as meaningful as she can You get from student teaching 
largely what you put mto it My student teaching expenence has made me 
eager to begin my career m teadung home economics * 

What Was Gained from These Expenences’ 

For the student teacher in this story, student teaching offered many 
challenging opportunities that greatiy strengthened her interest in 
teaching and her desire to teach One of your major responsibilities as 
a teacher will be to help your students draw from their leammg ex 
periences some generalizations that wiB have meanmg for them m new 
situations Drawing generalizations is equivalent, in effect to saying 
“What did I learn from this expenence that will be applicable else 
where?” As she thought back over her expenence, this student teacher 
was able to pull from it some of the things she considered to be most 
important and why Table 1 (page 18) shows a sample of what she 
did 

What the student teacher did in the illustration in Table 1 was to sort 
from her many expenences some from which she had derived new 
understandmgs that she recognized as meaningful for future teaching 
We suggest that you try her technique in connection with some of 
your observabons and other presludent teaching experiences Gen 
eralizabon as used here, means to draw from an expenence new 

’ Adapted from senpt written to accompany slides taken by a home economics 
student from lUuols State Normal University, dunog her student teaching erpe- 
nence. 
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TABLE 1 

GeneralizatioM Drawn from Mjr Student Teaching Experiences 


Some of the things I Ihou^t most 
important 

I found It helpful to talk to student 
teachen who had already done their 
student teaching, to visit several stu- 
dent teaching centers, to talk with 
teachers, and to consider student 
teaching in education classes before 
I w ent out to teach 
1 appreciated the nice place I had to 
stay and the way the landlady and 
her small son greeted me the day I 
came Also, everyone's fnendliness at 
school and the eUorts they all made 
to help me get acquainted, the spe- 
aal place Miss _ provided for 
me to keep my things, and the many 
wa>s she and the studeob found for 
me to be of help while I was getting 
acquainted 

1 especially lied the way Miss 
— — brought me up-to-date on 

what tlie dasses had been doing be- 
fore I came and the tune we took 
to block out a tentative plan for nine 
weeks in the center, early in my 
leaching period. 

I found it easier to plan and evaluate 
the lessons ! taught because M«s 
■ - - £nl let me help her plan and 

evaluate the lessons she taught 
The conference 1 had with my super- 
viimg teacher and the college 
teadier-cducalor in which we taiUM 
over my progress al»a>i gave me 
Ideas for new ihmy I could tty, 
such as us'ng the tape recorder with 
m\ fimilv living cUsv 


I thought them important because: 
Knowing what is expected of one 
makes it easier to adapt to a new 
situaboD. 


It IS important to feel that we 
belong 


A feeling of security comes with a 
sense of direction. 


We learn by doing. 


Continuous evaluation of progress 
toward goals provides the basis 
for plaajungncvv goals 
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understandiogs that you have gained, or to reformulate old under- 
standmgs that may have taken on new meanings or may have reflected 
a greater breadth of applicabon Later chapters contain further dis- 
cussions about generahzabons and the way m which they relate to 
learning They are important m the teaching-learning process 

Summary 

You might look also at the student teacher s story m terms of what it 
tells about the home economics teacher’s job and about the home 
economics program First, it indicates that the teacher may work in 
different ways with various age groups — at the elementary level, 
through play schools and m helpmg with special units, at the secondary 
level, in home and family livmg classes, and with adults, through 
formal dasses and by giving help m informal ways Next, the teacher 
may use a wide vanety of resources, some of which are at hand within 
her own department and school while others are drawn from the com- 
munity Further, she may use a great vanety of methods, both formal 
and mformal— demonstrabons, field taps, projects, bulletin (or tack) 
boards, conferences, group work, reports, discussions, tape recordings, 
play schools, home visitation, and resource persons So that she may use 
these human and material resources wisely she finds it necessary to 
study her commumty, its homes and families 

In her planning, the home economics teacher enlists the cooperabon 
of others — ^parents, students, and other commumty members In addi- 
tion to carrymg on the achvibes of her own department, she con 
tributes to the total school program She worJa ivith student dub 
groups such as the Future Homemakers of Amenca She may help with 
music or other all school acbvities if she has an interest m and the 
talent needed for such participafaon She also fakes part in professional 
activities of the faculty 

Dunng your various prestudent teadimg experiences and in student 
teaching, you will want to learn as much as you can about such things 
h/3»i teachec secures the mfotaiaJUnn. she needs, about homes and 
families, the techniques she uses for identifying needs and interests, 
how she cames on cooperabve plannmg, from what sources she se- 
cures teaching aids, and how she judges the effecbveness of her teach- 
ing These consbhite the know bow of teaching 
As you well recall, the student teaching story described a home eco- 
nomics program in one type of situation — a commumty school m a 
somewhat rural area. One of your first major decisions relabve to your 
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role as a teacher will be that of deciding where you would like to teach 

The foUoNving chapter describes representative programs m other types 

of schools and commumbes and indicates how these programs vary 
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A LOOK AT TODAY’S 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMS 


In recent years, home economics eclucabon has become an established 
and integral part of the public schools m the United States Boys and 
girls men and women are recognizing increasingly that the complexity 
of living demands that they have some formal training if they ore to 
solve the problems of family life with a greater degree of ease and 
satisfaction Home economics education at all levels is dedicated to the 
task of helping individuals learn better those behavior patterns and 
skills that will enable them to fulfill effectively their roles as fimily 
members 

Families are not the same everywhere They differ from one locale to 
another and even m the same area there may be wide varnnces m 
family values patterns and pr ictices A 1 irge measure of the success 
of teaching is dependent upon recognizing these basic differences 
imong families When such factors as actual home sitiutions existing 
family practices and values and knowledge and abilities deemed im 
portant by young people and parents have been considered in develop 
ing a home economics program that program becomes unique for the 
people it serves 

There are however many similarities among families All are af 
iet'itd and t«®riOTSVit ■dwzmgea snd 

develop in much the same manner All strive for fulfillment of the basic 
physical social and psychological needs The application of knowledge 
concerning socio economic trends psychology of learning and human 
growth and development gives all home economics programs no matter 
where they are located a commonness of purpose and procedure 

Each of us IS a product of oiir experiences We ire who we are and 
21 
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we act as we do because we have been exposed to a particular set oI 
beWt patteros-at home, at school, in our play groups as cluldren. 
and in a variety of soaal and woilc situabons as adults Repeatedly you 
have noted that you seem to fit into and en)oy some situations more 
than others Usually this is because the situation contains some e!e 
ments of the famihar for >ou Most of us operate wth a greater de- 
gree of effiaency and satisfaction if we know what to expect in a given 
situabon and what is expected of us 


TYPICAL HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 

The fint and perhaps the most crucial decision you will make m 
your teaching career wiU be that of deciding ahere you will teach In 
many viays your choice wU color all other decisions you wtII make in 
leaching, lor, in a sense it wiU delennme trho you will teach, u-hot you 
will teach, and in most instances, how you wll teach Because you wll 
need some basu for selecting the kind of position that best fits your 
expectations of the home economics teacher's )ob, this section contains 
dcscnptiotis of a few widely different, yet ^ical, home econonucs 
programs Each description ittuslrates only part of the teacher’s plan 
nlng and acbvities m a typical day As you begin to make decisions 
concerning what and how to teach, you may want to re-examine these 
descnptioni to note how the particular sinialion patterned to some 
degree what and how each home economics teacher taught. 


Midwest Consolidated School 

Located a few miles from the outskirts of town, sprawled in what 
was once the middle of a cornfield, is Midwest Consobdated School 
The teachers— commuters alt—pull up outside the school at about 
^ • generally driving theu owm cars They spend the next half- 

hour pickmg up mall and announcements from their boxes, exchanging 
greetings and plans with colleagues, and making last minute prepara 
tions fw cl^es Promptly at 8 20 fust 10 minutes before classes 
ai^e scheduled to begin, the (aimhar yellow school busses roll up to the 
**^*^!!^**’ exuberant student population From the 

oeigl^g towns c^e the ‘town Wds’-a bit slcepy-eyed, having 
of breaklasl and hopped the bus some twenty minutes 
e^ier From the ouUylng areas and the farms come othm— some 
fortunate enough to have traveled only a short dutance. while other* 
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have been on the bus for nearly an hour Jostling, laughing, exchanging 
the latest news about who’s datmg whom, planning the day’s activities, 
and occasionally discussing their studies, they pom- mto the quiet build- 
ing and scatter to their lowers 

At the end of the wide comdor, with its attrachve display cases that 
are currently depicting career possibilities m home economics, is the 
attractive and functional all purpose home economics room This is 
indeed a busy room, inhabited during the course of a day by a wide 
range of personahties — among them girls and boys m regularly sched 
uled classes, adults seekmg information, teachers gathermg for a meet 
mg and a cup of tea, and students seeking some spot remover for an 
accidentally soiled shirt or ice-cubes for the physics laboratory. 

In the few short minutes before the students arrive, the home eco 
nomics teacher attempts to review the day's agenda Today the “family 
living” class will be viewmg a movie, it has arrived and been pre 
viewed, and the student operator has been contacted The one detail 
the teacher must remember is to have the members of her Home Eco- 
nomics I class — who today are havmg a panel discussion with the 
parents— rearrange the room after the class so that the movie can be 
viewed more comfortably The Home Economics II students will be m 
the unit kitchens for the preparation of their first meal today Last night 
before she left school she ordered the groceries, but at the moment 
she IS a bit apprehensive as to whether or not they will arrive m ample 
time for her class What to do in case the grocenes do not arrive in time 
will take some real thinkmg School lunch menus for the week are due 
to be posted today — as yet, they have not been checked If all goes 
well — that IS, if study hall is really quiet for a change — she can get 
them checked durmg that period She must try to think of some way 
to insure this needed quiet Then there is the note from the principal 
that was m her box this moitung. she will have to find a few moments 
durmg the day when they are both free to smooth out a few of the de- 
tails concemmg the curriculum meeting which is them joint respon 
sibility One thing has really been well planned and should follow 
through with relabve simplicity — that is the coolae making laboratory 
for her eighth graders They worked quite hard yesterday ironing out all 
the details, so today they may be sure that they will get all the cookies 
baked during their class penod The conference period today is to be 
devoted to an executive council meetmg with the Future Homemakers 
Tonight she plans to leave school as soon as possible, smce she needs 
to get a few household tasks done before returning to sdiool to help 
sell tickets at the basketball game She hopes Mrs G , Mary’s mother. 
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we act as we do because we have been exposed to a particular set of 
behavior patterns— at home, at sdiool, in our play groups as ctoldren, 
and in a variety of social and worV situations as adults Repeatedly you 
have noted that you seem to fit into and enjoy some situahons more 
than others Usually this is because the situation contains some ele 
menls of the familiar for jou Most of us operate with a greater de- 
gree of efficiency and sahsfacUon if we know what to expect in a given 
situabon and what is expected of us 
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The Erst and perhaps the most crucial decision you will make in 
)our teaching career will be that of deciding u-here you wll teach In 
many ways jour choice will color all other decisions you will make in 
teaching for, in a sense It will determine uho you will teacli, ithaf you 
will teach, and in most instances, hou> you ivdl teacJi Because you will 
need some basis for selecting the kind of position that best fits your 
expectations of the home economics teacher's job. this section contains 
desenpbons of a few widely different, yet typical, home economics 
programs Each description illustrates only part of the teacher's plan 
nuig and activities in a typical day As you begin to make decisions 
concenung what and how to teach, you may want to re-examme these 
descnptions to note how the particular situation patterned to some 
degree what and how each home economics teacher taught 


Midwest ConsoUdaled School 

Located a few miles from the outskirts of town, sprawled In what 
was once the middle of a cornfield, is Midwest Consohdated School 
pus teachers— commuters ail— pull up outside the school at about 
7 50 A-sr , generally driving their own cars They spend the next half 
bout pldung up mail and announcemenU from their botes, exchanging 
peelings plans with colleagues, and making last minute prepara- 
tions tw classes Promptly at 8 20 a xr . just 10 minutes before classes 
ue icb^ulcd to b^n, the famfliar yelknv school busses roll up to the 
^ exuberant student population From the 
DrigiWg tow-w amc the “town Idds"— o bit slecpy-eyed. having 
hopped the bus some twenty minutes 
t , , ^ outlying areas and the farms come others — some 

Imteiate ™„gh to bote travels only a .tort duUoco, wMe others 
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have been on the bus for nearly an hour Josthng, laughing, exchanging 
the latest news about who’s dating whom, planmng the day's acbvities, 
and occasionally discussmg their studies, they pour mto the quiet biuld^ 
mg and scatter to their lockers 

At the end of the wide corridor, with its attractive display cases that 
are currently depicting career possibilities m home economics, is the 
attractive and functional all purpose home economics room This is 
indeed a busy room, inhabited during the course of a day by a wide 
range of personahhes — among them girls and boys in regularly sched 
uled classes, adults seeking Informahon, teachers gathenng for a meet 
ing and a cup of tea, and students seekmg some spot remover for an 
accidentally soiled shirt or ice-cubes for the physics laboratory 

In the few short mmules before the students arrive, the home eco 
nomics teacher attempts to review the day’s agenda Today the “family 
hvmg” class will be viewing a movie, it has arrived and been pre- 
viewed, and the student operator has been contacted The one detail 
the teacher must remember is to have the members of her Home Eco- 
nomics I class— who today are having a panel discussion with the 
parents — rearrange the room after the class so that the movie can be 
viewed more comfortably The Home Economics II students will be m 
the unit kitchens for the preparation of their first meal today Last night 
before she left school she ordered the groceries, but at the moment 
she IS a bit apprehensive as to whether or not they will amve m ample 
time for her class What to do m case the groceries do not amve m time 
will take some real thinking School lunch menus for the week are due 
to be posted today-— as yet, they have not been checked If ail goes 
well — that IS, if study hall is really quiet for a change— she can gel 
them checked during that penod She must tiy to think of some way 
to insure this needed quiet Then Ihero is the note from the principal 
that was in her box this mormng she will have to find a few moments 
during the day when they are both free to smooth out a few of the de- 
tails concerning the cumculum meeting which is their jomt respon- 
sibihty One thing has really been well planned and should follow 
through with relative simplicity — that is the cookie making laboratory 
for her eighth graders They worked quite bard yesterday iromng out all 
the detaik, so today they may be sure that they will get all the cookies 
baked during their class penod The conference penod today is to be 
devoted to an executive council meeting with the Future Homemakers 
Tonight she plans to leave school as soon as possible, smce she needs 
to get a few household tasks done before returning to school to help 
sell tickets at the basketball game She hopes Mrs G , Marys mother. 
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comes to the game as she is eager to talk with her about the progress 
Mary and she are making on the ^pcovers that are a part of Mary’s 
home experience If all goes well and there are not too many inter- 
ruptions durmg the day, the home economics teacher wdl be able to 
look back on her day with the realization that she has accomplished 
a good deal, and, to say the least, it will not have been a routmized day 


Farmville School 

The hub of Farmville is the local school, the major educative, social, 
and political activities of the village and surrounding country side are 
centered in the school At the moment there is considerable pnde in 
the new elementary school annex that stands out in bold reUef agamst 
the old two-story bnck building Throughout the community, people 
look forward to the time when they can remodel the high school so 
th^ It wiU be as bright, cheerful, and funcbonal as the “new school” 
Farmv^es youth come to high school in their own used cars, on 
blades, by foot. and. m some cases, by means of car pools Most of the 
teachers, a number of whom live in Faimvdle, reside withm easy walk- 
mg distance of the school ^ 
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Home Economics I. Wei] use the sugar pack method of preservation on 
the peaches Will want girls to see possibilities of various containers avail 
able for freezing 

Freshman Sophomore Physical Education Field hockey Will need to 
remind the girls to bring their blouses to the home economics room so they 
can be laundered after school 

Advanced Home Economics I need to svork on some ways of keeping 
the class mterestmg and challenging for all the girls dunng this cbld- 

de\eIopment unit It is hard to gear the class to such an age range the 

group has sophomore, junior, and senior girls Remind the girb of Thursday 
night s PTA meeting smce they have promised they will baby-sit that night 
for parents attending the meetmg 

See the agnculture teacher dunng lunch and make final plans for our 
exchange unit 

Check with Jim, the jumor class president, about plans for a class meetmg 

Mrs Smith can expect, dunng the day, to parbcipate m many other 
achwfaes which, in her morning meaUi] loggings, she has not antia 
pated These may include listening to a personal problem of a student 
who has come to her for help, “disaphning" a couple of boys who were 
scuffling in the hall, or replacing all her afternoon activities due to an 
unscheduled assembly 

Suburbia High 

The last word m modem school construcbon, budding scarcely 
finished but already overcrowded, curriculum a hot issue because 
families are highly mobile, both physically and soaally — this is Sub 
urbia High By public transporlatioii, in a station wagon, or under his 
own steam, the sophisticated and well dressed teenager comes to 
school The outside casual observer looks at him and notes that he is 
loaded with books because homework is a part of the school pattern, 
usually he displays the symbols of courtesy because this is a parent 
expectahon, he acts somewhat bored and tends toward in groupishness 
as a part of the peer code The teachers of Suburbia High are highly 
trained — a large number of them have advanced degrees or are aspiring 
toward them They are active community members, loyal and dedi 
cated to the school organization, and they participate actively m m 
service professional groups Preschool and postschool workshops and 
teacher study groups are parts of the pattern 

The home economics teacher, upon arrival at school, goes to the 
home economics room This is a large, all purpose room, which can be 
divided by manifold doors into a senes of rooms Modem m decoration 
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and functional m purpose, U refiect* the character of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum At some time duiiog his or her high school life, 
every single Suburbia teenager will have a class in this room, because 
home economics Is a part of the general education program of the 
school 

The following telescoped scenes depict a typical day for one of the 
home economics teachers 


F,r« Scene Common Loammgt-Home Economics Block, Section 1 
The first class is part of the 'common learnings' program, designed 
by the school to help students ncqtilre the Imowicdge, sUlb, under- 
stodmgs, and attitudes that arc iciinircd by all to order to lis c togeUicr 
effectively as present and future citizens This program Is included to 
many seennday schools on a -block- basls-tlmt b, tsvo nr more con 
s^tive periods form a large block of time dunng which the students 
* ’ community problems 
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washing to clean up the dishes after an average supper The students 
will be challenged to recognize the importance of time norms 

Fourth Scene Family Living, Secbon 1 
The semor boys and girls are evaluating yesterda/s top to a home 
for the aged They are discussmg the vanous ways in which semor 
citizens express their need for affecbon and secun^ The conclusions 
reached by these students reflect some insights mto human behavior 
and a sense of social responsibihty 

Scene 5 Common Leammgs Committee Meetmg 
The teachers who are involved in teachmg ^e common leammgs 
core are meetmg to discuss shifts m the block groups Speaal progress 
and needs of mdividual groups are discussed and plans are made for 
the learning experiences of the students as they shift between the home 
economics music and typmg blocks 

Sixth Scene Supper Meetmg — Elementary Cumculum Consultant 
Some ways of introducmg home economics into the elementary 
scliool cumculum are exammcd Tbe home economics teacher offers to 
sit m on some cumculum meetings with the elementary teachers dunng 
the wmter 

Seoenfh Scene Adult Class Begistrahon 
Tonight the home economics teacher is belpmg with the registration 
of adults m the adult home economics program that is offered several 
nights a week. Although m this case she is not responsible for the actual 
teachmg she does help to organize the classes and select competent 
instructors On occasion if she so desires she may teach an adult class 


Metropolitan Jumor High 

Crowded playgrounds the flow of aly traffic^ and the convergence of 
over a thousand energetic preteens — all identify the location of Metro- 
politan Junior High. Students and teachers generally walk to school 
or take a public conveyance Transportation in pnvate cars is unusual 
— the students are too young to drive and parking spaces are too 
limited for the teachers Teachers are asked to amve about a half hour 
before the students they assume monitoring dubes m halls and rooms 
as soon as the school is open to the students 

One year of home economics is required of all girb attendmg Metro- 
pohtan Jumor High. There are sever^ home economics teachers eadi 
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works m a particular area, usually foods or clothing Except for a 
chance meeting m the teacher’ s lounge, at tlie cafeteria, or at a planned 
committee meeting contacts with other teachers arc limited During a 
large part of the day, the home economics teacher’s realm of operation 
IS her room As an example of one teacher's daj, some of the activities 
of a clothing teacher are described 


Period 1 Thirty seventh graders are each engaged in the construc- 
tion of a s mple skirt The goat for the day is learning to mirk and put 
in a hem The teacher demonstrates the process, identifies the pages in 
the textbook where the procedure is discussed and photographed, and 
places a model of the completed process on a bulletin board Dunng 
the 5o minutes of class time she answers quesUons, checks progress, and 
sees to It that the class ends on time and with the room in readiness for 
the next group 


Period S Twenty Bve ninth graders, whose coal tor the dav is select. 

necSs Z Tn®/'''? '’"'““S ''venters, Stored srar^es, 

de^ron In ■” “ *ew rmnrrtes each group svrll report rls 

sirfoLf?"r,rSproSjL““'^ 

.it W tit 'ho™'""’ 8-Se boys and grrls At- 

conducts business affairs of^^day announcements and 

nultee whose lespotbih^rtt'ro'trt'" 
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economics programs vary m different schools and with different com- 
mumbes Although the names of the sdiools whose programs have been 
descnbed are ficbbous, the programs themselves are ^ical of home 
economics programs that do exist throughout the country The char- 
actensbcs of the Farmville School, Midwest Consohdated School, Sub- 
urbia High, and Metropahtan Junior High, hke those of their respecbve 
commumhes, may be recogni 2 ed m a number of places throughout the 
country. 

You should become familiar with as many different programs as pos- 
sible because the program m whidi you teach, and whether or not it 
meets your expectabons, may mean the difference for you between 
sabsfacbon and dissafasfacbon with teaching as a profession. The 
subject matter you teach, the personahbes and charactensbcs of your 
students, the involvement of you as the teacher m the total sciool 
program, the variety or repebbveness of the days acbvibes — these and 
Other factors may i^uence m large measure your reacbon to your joh 

Furthermore, it is important for you to learn to look at die home 
economics program and the school in relahon to the community m which 
they exist because the communi^ exerts a very real influence on the 
way m which a program is organized so that it fulfills all the require- 
ments based on the mterests and needs of students m the dasses, on the 
expectabons of the parents, on the atbtudes of others m the com- 
munity With respect to home econonucs, and on the resources and 
facilibes with which the teacher has to work. 

As you look at the differences between the programs that have been 
descnbed, you might try to analyze reasons for these differences Some 
of the distmguisltog features perlam to the nature of the school and 
the commumty while others are in terms of the teacher's job 


Nature of the School and Community 

In analyzmg the nature of rural and urban commumbes, you will 
nobce the effects of certam basic facts (1) Rural commumbes have 
proporbonately more children to educate than do the larger, urban 
commumbes, (2) Frequently, incomes of the rural commumbes are 
inadequate to meet this exba burden, (3) Expenditures per student for 
capital outlay are higher m rural than in urban commumbes, (4) 
Urban commumbes have a more complicated task of trying to predict 
which of the many possible roles young people ivill assume as adults, 
(5) Urban communities are confronted with the task of bymg to pro- 
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Vide specialized cumcula that wiD meet the widely varying needs of 
individuals and groups, and (6) Cooperation between ^e home and 
school IS difficult to achieve, but is a necessary part of urban education 

Rural and amaU communiiiet 

Farmville is typical of the rural and small town commumty, where 
the school is centrally located. Teachers and students hve svithm easy 
walking distance, or they drive in from the surrounding countryside 
Automobiles are available, since this means of transportation has, in 
recent years, come within the financial reach of famiUes almost every- 
where Ten, 12, or 20 miles in any direction is another small town with 
another high school Thus, circumscribed and with little possibihty for 
further growth of the community through industry or new business, 
Faraville High has continued to operate with one or two hundred 
students and somewhat less than a dozen teachers The population of 
the community has remained fairly stable Increasing numbers of 
young people have drifted away upon graduaUon but this has been 
offset more recenUy by maeases m the birth rate, which may, in turn, 
^ve brought some pressures to build an addiUon to the school or even 
a new school 

Ivmg either by tarmmg or 
<0 m small bmm«ses 
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very obvious The poDulatifJ^’”i’ changes are not 
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munity and community members for assistance and support Integra- 
tion of home, school, and commimity activities is a part of the tradition 
In some rural and small to\vn areas local citizens and educational 
leaders have recognized that, by poolmg resources, programs might be 
expanded to provide richer and more varied instruction better fa- 
cilities, higher salanes for teadiers, and mcreased educational oppor- 
tumty for more people In communities such as these, consobdation is 
taking place The picture then shifts to become more like that pre- 
sented by Midwest Consolidated High There is likely to be a new 
school, larger and considerably better equipped than any one com- 
munity might afford, with larger enrollments, more teachers, and a 
more diversified program Often it is located in the open country as 
nearly central as possible to the two or more schools compnsmg the 
unit The fleet of school busses shuttling back and forth tends to 
regulate the nature of the school program m rather specific ways Ac- 
tivities, for example, which once were allocated to after school or 
evenmg hours have had to be worked into the regular school day or be 
elimmated Teachers, who resided m the school commumty and par- 
ticipated actively m its affairs, may live some distance away and dnve 
a number of miles to and from school each day The teachers’ time for 
preparation before the school day begins or after classes are over m the 
afternoon is limited as is their time for working with students outside 
of class on make up work or extra cumcular activities 
For the most part, students from neighboring schools who have been 
brought together through consobdation, have learned, after a bnef 
period for overcoming old nvalnes and building new loyalties, to work 
together harmoniously In some instances the school is less a center 
for commumty activities than it once was, although in others, the um- 
fication of school districts has been the means of extending community 
boundaries Where divergent rebgious and ethmc groups or com 
munities with strong self interest have been brought togetiier, growth 
of understanding or a new appreciation of soaal and cultural dif- 
ferences sometimes have resulted 

Urban and suburban communities 
Just as consolidation represents an innovation in the educational pro- 
gram for rural America, so Suburbia marks a new trend in its develop- 
ment in more densely populated and urban areas Suburbia stands at the 
crossroads of town and country Land once rural has been absorbed by 
rapidly expanding urban populations In some cases Suburbia’s popula- 
tion IS composed of a heterogeneous mixture of farmer turned factory- 
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worker, city dweller in search of fresh air and a small plot of ground to 
call his own, and the ever present newcomer Or, Suburbia may be 
surprisingly homogeneous — a completely new community, specifically 
designed as its housing will clearly indicate, to meet the needs of a 
particular economic and social group They may, for example, be pn* 
manly the workers of one or two outlying plants Or the community 
may be somewhat higher on the economic scale, composed of the 
ji^or executives who arc an important link m the rapidly expanding 
chain of mdustnal enterprises 

The school is one of the factors providing cohcsiveness in tins fast- 
growing community Even if it is a new school, it may already have 
proven inadequate Or. as ,t stands, it may represent but one unit in a 
master plan designed to provide for expansion as the population in- 
evitably increases ^ ^ 
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attitudes Teachers are expected to be progressive m their methods but, 
at the same time, to adhere to the basic fundamentals and to instill in 
students time honored virtues Even the environment provided for 
teachmg— classrooms wth flexible furnishings, snack bars solanums, 
family hvmg centers and the like — cames with it a challenge to new 
methods and a new philosophy of educabon 

Anodier of the distmcbve types of school situabons in which you, as 
a beginning home economics teadier, may find yourself today is rep- 
resented by the word sketch of Metropohtan Jumor High At one time, 
teaching posibons m city schools were not open to the beginner but, 
as the cnbcal shortage of teachers has developed, yoimger people who 
hold degrees but have had httle or no experience have been employed 
mcreasmgly In some cibes, posibons are more bkely to be open at the 
junior high than at the senior high school leveL For teachers with dis 
tmrtly rural and small to;vn backgrounds, the typical city school with 
its large numbers of students, diverse racial and ethmc groups, rou 
bnized procedures and more or less impersonal atmosphere, represents 
a distinct change— one for which they need to be prepared if such ts 
the locahty m which they wish to teach Of course, the reverse is true 
also— a teacher from an urban background must be prepared to make 
adjustments for hving and teaching to a small community 

If the aty IS industrial and supports a number of businesses and pro- 
fessions as well, the homes from which students come vary as to soaal 
and economic level and in the athtude of families toward the school 
and toward educabon Leadership m matters pertainmg to the school 
frequently rests m the hands of those who deteimme pohcies m rela 
tion to the community affairs generally Tradibonally, individuals rep 
resentabve of the upper and middle social and economic classes have 
assumed such leadership and exercised such control consequently 
value patterns of these socio-econonuc classes have tended to be dom 
inant Studies have shmvn, moreover, that the expectabODS o{ the com 
mumty are such that teachers tend to hold and teach the same value 
patterns In cibes where the influx of persons with diverse backgrounds 
and values has been unusually large, however, the stability of old and 
established patterns has at tunes been severely threatened, and con- 
flict situations within the school or among those determmmg school 
pohcy have arisen 

In many cities, the building of schools has not kept pace with rapidly 
expanding populabons, and schools are overcrowded With increasing 
numbers of units, more formally organized patterns of admimstrabve 
control have become necessary Procedures have become more rou- 
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tinued, and there may be less opportunity for mdividualizahon Within 
the schools larger numbers of teadiers and students may mean less 
opportunity for close personal contacts Teachmg loads may be such 
that teachers have time for httle more than their immediate teachmg 
responsibihbes Association with other teachers may be hmited to 
those whose work is directly related to those whose rooms are m close 
proximity, or to those who share the same lunch period or momtonng 
duties Furthermore, once outside the school, teachers’ interests may 
prove so diverse and their paths lead In such widely separated direc- 
tions that they seldom converge 

Teachers and students may find it equally difBcult to know each 
other well. especiaUy if classes are large and there is Lttle opportunity 
beyond the classroom for them to work together Contacts behveen 
teachers and parents may be almost nonexistent The teacher m the 
mban school less opportunity for visiting students’ homes and, as a 
e, e s 00 doM not serve as a center for community functions as 
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teacher to teach another subject You may, as a student, already have 
given some thought to this matter of teachmg in a second field since 
certification laws m most states requue college preparation for such 
teaching 

In many small schools, such as Farmville, practically all of the girls 
m school, and even some of the boys, take home economics In this 
situation, the teacher may give her full time to teachmg home eco- 
nomics classes Where double periods are allocated to the classes as is 
sometimes done, she will have time for little more than one, or at the 
most two, classes beyond the basic courses for Home Economics I and 
II In vocational home economics programs, which are supported m 
part by Federal and State aid, in ad^bon to local funds, only the home 
economics classes can be reimbursed Therefore, the teacher is likely 
to devote full tune to home economics 

The supervision of a study hall may be one of the responsibihbes of 
the home economics teacher m the smaller school Or, she may be asked 
to take charge of the school lunch program — supervismg the plannmg 
of menus, Che buymg of food, keepmg of accounts, and the preparation 
and serving of meals Often, her responsibihty is only one of general 
supervision, and the actual operation is left to several experienced and 
competent women m the communi^ who serve as cooks 

Contacts may extend mto the elementary school where the home 
economics teacher may serve as consultant to the teachers as they plan 
simple nutrition umts, or where she may supervise high school home 
economics students who assist the elementary teachers with such units 
A home economics teacher may give demonstrations or provide simple 
laboratory lessons for the children 

At the adult level, there may be formal classes for the women m the 
commumty or for both men and women, if such topics as family 
finance or child development are chosen Although the home eco- 
nomics teacher may not choose to teach these classes herself, she can 
help to make the necessary arrangements to provide them as a part of 
the home economics program m the community and give them general 
supervision Many other contacts with adults will, of course, come 
about mformally, as the teacher works with the parents of her students, 
as parents are mvited to the department for special occasions, and as 
parents are brought in as resource persons m connection with class 
activities 

There are, on the other hand, teachers who would much prefer to 
confine their activities, as far as possible, to regular classroom teaching, 
concentrating their attention on such responsibilities as may be directly 
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related to their own area Home economics programs m larger schools 
are more likely to permit this land of concentration than are those in 
small schools Classes may be large and scheduled m such dose succes 
Sion throughout the day that there is little time for participation m 
other types of school actmbes In addition, large enrollments may 
jushfy the hirmg of persons who are quahfied by professional edu- 
cabon to supervise special acfavibes Under these circumstances, the 
home economics teacher’s contacts with students outside of regular 
classes may be hmited to hall duty or home rooms, if such are part of 
the school pattern 

If there are several teachers in the home economics department, one 
teacher may give full bme to working at but one level or m one subject 
area For example, she may have all mnth grade secbons, or, she may 
do all of her teaching m one aspect of home economics, such as the 
foods and nutnbon program Organizabon of courses along subject 
matter lines is quite charactensbc of the high school program in metro 
pohtan areas, whereas m the smaller schools, and in those that are 
reimbursed with vocabonal educabon funds, courses are more likely to 
be comprehensive m nature, giving attenbon to all aspects of home 
economies ‘ 
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facilihes for two teachers, anticjpatmg an expansion of the program 
even though at the time there may be but one teacher In such cases, 
two all purpose rooms, designed to accommodate the teachmg of all 
areas of home economics, may be provided or one room may be 
equipped for teaching such phases as food preparafaon, nutation, man 
agement, and laundering, and the other for teaching such aspects as 
clothing, home fumishmgs, child development, and family relation 
ships If there are two teachers in the school, teaching responsibihbes 
may be divided along similar lines The extent to which there aviII be 
opportunities for ^vorkmg with teachers and children at the elementary 
level, for brmgmg boys mto the program, and for providing mstruction 
for adults, may depend somewhat upon how readdy such groups may 
be brought mto the program, as well as upon how broadly the teacher 
interprets home economics and the fimchons it may serve in that par- 
ticular school and commumty 

In many sections of the country, the consohdated and the rural, 
small town schools are those most liJcely to have vocational home eco- 
nomics programs In such programs teachers regularly allocate a por- 
tion of ^eir tune to home vtsitation, to related home and community 
experiences growing out of classroom mstrucboD, and to the programs 
of the Future Homemakers of America or of New Homemakers of 
Amenca' 

This does not mean, of course, that all such schools have vocational 
home economics programs, or that vocahonal programs are not to be 
found in suburban and metropohtan high schools Nor does it mean 
that vocational programs are the only ones ennched through home 
visitation, related home and community expenences, and Future and 
New Homemakers of America programs Although these may not be 
formally organized parts of the program, every home economics 
teacher should find ways to acquamt heiseif wth the homes and 
famihes of the community, so that she can better adapt her instruction 
to the particular needs of those with whom she works, and can, in 
every way possible, relate what is taught to the vanous activities of 
everyday home and comrmmity Vrvmg 

Except m city schools, the ^year program. Home Economics I and 

* For further discussion of vocational boiwe economics programs see Adminlsfra 
tton of Vocattonal Education. Vocational Education BuUeUn Number 1, General 
Senes Number 1 WasJimgton, DC VS Department of Jfealth Educatian and 
Welfare, Office of Education Revised 1958 Also see Maude WiDiamson and 
Mary S Lyle, Homemaking Education {n the High School New Yorb Appleton 
Century-Crofts, 1954 pp 50-63 
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II generally comprises the basic instruction m home economics Three 
and 4 years may be required of students who have selected home eco- 
nomics as a major area, the fourth year course is sometimes a class that 
IS oEered for both boys and girls, and is largely nonlaboratory in na 
ture Where there is more than one teacher m the department there will 
probably be several sections of Home Economics I and II Home Eco- 
nomics III and IV may be oEered in alternate years if enrollments are 
too small to justify ofiermg both classes each year Ennchments to the 
program m the form of jumor high offerings, and adult classes vary 
from school to school 


The home economies teacher’s job in Suburbia is, m some instances, 
like that of the teacher m a more rural, consohdaled school, while m 
of the teacher m a city school 
Whether Suburbia represents the expansion of an older and established 
rommumty or is a completely new development wiU probably be re 
f R j program If ,i is the latter, teachers are very likely 
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such as the one in FarmvUle, most of the teachers help with school 
activities m one way or another, if these are part of the school pro 
gram ^ 

Involvement in aetivibes outside their own departments, and work- 
mg with students other than those m their own classes attracts many 
teachers to the profession Teachers enjoy the environment, in the 
school as well as in the community, where they know everyone and 
can engage m a vanety of activibes Their departments may be almost 
contmually in use by different groups Classes may mclude both boys 
the girls — m muted classes at the junior high level and m senior 
family livmg classes, m separate classes for boys, or m exchange units 
With classes m agnculture and industnal arts There may be joint 
Future Farmer and Future Homemaker activities Through serving as 
a class sponsor and otherwise helping wth the extracumcular pro 
gram, a home economics teacher may have opportunity to work with 
boys as well as girls 

In the large schools, where special teachers are available to direct 
the students m dramatics, music, and pubhcations, the home economics 
teacher is hkely to find herself engaged in activities that are more di 
rectly connected with her own teaching She may, for example, be 
working m committee to develop objective exanunatiODs for home 
economics students that will be used in the entire home economics 
program Other possible areas of activity for the home economics 
teacher in a large school are the televismg of home economics pro 
grams and lessons, demonstration lessons for beginning teachers, and 
servmg as a guidance counselor 

This chapter has presented an overview of home economics pro 
grams, and the ways m which they vary, depending on the nature of 
the school and commumty of which they are a part Other factors, 
however, also influence the nature of the program Veiy important 
among these factors is the teacher herself — ^her beliefs about home 
economics in general what she sees as the function of the home eco 
nomics program m her particular school and community, how she de- 
fines her role as a home economics teacher, and how she sees herself in 
relation to this role The following chapters will help you to look at the 
role of the teacher m relation to the home economics program 
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KNOWING YOUR COMMUNITY 


Y 

I ou can give realism to a home economics program if you are aware 
of the many components that go together to make up your particular 
teaching community Communities ensf because groups of people have 
chosen to establish homes m a particular area This groupmg came 
about because the area provided for them a means for makmg a living 
and rearing their families It is here that they educate their children, 
house their famihes, and m varying degrees find their consumer, reb* 
gious, health, and recreational nee^ met 

The community at large, but more particularly the subcommumty 
or neighborhood, exerts a considerable force m shaping the basic per* 
sonahty structure of individuals It is here that those norms that be> 
come patterns of living for famihes take shape and are felt As a home 
economics teacher whose major goal is to help famihes hve more 
effectively, you are obligated to be aware of these various commumty 
forces and their influences You must be familiar with information 
about commumty backgrounds, attitudes, industries, practices, and 
resources, if the home economics program m your school is to really 
function 

The teaching of home economics at any level is concerned with 
leammgs relative to specific subject matter areas These are feeding, 
clothmg, and housing the family, managing of family resources in such 
a way that the family is able to achieve the way of life it wants within 
the limits of its resources, and the understantLng of the growth, de- 
velopment, and relationships between and among family members A 
keener understanding of those commumty forces that impinge upon 
individuals and their families will mcrease your ability to put over your 
subject matter in such a manner that it will “take.” 
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REASONS FOR KNOWING YOUR COMMUNITY 


The students the community, and the home economics teacher aU 
benefit %vhen the teacher takes a sincere interest in knowng her ^ 
mumty Among the reasons !or rmdeislandmg the community m which 
you teach are the following 

1 IT YOU KNOW YOUR COMVfUNTTY, YOU CAV MORE READILT ADAPT 

THE PROGRAM IN LiGiTT OF COMMUNITY vEEDS For example, z hom© 
economics teacher who knew that in her school community over 
70 per cent of the young people bet\veen the ages of 14 and 20 were 
married and had established families would plan short courses on 
preparation for marriage These sessions would be open to both boys 
and girls and would be oSered to both freshmen and seniors If the 
enrollment were limited to girls or to seniors many of the youth of 
that community might have been denied an educational opportunity 
Knowing the above mentioned statistic would give the home eco 
nomics teacher many cues for her teaching Child development units 
could be placed in the curriculum at earlier times money manage 
ment units could be geared to planning for families soon to be a reality, 
housing could be viewed with an eye toward preparing the student 
who might be actually planning on a specific house choice 
Knowing the average number of family members as compared to the 
average number of rooms m the houses of a neighbothajd or com 
mumty can influence your way of teaching home fumishmgs manage 
ment, and family relationships The home economies teacher can for 
mstance plan home furrashmg activities so that they tie in with what 
exists m the community Where families are large and houses are 
small, she might help gnls to utilize better the space in the home so 
that it might serve many purposes more efficient!) Seemg the pos 
sibilibes for usmg the kitchen as a place for eating preparmg food, 
entertaimng sleepmg, and doing homesvork, and, at the same time 
having it attractive oEers real challenges for teaching 
There is some evidence that when the learning expenences of stu 
dents are closely related to prachces in the home there IS an increase 
in interest on the part of the students and they are made to feel that 
what they learn is practical for use in their own homes > In a Michigan 


Over'o?^ Effec* on /ittitude toward and Home Carry 
WhenTeachmg 1, Keyed to Lower and Middle 
March 1954 ) ^ abstracted in Journal of Home Economics 46 198 
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school, one teacher attempted to bufld her classroom food preparahon 
and serving units around the pracbces gu-ls used at home Little em. 
phasu was given to the more formal ways of setting a table, or to the 
use of table hnens, centerpieces, and the like Instead, the prac- 
ticed passing food along the table, they utilized disposable Tinens”. 
and learned to make centerpieces that consisted of food to be used in 
the meal—fruit, cake, etc Special emphasis was given to foods for spe- 
cial celebrabons — Tb&nksgmng, Christmas, birthdays — because, m the 
famihes from which her students came, these occasions were custom 
anly celebrated by servmg special foods, and by usmg the "best dishes 
and linens “ At this pomt, however, the teacher should proceed with a 
bit of caution Schook are not committed to maintainin g the status quo 
In this everchangmg world, young people can be almost certam that 
the famihes or commumties m which they will be livmg will not be 
just like the ones m which they were reared. Therefore, the school is 
committed also to mtroducmg students to a variety of patterns of hv 
mg so that they might make more mtelligent choices as to modes of 
hvmg For this reason, this teacher m Micbgan also planned activities 
where students prepared and served meak m a variety of ways, usmg 
different kmds of service, varieties of food, and varying table appomt- 
ments Hence, these girk were familiar with the ways m which people 
m different situations lived and tb^ had a number of alternatives for 
decision making 

In one particular community, there was a great demand for the 
services of baby sitters among the teen age group, but there was con 
<«ra on the part of parents who hired baby sitters about the way the 
sitters disaplmed the children Here, the home economics teacher 
based her child development units upon the objective of gammg a 
better imderstanding of youngsters The members of the class used 
as their pomt of departure, the actual disaplme problems they en 
countered. The ways m which bal^ sitters bad handled disciplme 
problems were analyzed, discussions were held as to other possible 
ways of handling the same discipline problems, and conclusions were 
seaskedse-^asdia^thaconseqfiences to the child of the different meth 
ods discussed. In this way some understanding of child development 
was brought into a problem situation. 

2. KNOWCsC the resources available to tou in tour COMMVNITT 

WILL HELP TOU TO ENRICH THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES OF YOUR STUDENTS 

There will be times when you can move your classes out of the school- 
room mto the commumty Trips to various housmg areas, to social 
service agenaes, to shoppmg centers, and to particular mdustnal loca- 
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hons will bring life to textbook readings and classroom discussions A 
field tnp to a credit bureau helped give one group some insights mto 
the kinds of financial informahon gathered by a business organization 
about the famihes living in the conunumty Students were amazed to 
learn that an mdmduals pattern of paying for goods, his employment 
record, and the number of charge accounts he had were all part of a 
record— a record that tended to follow him from community to com- 
munity! 


It IS abo possible to move the community mto the classroom, so to 
speak. Home economists from the utihty companies, case workers 
from the social agencies, doctors, family lawyers, and the clergy— 
these and a host of others have informabon and Imowledge that can 
add new dimensions to the leammg of your students One teacher In- 
vited to class a panel of home economists from busmess, education, 
and social agencies, m order to help her students get some perspective 
of the expectations of their jobs, thus opening new possibilibes for 
careers m home eeonormcs Another teadier brought in the local psy- 
chiatnc social worker to help her group learn about the lands of 
famdy problems that existed m this particular community This first- 
hand information about the real problems famihes were facmg m their 
ovm environment gave the students an impetus to preparation for 
solving or avoldmg similar problems in their own lives Meetmg the 
various community resources m this manner helps youne people to 
become sensitized to the world m which they bve As you use com 
can identify your techniques for secur 
hA utilize these methods for ferrebng out mforma- 

no “y- •'«ran>g will make fniBo for it is 
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the social settine The h^‘ *®c>ologists who can vividly describe 
the telepW. -“^We. merely by using 

These helps serve the d al agencies, libraries, and mdustry 

and acquitting students'^wiiK^'T”* enriching classroom teaching 
knowledge should serve them * '^nrees of their commumty This 
serve them m good stead at the moment as weU as 
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m the future when they wUl no longer belong to formal educational 
groups LeamtDg to be careful observers, to be able to analyze the 
prmled word that presents a parbculanzed point of view, to be able 
to seek out specific persons for hdp m speaal problems, to be able 
to go to authontative sources for answers to questions are important 
leammg experiences Becorrung involved m usmg the commumty while 
they are students prepares young people for mobilizing community 
forces to meet their problems when they reach adulthood 

3 REcocrnziNG somb or the pretaiunc AmruDES and practices of 

A PARTICULAR COMMUNITY CAN MAKE THE TEACHER MORE ACCEPTING OF 
THE WAYS OF LIFE OF HER STUDENTS. Eveiy commumty has a background 
and traditions that give it a special feeling and tone Older commumties 
have built a number of traditions which, to some degree, tend to be 
mamtamed and which may even influence many of the existing prac 
tices Some of these mfluences are ethnic in ongin, stemmmg from the 
nabonabties and religious backgrounds of early settlers At times these 
tradibons create an undertone of resistance to change, on the other 
hand, they may build a local pnde that serves as a valuable stability 
factor m people of the town Other commumties young m relation 
to organization, often are composed of mobile, younger families who 
may visibly reflect an acceptanceofchangeeven to the point of making 
radical changes without thinking through long time consequences, 
hence building feelmgs of msecunty 

The ways famibes arrive at decisions, their attitudes toward the dual 
sharing of homemaking activities, their patterns of food preferences, 
and their child rearmg practices, are often a reflection of the modes 
and mores of the community A community does not usually institute 
a particular family living practice, nevertheless, because the com 
mumty is composed of persons who share similar sentiments and who 
chose to settle in a particular area it then tends to reflect and per 
petuate a way of life that is considered acceptable by those hvmg 
there Understanding this circular process of feedback, the observant 
teacher can begm to see the importance of the community and its 
influences As she uses the commumty, and as her stuierrts, m Vom, 
operate m the commumty, the real aims of her home economics pro- 
gram are realized The pattern of life of a community is part of the 
experiential background of all of your students, if learning is to be 
achieved readily, the school and commumty need to reinforce one 
another 

It IS difficult to know exactly why any specific community attitude 
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or pre$sure prevaib since the existence of such attitudes and pressures 
result from and arc perpetuated by a tangle of forces Tliese may be 
related to economic factors geographic location religious and ethnic 
mores and perhaps even to a historical or catastrophic happening 
That communities do diQcr in attitudes and practices however, is 
undeniable One of jour responsibilities is to aware, as much as 
possible of the kinds of attitudinal influences that are prevalent This 
awareness can help jou bring about the kinds of changes in behawor 
that JOU desire for you m 11 be working with, rather than against, the 
tides that can cither lunder or enhance the possibihUes for learning 
Here are some illustrations of how being aware of community atti 
tudes helped the home economics teacher become more accepting of 
the ways of hfe of her students 


/Hustration J In one home economics class the teacher observed 
that, when her girls described the ivays they disciplined their younger 
brothm and suters they generally spoke in terms of the use of harsh 
talk, threats and often physical punishment. They tended to laugh at 
r® !" readings and attested that those 
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they placed upon some of the symbols of their religious faith, she was 
able to accept their way of behaving 

Before a teacher can embark upon a home economics program 
geared toward improving, changing, and emphasizing homemaking 
practices, she needs to be cognizant of the attitudes and beliefs her 
students hold When she has some understanding of what particular 
attitudes and beliefs mean to the persons holding them, she becomes 
more aware of the underlying values inherent in the practices she 
observes, and hence has some basis upon which to make intelligent 
decisions concerning her program 

4 , FECOCVmON OF THE PREVAILING HOME PRACTICES CAN BE IMPOR 
TANT IN HELPING YOU DETERMINE WIfAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN SPECIFIC 
SUBJECT MATTER AREAS OF HOME ECONOMICS. BccaUSe the SubjCCt 

matter of home economics deals with experiences that, in varying 
degrees, are parts of the home living of all. students can readily detect 
whether or not the things they are learning will make sense in their 
lives outside of scliool For this reason, you will want to be aware of 
the home practices that prevail in your community The answers to 
the following and to similar questions will help How much sewing is 
done at home? How much time does the family spend together as a 
group? Where in the home are family meals eaten^ How much can 
nmg and preservmg is done in the home? Who in the family is respon- 
sible for the preparation of food, for housekeeping, for shopping, for 
laundry? What kind of household appliances do most f imilies possess’ 
What you teach in your home economics chisses will be determined 
partially by the answers you find to these questions If you find that 
few families In your comroonity do any home sewing and that a very 
small proportion of your students h we sewing machines avail ible to 
them m their homes, you might eliminate or greatly limit the amount 
of garment construction in your classes 

At the same time, schools are not obhgated to perpetu ite all existing 
home practices In fact, schools might well supply the information and 
ioiow/ecfge that coui'ci result m cAsmger m ?i<ome pmcfcot A hrge 
measure of tlie success of teaching home economies should be observ- 
able in the actual changes that have raised the levels of living of 
families Home economics classes ought to be the avant-garde for in- 
stigating changes within families that contribute to improved family 
living 

5 BEING AWARE OF THE POWER SmiCTURE IN THE COMMUNITY WILL 
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FACILfTATE YOUR SUCCESS IN IMPLEMENTING AND INTERPREIINC TOUR 

HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM. Evciy Community has persons who are 
considered by others m the community to be key individuals or leaders 
in particular areas These people, bemuse of spenal knowledge, posi 
tion, or authority, exert a considerable amount of power or influence 
m particularized areas of the community They can exert a defimte 
influence on the kind of home economics program it is possible for 
you to a^eve In a large measure, this power structure tends to con- 
?' 7 school or segments of the 

schoo ^ do This can be illustrated in the followmg way The local 
school board mOTlers^e a part ot the power rtntchie of the school 
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Here is how one teacher successfully gamed assistance from the 
key persons in her community when she initiated the adult home eco 
nomics program She invited a representative group of persons whom 
she had identified as being power leaders to serve as an advisory 
counal In this case the persons chosen were the president of the 
school board, the program chairman of both the junior and senior 
Women’s Clubs, the county home demonstration agent, a mother of 
one student from each of her home economics classes, a representative 
from the womens groups of the local churches, and the school super- 
intendent She presented her idea for organizing adult home economics 
classes and, together with the group, explored the possibilities for such 
a program in the community The advisory counal members volun 
teered to survey their particular groups and friends to find out (I) if 
a need for such a program existed, (2) what areas of home economics 
could best be studied, and (3) the kind and number of persons who 
might be likely students of the adult program In this instance, the 
advisory council was instrumental m organizing and planmng a senes 
of adult home economics classes By word of mouth, by organized 
surveys, through newspaper writings, and, in a few cases, by coming 
to class themselves, they were directly responsible for the mterpreta 
tion and implementation of that adult program 
When you are aware of just what the term ‘^ome economics* sig- 
nifies to the influential persons m your community, you can operate 
with greater intelligence If their ideas of what a home economics pro 
gram should accomplish are similar to yours, you can move forward 
successfully to implement the kind of program you desire, if they hold 
ideas that are quite different from your own, you can take measures 
for more effectively interpreting the program to these people 


COMMtJNITY DATA 

As a begmnmg teacher, you will need to make specific plans for 
gathermg mformation about tlie community m which you teach Some 
school admmistrators prefer that you spend a few weeks prior to the 
opening of the school year becoming acquamled and established In 
any event, you will find that your job is eased cons derably and your 
program strengthened if you make the effort to become famihar with 
information that is pertinent and relabve to adapting the home eco- 
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nomics program so that it is functional and realisbc for your commu 
nity Not all information about a commuiuty is collected in one grand 
sweep before school opens More Ucely, jou will find that getting to 
know your community has no designated stoppmg pomt. A home 
economics teacher gathers and compiles mfonnation, interprets it, 
then contmually makes adaptabons in her program m hght of her find- 
ings as long as she teaches Because communibes are dynamic, her 
inforroahon needs to be kept up to-date through continuous study — 
only m this way can a teacher prevent her teachmg from bemg stabc 
and make it dynaimc. 

WhCTe does a teacher start to gather data about communibes? ^Vhat 
does she look for concerning commumty attitudes and backgrounds’ 
How does she compile quickly mfonnabon about local resources’ Is 
there a simple means for detectmg community homemakmg practices’ 
How does she find out what needs to be emphasi 2 ed in a particular 

Aie Iheie paiftcular 

Ha^g available some alternative sotitcts for Bnding amwm to these 
^hooa svill male it porrible for yoo to compile i^enTdato^ 
your community no matter where it is loca?57r what hmita. 
hons of resources you may encounter 


Community Backgrounds and Traditions 


background^LTpr^m^X^rb T ’ 5“’'^ ’bout the 
bbrary wdl have n^ tradittons by domg some readmg Any local 
city loZ “unty, townstop. or 

the early settlers wine a btt abo mformahon as who 

and the establishments' of bnsme^ a'd“°a' "''S''’"’ backgrounds, 
progress a community has made >ndustty You can note the 

bases for its tradittons as you d'eWe^i^rf “’"7 •!“= 

many a small town or lural ar«» Km* courthouse in 

informaboa about the aren-v«ntK considerable backgroimd 

mtted by ^^o^d of mouth throup^ib* ^ word or as tram 

have held county tuners’' who 

view some of toe old«S^m“fj"''"'r -"’y "boose to u,J 

established and accepted or ^ P'™nally as you become 

P . or yon „ay ask your students to seek an 
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swers about the background and tradiUons of their home town One 
teacher learned a good deal about the ongms of wedding customs m 
her community by havmg her students interview their grandparents 
Customs, which at first glance seemed to have no relationship to 
modem La mg, took on new meanmgs when she saw them through the 
eyes of older persons who had experienced the customs m a different 
setting For instance, a wedding celebration of eatmg, dancmg, and 
hilanty lasting several days appeared quite different when she under- 
stood the limitations of travel and commumcahons of earher days 
Even though both travel and commumcation had changed m this par- 
ticular community, the wedding celebration tradibons, although shghtly 
modified, had persisted 

A walking tour of various secboos of a commimity ivill reveal much 
of its current background If you are a discriminating observer, you can 
grasp a wealth of information by merely lookmg and hstenmg Note 
such factors as the kind and condition of houses, number and denonu 
nation of churches, and availability of social and educational facihties 
One prospective teacher chose to take a walking tour of three distmctly 
different residential areas Uppermost m her mind as she walked and 
observed was the question How does bving m this area affect the be 
havior of the youth who hve here? She looked for such factors as 
kinds and sixes of dwellmgs, evidences of sanitation standards, size 
and condition of yards, symbols of matenal acquisitions such as auto- 
mobiles, television sets, and outdoor play equipment, ccndition of 
streets and sidewalks, evidences of fire and police protection, and 
accessibility to schools, parks, shoppmg areas, and commercial recrea- 
tion Because she wanted to keep a record of her findings for future 
reference, she recorded her observations A written account of some 
of her findings is mcluded because it mdicates what pertment informa 
tion a teacher can obtam through careful observation of various seg- 
ments of a community 

l/>w Income October 14 

This house (address noted) typifies, to me, low income housing How- 
ever, the neighborhood surrounding the house was not what I would con 
sider a slum area 

It IS possible that the chfldren could play m the back yard, yet the 
equipment provided for the children was extremely meager — consisting of 
only a small tncycle and a swing, broken beyond repair Several small boys 
were playing ball in the street and some bttle guls were walking their dolls 
along a cra^ ndden sidewalk 
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The shingled house was tiny, and comprised about four or five rooms 
There were screens on about a third of the windows I saw at least three 
thild^renwho I surmised inhabited the bouse along with their parents 
The house and its equipment appeared to meet some of the needs of the 
thildren Their clothes were not elegant but they looked clean and neat 
The )oungsters also appeared to be quite healthy as evidenced by their 
Mtahty in actne play The five empty milk bottles sitting on the front porch 
gas e a clue as to a possible reason for their healthy appearance 
.» J,*,. as I could tell the house appeared to have heafang faahties and 
LT '7'"' ■“ ‘ Jol-ng-sh a light in whnt 

dSnni t '“'iy “1 Ih' house 
no Vu”!l "“'T-'h'' ''“hiug machine or dryer Although there Mere 
I believe ”^r a clothes line towards the rear of the house 

mime a fh h '‘““r™ '"S' '""Sh to aeoom 

Bmh, . I saw no onthousc 

intof MeTodi,rchnrrh''n,'’”' *>1 had been esrnverted 

sp^Hmg P»pl..“m?,Ttr^rdX°;d“ 

was a torricSlat TOhJt?dCM'’Ttr''l°” ™' S"*' “I ’h' house 

low income housing was far too i,m.« ecmtcption of 

people in low income brackets wn be 2 ^ “"‘^"sbind now that 

and high income brackets It is njsl tim i “ n»«ljum 

'vhat they can or cannot providrtn itl' limited income prescribes 

their families ^ "“X material possessions for 

Middle Income October 17 

on the hloek’Th^"„I;^'5^’"^^to one of the best kept houses 

wuefraeeLproleetim '"’' ho* a hedge and a small 

heck Mrd was a Urge gjsnnastic srt™°i ? “■ "" “Itweway In the 
AhoM two blockt iTim thrhSsT”'’ 1'""' '™E> anil a shde 

Wed to the mhool and dL rThe a*' elementary school 

-S ffuIe'S^r' neighborhood was 

m^^^“>''’KlKCgThe1,'Sdso7' '''^'™npp“sed"to 

V a basement and a imgle^ar gaiage^*^”^ *° ab^t seven 
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The house probably had centra! heating and ivas wired for electncitv 
Apparently the lady of the house had no %er, as there were several lines 
of clothes hung m the back yard The bouse was large enough to accom- 
modate probably one and one-half bathrooms 

As far as protection goes, at the end of the block was a fire hydrant, and 
the entire back yard ivas fenced in 

Because my family belongs m the middle mcome group, I do not feel 
that the observabons I have made have proved very startling to me All 
of my life I have hved wth and associated with people from the medium- 
income bracket Therefore, it was difficult for me to be as objecbve in my 
observabons of this group 

High Income October 20 

The house I observed was one of the largest homes in the area and was 
typical of high-income housmg Obviously the surroundmg neighborhood 
was extremely well kept, although not all of the houses were so large How- 
ever, they were not hunched in together as were the houses m the medium 
and especially the low income groups 

Although me back yard was very large, I could not see any play equip- 
ment for the children I decided that mere %vas probably a recreabon or 
playroom mside the house 

It IS safe to assume that the house supphed all of the living needs of the 
children who inhabited it Lookmg through a large bay wmdow m the 
ftont of the house I could disbngmsh a vast library 
The house was of red bnck, with white shutters and tnmmmg The lawn 
was painstakingly landscaped, as evidenced by the bees, shrubs, and flowers 
of various kinds surrounding the house There were at least nine or ten 
rooms plus a basement or recreabon room and a two-car garage 

Obviously the house had heabng and Lghbng Probably the laundry 
facilibes — automatic washer and dryer — were located m the basement 
There was no clothes luie in the back yard The house appeared large 
enough to accommodate three bathrooms 

In the middle-income neighborhood there appeared to be more signs of 
outward physical protecbon, such as fences and fire hydrants And yet in the 
high income area none of these signs was outwardly visible — except for 
the screened in porch on many of the homes However, these houses are 
located on quiet, less frequently traveled streets, and probably the need for 
fences is not essenbal Also, most of the homes have specisd areas within 
where the chfidren can play safely 

While observing the middle mcome group, I nobced many children play- 
ing together m groups and mothers standing around chatting back and 
forth I saw no evidences of this m the high mcome neighborhood The 
children played mdividually — each m his own yard 

The wnfangs of this prospecbve teacher are obiiously circumscnbed 
by her perspective, experience, and knowledge Howe\er, they do at 
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teacher mieht adapt tile way she teaches money management to her 
ImdentsnSt as she needed mfermatton lor adapting money rnanage- 
ment teachings, so will she need miomution when she adapts other 
home economics umls Simple surveys to reveal clothing practices, 
foods prepared and eaten, kinds oi household equipment owned, ways 
lamilies use time, and knowledge ot other home practices will be 
lielpful to a teacher j 

Developing a keen ability to listen will also be valuable m identity 
mg pracbces that exist m your community The questions and com- 
ments >our students make m class are often keys to existing practices 
What home economics teacher is not conbnuously informed “My 
mother does it ’? Bather than become irritated at compansons 
made between what is practiced at home and what is done m tlie 
classroom, the wise teacher capitalizes on this uifonnation to help 
bndge die gap between home and school for her students At the 
same time she increases the opportumlies for all of her students to 
learn 

This technique is highlighted m the foUowmg observation of one 
student teacher The student teacher was showing a fiknstnp which 
depicted the importance of timing wash loads when using nonautomabc 
laundry equipment The students insisted that the bme periods sug- 
gested by the filmstnp were much too short, since their mothers “let 
the clothes run in tlie washer at least one half hour “ In her attempt to 
explain why timing was important, this student teacher learned much 
about die laundry practices prevalent m that community the kinds of 
clothes that were washed, frequency of washdays, lands of detergents 
used, location of laundry areas, and temperature of water used. After 
that class, the student teacher modified the teaching of the rest of the 
laundry unit m an eSort to help the class to conduct simple expen 
ments on laundering in order to amve at pnnciples that would help 
them solve laundering problems mtelligently and efficiently. 

Besides a sharp ear, a discerning eye wiU also be an aid in deteetmg 
community practices In your daily round of hving m the community, 
you can learn much about prevailing community pracbces by observing 
purposefully what others are doing What lands of things do people 
load into their grocery carts? Who does the family shopping? Do you 
nobce people using charge plates mote frequenUy than cash in the 
epartment stores? Are the parks filled with whole famihes picnicking 
during nice weather, or are parks rarely used except by the very old 
or very young? Merely watching from an automobile in the shopping 
^ca on a Saturday allemoon wiU reveal a number of family pracbces 
to the uisceming teacherl 
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Community Resources 

Much of the mformabon concerning what commimity resources are 
available to you can be found by consulting the telephone directory 
Here are hsted the locations of churches, of social and health agencies, 
of mdustnes, of business organizations, and the like By merely being 
cognizant of the data presented m the telephone directoiy, you can 
secure a fairly accurate knowledge of the many resources that will 
ennch your teaching 

One of the most helpful sources for securing accurate information 
concemmg a particular community is the census Some time spent in 
reading and mteipretmg data from the census is one of the most help 
ful means you have for securing pertment mformation for adapting 
your classroom teaching to the local community Census statistics in- 
clude population data on such facts as the number of persons of vary- 
mg ages m a particular area, number and sizes of families, proportion 
of white and nonwhite persons, educational levels of various ago 
groups, and the sources and amounts of mcomes in the community 
The housmg census is full of information concerning the homes m a 
community number of owners and renters, types of dwellings, number 
of rooms in dweKmgs, methods of heatmg, toilet facilities, number of 
telephones, television sets, radios, and household equipment, and the 
like Comg to census statistics as a first source of information about 
your commumty is one of the best ways of securing the kind of miorma 
bon you need for adapbng your program to community needs 

By becommg famiUar with the census data m her commumty, one 
home economics teacher learned m a few hours the important factors 
that would influence the ways she would teach about money manage- 
ment average size of income, size and composition of families, location 
of families (rural farm, rural nonfaim, and urban), stage m the family 
life cycle, occupabons of breadwinners, employment of homemakers, 
and educabonal levels of varymg age groups To bace down this m 
formation mdependently via observabons, home visits, informal sur- 
veys, and personal contacts would have takem countless numbers of 
hours The mformation so gleaned, m all probability, would not have 
been as accurate as that available m census compilations 

Identifying human commumty resources is a bit more difficult than 
casual bstemng and observing, or even the reading and interprebng 
of community census data You can receive guidance m ferreting out 
those persons who will be most helpful, as classroom resources or as 
members of advisory and planning coznimttees, from personal contacts 
and planning conferences with your admimsbator who, because of his 
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training and position, has had more experience and opportunity for 
knowing the key persons in a community As you become more familiar 
with a community and its network of communication between and 
among the varying power structures, you will find it increasingly 
easier to identify and use the human resources available to you for 
vitalizing your home economics program 


COMPILATION AND USE OF COMMUNITY DATA 

The many types of mfornialion about your community will tube on 
igmlicance as you begin to classify svhat you leam and to organize it 
mta Z" ‘ “ ’"'T?'"' ""'P'' sheet for oom- 

Sorildl a “f»™>bon that you desuo as well 

If Tur rforf ' “"''“If"' »" "'h.ch to indicate your findings 

you’^elf ^ 0™;,'": “r" '’' 8 “"“^ '“y "> yo" “‘U find 

decoil loriatfor'’;: yon confronted with 

problems and how to grade level to include certain 

your students ^ tcachmg realistic and interesting for 

Compdmg Coimnunily InformaUon 

-hiryou feaeiilrX^' “ 

to tpeal Ote mTrmatf rbe “7 ““ y““' » 

in the planning and implemeJilmirot'”?' *“ “diers 

to be eompJed, recorded, analjLl Ptogtc™, ought 

’’“nZ'r*' “ '"thSht’.ve ease “■ “ "®”"“ 

information have beraZde^Zed' TbZZ’f community 

infoimation m a workable form *0, ** that of compdmg 

™mty infoimation ir.he^r?„i?’"'.!“'''"® ‘‘“P “d'ct -n com- 
findmgs concerning communilv iwart*” P*®®® summanes of their 

nomics education, stabstical iXriii«!”^ n®®' fi™ cco- 

and hstmg of key persons and Mb “ P°P"'‘‘tion and famihes, 
ttates, the departiie^ Sedni°*“ tesources In some 

mumty data Some Ohio teachers compilmg com 

teams, have used the foUowme fonn fo ®® P^^t* <>* teacher 

pertinent to the home ecouomfo. “”Pfi"S “>formahon that is 
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Community Data Sheet * * 

For Use m High School Home Economics Programs 

General 

Name of school 

Location of school — . - 

(town or aty) (county) (state) 

Enrollment of school elementary junior high 

high school total 

Total number of pupils who live m town - 

Total number of pupils who hve m country 

Populabon of town or aty 

Community Background and Traditions 

1 Ancestry of early settlers German Swedish 

French English other 

2 Ancestry of majonty of present inhabitants 

3 List any historical events which occurred in or near this locality 


4 List any traditions which are observed by the community as a whole 


5 List any traditions which are observed by minority groups 

6 Does the observance of tradition m the community detract from the 

progressiveness of the commum^ as a whole? , . If so, in what 
way? , , ■ ■ ■ 


7 What IS the attitude of the communi^ as a whole toward change? 


Commum^ Industry 

1 Occupations, Percentage of population 

types of engaged m Average income 

Farming 

Factory - — 

Small Business — 

Office — 

Managerial 

Other — ■ - 

• Adapted ton, teachmg matemb d^tnbuled by *e Home 
' pdueahon Division, School of Home Economics, Ohm Stale Uniiersitj, 
C6lumbus, Ohio 
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TABLE 2 (conUnucti). 

2 B taraung is one of Ihe maps oconiadcms. Indicate the type of taim- 

jjjg by plaang a check mark in the correct blank, dairy 

general truck stock and gram 

others — - ... t c ^ 

3 If factory work forms a major occupation, list the kinds of Jactones 

located in the community — 


4 What percentage of mothers work outside the home’ 

5 What type of work do they do? 


Influence of Nearby Cities upon Community 

1 List any important cities uithin a radius of 50 miles, the distance to 
die city, and size — — ■ — ^ ~ 


2. List the factories or other sources of employment a\-a>Iable m these 
nearby cities — 


3 Estimate the percentage of people in the community who are engaged 
in employment outside the communi^ - 

4 Resources in the community or in adjoining aties which will be of 
value to you as a teacher of home economics 

Location 

Special lactones 

Laundenes — — ^ 

Hospitals — — 

Melt packing plant — — — 

Lawyers 

Social Workers 

Trained Home Ecanamists — — — 

Health and Welfare Agencies — 

Radio and Television Slabons 

Others ~ ~ ~ ' 


Shopping FaciLues Available to the Community 

1 the shopping distnct of the community take care of its needs, or 
do the people go to nearby communibes for shopping? 
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2 Are the stores up to-date? _ 

Groc^ Stores 

Names Selection available 


Names 


Department Stores 

Se]cction available 


3 Wbal percentage of the people buy from mad order houses? 

Facilities for Educational Welfare 

1 School (list names of schools of each type which are located ui the 
community) 

public 

private 

other - - - 

2 Adult education (check those available) evening classes 

day classes television classes . 

3 Educational centers (list names) 

settlement houses (public) — , _ . ■ 

settlement houses (pnvate) _ 

orphanages (public) 

orphanages (private) 

4 Churches (list names) 

Protestant 

Catholic — — - — — 

Jewish 

other 

5 Libraries (check types available) public rental 

other (descnbe) — 

6 Community c^ubs (bst names) 

ClVlO — — '■ — 

social 

other 

7 Other groups (check those that are acbve) Parent Teacher Associa- 

jjQjj Grange Young Mens (or Women's) Chnstian 

Association ’ Young Men s (or Women s) Hebrew Association 

Club Camp Fire Girls CjtJ Scouts 

. Boy Scouts Women’s Clubs 

8 Museums (hst names and indicate speciahzanon, if any) 
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9 Is there a Farm Home Development program (uncboning in the com- 
munity? Explain 

10 Is there a home-demonstration agen^ - 

11 To nhat extent does the community use the services Ot the Agncul- 

tiiral Extension Service? — 

12. Approximately how many ol the community's high school graduates 
ate now attending college? — 

13 Do the schools tend to be progressive or traditional? — 

14 Are the churches a strong influencing factor? ■ — 

15 Is the community dominated by any ichgious group’ — 

16 What IS the community altitude toward education? 

Facilities for Recreatianal IVelfare 

1 Paris (list number available) public pnvate - . .. 

2 Playgrounds (list number av^ble) supervised — , unsuper- 

vised__ 

3 Places for swimming (list number available) public . pnvate 

4 Tennis courts (list number available) public — — pnvate , . - 

5 Commercial recreational enterprises (list number cl each available) 

mowes . ^ dance halls - - - , bowling alleys - - 

liquot-dispensmg agencies - - ball parks skabng xinVs 

other t)pe8 (list and desenbe) . - - - 


6 To what extent does the community provide lor recreabon within the 
home’ - - . 

^ Does Gie community approve of dancing? ____ W'omen smoking? 

Social drmking? 

Housing 

1 Approximate per cent of families m community owning homes (check 

one) majority some none . 

2 T)pes of housing (fill in approximate per cent of each) one-family 

twckfanuly trader muluple family 

apartment — . publtc-ovmed bousing 

3 Conveniences (list approxunate per cent of homes equipped) 

a facUibes electtKity , natural gas artificial gas 

running water bath central heating inside 

h appLances television set freezer sewing machme 

T. telephone automobile ( 1 ) (more than 

1 1 washing machine dryer 
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4 Sanitation 

a garbage-isposal methods electncally operated disposal 

collection , other methods (describe) ' 

b sewage disposal adequate inadequate 

c water supply source adequate - 

sale - 

Community Service 
J Local government 

a type mayor city council sheriff 

marshall . 

b functions of government In what way is provision made for social 
welfare? 

2 Local services provided (check those available) police proteebon 

fire department (regular or voluntary) courts (per 

manent or circuit 

3 Food and-drug inspecbon 

a meat government inspected? butchered at home'* 

b milk pasteurized? ■ certified? . other^ 
c restauranb properly inspected? ___ 
d drugs inspected? certified? - 

e other — - - _ 

4 Health services number of doctors in locality , number of 

public health nurses . number of hospitals (public) — , 

(pnvat/') — numberof clinics (public) __ (pnvate) ____ 

5 Are there any health and sanitahon reguUbons? (Explam briefly ) — - 

6 Does the community approve of quarantine and vaccinabon'* 

Transportation 

1 Is the community accessible? 

2 Mam highways (number) north-south east-west 

3 Rail transport number of terminals m commanity names of 

rail lines operatmg 

4 Air transport number of airports wilhm community If none 

m community, how close is the nearest? Names of airlines 

serving area — 

5 Bus transport number of bus Icmunab names of bus lines 

6 Local transport (check means available) school busses 

taxi cabs 

Communication 

1 How many local daily newspapers? weekly? , 

2. What out-of town newspapers are avadable? 
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3 Do most families subscnbe to 4 daily newspaper? 

4 Are current magazines found m the homes? Many . 

none . . , . 

5 List per cent of homes having tdephonc . - * 

television 

Few home economics teachers have the tune to compile all the m 
formation suggested on the community data sheet Howeve^ every 
teacher has the responsibility for gathering the information that w 
have very direct bearing on her day to day teaching She should add 
each year to the collection of community data and bring up-to-date 
those aspects of the data tliat shift as the community changes If each 
teacher would see it as a part of her professional responsibility to add 
to the descnpbve record of a community in a short while without a 
particular hardship on any one person each home economics depart 
ment would have as a part of its teaching materials information that 
would be invaluable m helping make that program more functional 


\3SWC COMMVINm DATA 

The collecting organizing, and interpreluig of d-ita about a com 
munity are neither routine chores nor ends in themselves Tliey are 
dynamic tools for helping you to direct your home economics mstruc 
tional program to the actual conditions that exist and at the same time 
to have available for yourself and others those facts that are pertinent 
to long time program plannuig and organization Using community 
data in this manner helps make home economics realisbc for the people 
It serves for it gives a base for predictiog and directing change In a 
large measure the gap between theory and practice, ideals of what 
ought to be taught and what is taught, is bridged 
Let us look at the ways in which a teacher might use intelligently 
tlie knowledge and mformabon about a particular community as a 
sound basis for making decis ons relative to the teachmg of home eco 
normes This involves a four step process (1) identifymg a particular 
community factor (2) seeking out and identifying the facts concern 
mg this factor (3) mterprebng these particular findings m relation to 
impUcahons for the teachmg <rf home economics in a particular school 
and (4) adapting specific day to day home economics teachmg to the 
impVvcations 
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Suppose one of the community factors you have identified is the 
number of high school graduates who had married within a year of 
graduation The finding was that among the graduates of the last 
5 years, 70 per cent had married witlim a year of graduation One of 
the implications for the instructional program might be that advanced 
home economics mstruction ought to prepare students for estabUshmg 
and maintaining a home and family la hgbt of dns fact, what could 
you, the home economics teacher, do m your day-to day mstructional 
program? Might you help your students recognize the kinds of prob- 
lems they Will be solving in a short while? Might you adapt each of 
the subject matter areas of home economics so that students might seek 
Out and examine possible altemabve solutions to tliese problems as 
they relate to their estabhsliment of a family? One home economics 
teacher adapted her subject matter areas to this one finding in the 
following ways 

1. MONEY MANAGEMENT. Eacli girl who was engaged was assisted by 
the person whom she ivas going to marry m defining the Jong term 
as well as the more immediate goals they would like to achieve for 
their new family These mcluded such items as help husband finish 
his apprentice training, furnish our apartment, start a life insurance 
program, make a down payment on a house, buy a car, and see tliat 
we have an adequate diet and the right kind of medical care Next, the 
students prepared net worth statements (hstings of their assets, mclud 
mg human abilities, and listings of their Labilities) and made estimates 
of the amounts of money they would have for the following year On 
the basis of their staled goals, and with the estimated incomes as the 
limitations, each girl worked out with her intended marriage partner 
a phn for spending for tlie following year In order to be able to make 
sound decisions about the amounts of money to allot for various items, 
the class needed to acquire considerable mformation and knowledge 
Independently, in small groups, in teams, and as a class, students inves 
tigated many aspects of the family financial plan— the cost of credit, 
how much food money would be needed to provide an adequate diet, 
the cost of home furnishings, ways of paying for goods, purposes and 
costs of insurance programs, and the like Those m the class who were 
not planning to marry within the year made plans for the use of their 
money for the next year, some of them planned how they would man 
age the salanes they would earn on thar first jobs, while others planned 
how to use their shares of the family dollars as they continued their 
educabon and remained economically dependent upon parents 

2 FOODS AND nutiution Thc instructional program in this area was 
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geared toward helping the stadcnls with meal planning and prepara- 
tion in relation to providing an adequate diet for two persona t-on- 
sideration was given to eating "out,- both in relation to cost and as a 
means of providing some of the essentials of an adequate diet Nutri- 
tion, as It was related to the mother and cluld m the prenatal period, 
was cxammed also 

3 CLOTHING. Clothing needs ol a new husband and %vife v/ere dis 
cussed, and a survey was conducted among a selected ©roup of newly 
mamcd couples to find out what their clothing buying practices were 
during the first year of mamage Budding the clothing wardrobe pnor 
to marriage, changing clothing buying practices, decidmg how much 
and how to pay for clothing for the family— all of these are repre- 
sentative of the problems these students examined- 
Can you identify how you might adapt a home econoflucs instruc- 
tional program m the areas of family relationships, home furnishings 
and housmg, or other areas m light of the finding we have described^ 
You may want to try your hand at identifying a factor m a particular 
community, fenfiUng out the findmg relative to that factor, drawing an 
unplication as it relates to a specific instructional area ui home eco- 
nomics, and seeing what you might suggest as a means for adapting the 
day to-day leaching m home economics One college student found 
the following schematic outline helpful in doing this 


Community 

Factor 

Related 

Finding 

Implication for Jiutruc 
bonal Program 

Ways to Adapt 
Daily Teaching 


1 

1 



All home economics teachers malcc decisions as to what and how 
they wiU do their daily classroom leadung In this realm of decision 
making, they find that pertinent information about a community is an 
important factor m helping them to make an intelligent decision as to 
uliat and how to teach Although home economics administrators, such 
as stale and city supervisors or the local school administrators, gen- 
erally make the decisions concerning the W of home economics 
program that uiU exist in a parUculai school or community, the liome 
t^nomics teacher u usually m a posiUon to assist in making some of 
the concerning the long term program planning and organiia- 

lion. IVhetbcr de^ions nude by administrators or home eco- 
nomics teachers, cffcctiie Iiome economics programs wiU exist only if 
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some thought is given to speafic community factors and their implica- 
tions for home economics education m that particular school setting 
Reviewmg and analyzing the important findings relative to home eco- 
nomics education for a particular community is the first step to mtel- 
hgent decision makmg in the organization and long tenn planning of 
a home economics education program By usmg commumty data, 
teachers, school administratore, and advisory councils have a sound 
basis for orgamzmg the instructional program m the schools, for deter- 
mmmg the kmd of home economics programs which would best serve 
youth beyond high school, and for establishmg adult home economics 
education programs For example, in one city it was found that over a 
hundred students, 14 years of age, had dropped out of school during 
the precedmg year before they finished the seventh grade Smce most 
of these drop-outs were married, the school decided that some home 
economics mstruction might be offered to pupils m grades 1 through 7, 
that a class for out of school young people might be organized, and 
that part time instruction on the half day basis might be made available 
to meet the needs of some of these young people When the people 
responsible for making the decisions about the orgaiuzabon of home 
economics education m a commumty are cognizant of the commu- 
nity factors that have implication /or that program, a more suc- 
cessful program can be planned, tax money can be spent more wisely, 
and families can be helped to meet their day to-day problems more 
effectively 
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KNOWING THE HOMES AND 
FAMILIES OF YOUR 
STUDENTS 


F rom experiences m your own family, from observations in your home 
community, from contacts with the families of your friends, and from 
your readings and studies in home economics and related fields, you 
have come to recognize that there are difierences as well as similanties 
m the way families think, feel, and act These family charactensbcs are 
vital influences in the formation of every mdividuars basic personality 
structure Difierences in family background and training helped to 
mold the individual personahbes you will meet and with whom you will 
work m your home economics classes What people eat and how they 
eat It, what they wear, the houses m which they live and how they 
arc furnished, tbeu occupabons, the amount of money they have and 
how they choose to spend it, the ways they rear their children, their 
entire repertoire of manners — all these mundane facts differ from 
family to family. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY BACKGROUND ON 
HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS 

Each of your students comes to your home economics class with his 
own particular backlog of family expcnences that helps him to see 
and interpret his class work m a somewhat different light than you or 
any of his classmates view iL To illustrate, one student may set a table 
for a class meal with confidence and security, approaching the task 
routinely and with no inner conflict as to whether what he is doing will 
be judged in tenns of correct or mcorrect. Another may be completely 
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insecure m the task, unfamiliar with the materials he is using and 
hesitant as to how to get help m solving his problem Some students 
inay look upon the ;ob as unnecessaiy and a waste of effort, since their 
chief concern is to get on with the busmess of eatmg without the 
falderal of settmg a table Yet another may want to gam pracbce m 
settmg a table in a variety of ways to suit a number of different occa- 
sions The possible facets of a single learning situation for each student 
are innumerable and are dependent upon the mdividual's past and 
present experiences 

If you are to make home economics classes meamngful for your 
students, you will need to be concerned about understanding the 
homes and families from which your students come You will find that 
what each mdividua! learns in his family experience is basically similar 
It is m the ways that the family teaches the mdividual what his world 
Will he like, what and who he is, and what he must do to become a 
functioning member of his society that farmhes differ These differ- 
ences and sinulanties exert an inffuenbal force m makmg every m 
dividual umque, yet very much hke others, self directed, yet subject 
to the biases of his particular family environment The many differ- 
ences in the ways families live have become increasingly of concern 
to the home economics teacher whose purpose in teaching is to help 
mdividuals live more saUsfymg personal lives and to make worthwhile 
contnbutions to their present home as well as to sift out those values 
and pracbces that will become foundation stones when they establish 
their own future famiLes 

TTie Working Mother 

As you strive to make home economics classes huitful for each m 
dividual, you will achieve some measure of success if you are aware of 
the conditions under which each parbculor family is hvmg If a large 
number of your class members represent families where both parents 
work outside the home, you may want to place some emphasis on help- 
ing your boys and girls see how they might assume a larger share of 
home responsibility Pracbce m working within the time hmitabons 
that are present m the classroom situation can help them acquire skills 
m performing homemaking tasks in other sitoabons where fame is 
limited These limitations which may, la the begmmng. appear to 
stand in your way, can m reaUty become important aids for effecbve 
teaching Shortcuts in food preparation and in accomphshmg house- 
hold tasks can be emphasized, so that values held important by the 
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famJy may bo achieved rather than pusher! into the badcground by 
routine household tasks. 

At the same tune, some students may see in the perfonnance ol 
everyday homemakmg tasks an opportunity to develop some funda- 
mental family values In toda/s home where many tasks are accom- 
plished by mechamcal devices, opportunities for developing a sense of 
worth, achievement, and rcsponsibihty become scarce It is in the 
family settmg where the means for mediatmg these values take on 
mcreased importance Your home economic students can bcOTine 
aware of the many opportunities inherent in everyday household tasks 
for perpetuating important family values * 

Family Size 

The lands and sizes of families from which your students come will 
loom important m helping to detemme what to teach For orainple, 
the gul who comes from a family where each member has a private or 
almost pnvate room, is faced with different problems and concerns m 
a housmg unit than the boy who represents a family where all mem- 
bers share a common bedroom The famibes of your students may vary, 
too, in ethnic background, tebgious behefs, patterns of right and 
wrong, numbers and ages of persons shanng a common abode, and in 
the respcnsibihties each member is expected to assume A knowledge 
of these family factors will help you gear class acbvities to the hves of 
the boys and girls you teach. 


Cultural Background 

One teacher, who worked with Mexican boys and girls, t ho ught it 
important that they learn to prepare the typical breakfast of fruit, egg, 
cereal, and beverage Because she felt it important that these children 
find means of gettmg more milk m their diets, she stressed cooking 
cereal wUh milk. The children bstened to her direcbons, watched her 
demonstrabOQ, and then proceeded to prepare their class breakfasts, 
but negj^^ to coQktheu cereal inTKilk.IiistaESs.eA by wbat appeared 
to be a lack of leammg, the teacher quesboned the group as to why 
they were not foUowmg direcbons They calmly expkmed that her 
method nugbt be aU nght for home economics class,” but they didn’t 
hke cereals cooked m milk, and besides, they never used milk m that 
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way at home because if they did, "no one would eat the food.” Ethnic 
and rehgious family differences have a marked mfluence on family 
patterns of food consumption. An important fact to remember is that 
helping people meet basic nutnbonai requirements is more unportant 
than stressmg particular kmds of foods or dishes to be prepared or 
preferred meal patterns 

Once you recognize that family factors are closely akm to the effec- 
tiveness of your teaching, you will find yoursell besieged with questions 
concerning the means for leammg, mlerprehng, and implementmg 
these facts You will raise such questions as Are the differences m the 
wa) s of livmg of the families of my students as vaned as they appear 
to be? What are the basic similarities and differences among the fam- 
ilies of my students? What methods will be most helpful to me m dis- 
covering these similarities and differences? How can I use this mforma- 
tion to make my home economics classes challengmg for each person? 
The answers to these questions will give you a basic background for 
guiding student growth and development. 

learning to recognize and understand the 

WAYS FAMILIES LIVE 

There are a number of ways of learamg about the families of your 
boys and girls These entail familiarity with existing records and first- 
hand contacts with families and homes as well as ardent study and 
an experimental atbtude The methods you choose will be determined 
by school practices that are established already, your personal beliefs 
and abilibes, and the resources available to you 


School Records 

One of the more accessible sources of family information for the 
home economics teacher is the material kept m school records Most 
schools have some type of cumulabve records in which can be found 
varying amounts and kinds of informabon about the family background 
of a particular boy or girl Generally, the home address, the parents’ 
names, the marital status of parents, the father’s occupaUon, and the 
number of children tn a family are recorded From such mfonnabon 
the home economics teacher can gam perspecbve as to the sizes and 
kinds of families from which her students come The marital status of 
parents and the number of brothers and sisters, as well as the father’s 
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occupation, provide her will insights into the common problems and 
concerns of an individual student. , r i 

Depending upon the number as well as the philosophy of guidance 
personnel witlun a school system, available sdiool records may give 
more or less pertinent mformation concerning a students family cn 
vitonment Some records contain data concerning fanuly income, leb- 
gious beliefs, ethnic background, parents* educational levels, and other 
social information Most home economics teachers find that tlicy can 
save themselves much efiort if th^ go to school records as first sources 
of family information No amount of pertinent infonnalion, however, 
serves a pracbcal purpose unless it is utilized intclhgcnlly You mav 
want to transfer the parbcular information you need from school 
records to your own home economics class records in a form that will 
be more directly usable to you For example, you tiuy want to allow 
space m an over all class profile for specific family data or you may 
wish to set up a card file or folder for eacli of your students Utilizing 
records that are already avaibble is a wise procedure from two stand* 
points (1) It helps you m organizing and mlcrprcling generally 
accepted information for your particular use in program planning, and 
(2) it avoids dupheabon of effort on the part of both students and 
teachers in gatheruig information Few practices arc more imlaimg to 
hoys and girls than the duplicate gathermg of the same mfonnabon by 
a number of teachers 


Home economics teachers have long used home visits as one way of 
gaming msight mto the ways famibes bvc — their problems, concerns, 
values, attitudes, beliefs, taboos, aspuabons, and pracbces Visiting 
the adolescent and his family m their home can help you secure a 
better understanding of an actual home situation MThen you see that 
Marys home expresses a standard of cleanlmess markedly different 
from the standard accepted and pracbced at scliool, you can under- 
s^d better the dishwashing procures she uses and make plans for 
helping her choose desirable and satisfying standards for herself 
Lea^ng fo recognize the ways families live is easier to accomplish if 
good rapport exists between you and the famihes of your students 
When families come to know, accept, and like you as a person, they 
more liWy to sharo w,a, y„„ Urem thmtng, more ™!lmg to kt 
you see them as they really are and more apt to seek your help in 
amvmg at soluBons to thear common problems and concerns Home 
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Visits can provide an excellent means for helping you build this kind 
of rapport 

Many of the class and home expenences that boys and girls choose 
to pursue make home visitmg imperabve for you for they necessitate 
your seeing, understandmg, and participafang m the expenence on the 
“home fronL” For example, one of your students may want to help 
his family utilize better the working space in the home Jatchen You 
will need to see the actual kitchen arrangement and know something 
of the pattern of hvmg of the family if your help is to be most effec- 
tive As the student, his family, and you work together m the home, 
an agreeable kitchen plan for that particular family ean be evolved 
Comparable results would be difficult to achieve without home visitmg 
Workmg with the student and his family at home gives them an oppor- 
tunity to understand you better and to realize that you are a person 
who IS mlerested in their problems and who has special trainmg and 
abilities for helping them achieve the results they desire Home visit 
mg helps you become cognizant of the needs of an mdividual student 
as well as the bmitabons he faces in solving problems related to his 
family livmg In this manner you become more effecbve m helpmg 
them to select, carry out, and evaluate class expenences so that they 
can function more efficiently in tbeir particular home environment 

Few hegmning teachers face the task of home visitation free of 
doubt and apprehension Frequently they are confronted with ques 
bons concerning how to get mto a home, whether or not parents and 
students will welcome them, what to do when making a visit, how to 
observe and interpret significant factors, how to share what they leam 
With other teachers, what items are pertinent and how to record them, 
and on what bases to make the crucial decision of whether or not a 
home visit is necessary These doubts and apprehensions are normal 
whenever a person is confronted with a new situation or experience 
Most concerns can be alleviated if (1) the solvmg of the problem is 
based on the process of thinking through a number of alternate solu- 
tions and amvmg at the particular solution that will best meet the 
specific need, and (2) the solution amved at is reasonably likely to 
be pleasant and successful If you firmly believe that the actual visiting 
in the home of a student will give you msights and understandings you 
could achieve m no other manner, you will choose to make home 
visits On the other hand, if circumstances limit the possibihties for 
home visitation, you will want to examme other means for approxi- 
mating the same ends Some of the alternatives may be to visit repre- 
sentative homes, to visit only those homes where there are students 
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who neeil help wth special problems or to rely on the information 
aleancd from other school personnel ic, the guidance counselor 
No two teachers follow the same procedure for contacting and 
visiting homes Having in mind a few basic cues helps >ou to make 
the experience professionally helpful and cnlighlcnmg Sliaring witli 
your boys and girls and Uieit faroilics llic reasons for wanting to know 
more about them and their families can help them to accept your 
visit When someone understands the reasons for an undcrtakmg he is 
apt to look at it with a more wliolcsome point of view than il he is 
uncertim is to the purpose of the endcasor 
Home economics teachers use a \ancty of Iccluuqucs for lotting 
parents ui on their reasons for making home visits One of llic more 
common approaclies is a letter to parents One such letter follows 


Dear Mr and Mrs Doe 

We are happy to have Manlyn as a member of our home economies 
class this semester Probably she has shared with you some of the plans 
we have been discussing concerning our ivork for the )ear Because home 
economics is so closely aUicd to the home, ue feel that it is important that 
the woik of the home and the school be bnVed i! sve aic to achieve eSecbve 
progress We hope that ManI)!! will have an opportunity to practice at 
home some of the learnings she acquires at school and of course ue shall 
be eager to have her share with us the lands of expenences she has at home 
Ideas and suggestions from parents are helpful to us m deciding what to 
emphasize m our teaching We want you to get to know us and to see the 
envuonmenl in which your daughter a working Wont you plan to vuit 
our class at your convenience? 

I make a practice of visiting with as many parents in their homes as u 
possible during the course of the year I should like to visit m your home 
sometime diinng the next two weeks if it is convenient for you May I sug 
gesl Monday January 24 at 7 30 p m or Thursday February 4 at 
4 00 p u ? You may telephone me at ED 2-2055 or ask ManlvTi to tell me 
whether either of these times wdl be convenient 

Sincerely, 

When actually visibng in the home keep in mind common sense 
raurtesies Tiy to place )i>oiM;lI m the role o( a fanuly member and 
thinl how you would feel d a teacher were visiting in your home One 
teacher who found home visitmg parUcidarly easy and helpful, earned 
With her this set of mental notes 


1 I need to have m mind a definite purpose for my visit What do 
I really want to gain from this particular visit? Is there a special way 
^ 1 can be of help to th« famdy^ Can I share with them a new 
bulletm, a bit of information about a new technique? 
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2 Did I inform the family of my coming? Am I arrivmg at an hour 
that IS convement to the family? 

3 Be fncndly and, above all, be a good listener Realize that if you 
are truly interested m the family and show it, you can’t lose 

4 Play the role of a team member, not the authority Be neither a 
moralizer nor the ‘Icnow it all speaalist come to improve the family ” 

Although considerable emphasis has been given to discussmg the 
actual visiting of the student’s home, we need not assume that this 
method is the ‘liest’’ or "preferred'’ way for every teacher to get to 
know homes and famihes Sometimes, using this method is undesirable 
or impossible because of the large number of students enrolled in 
home economics classes, the heavy out of class responsibilities of 
teachers, the miles to be traveled, the number of mothers workmg, or 
the intangible personal altitudes of parents, teachers, or students 
toward home visiting It is still essential, however, that you employ 
some technique for knowing homes and families if you expect to de- 
velop a realistic home economics program 


Informal Contacts with Families 

Another means for getting to know famdiM is to inwte the parents 
of a particular group of studenla to school This could be a formal y 
arranged meetmg, but, more commonly teaches hnd it easier to 
operate m an mformal atmosphere over coffee and cookjes As pmenis 
aid teacher sit around in informal groups, they can share with one 
another what they are domg and planning for Uieu chdien The 
teacher has oppor.^;^./ "Lil'^ohle^ 

rtrfma i-t^a'nTSirma, manner As parents and students 

the disparilie usable to the teacher More security, less 

happy to j Ij concerned result when tile home and 

brmg die ideal patterns of school and the 
iSnal patterns of home praoUces nearer one another 


PZanning . assistance m the plannmg and evaluating of the 

Gaming pa g^am can give you cues for a better understanding 
home economics progi o- 
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of families and their piacbces Getting parents to como to the school 
takes careful planning, a fnendly approach, and encouragement on 
your part, plus the established understanding of your students If pos* 
sible hold the planning session at a time when both fathers and 
mothers can find it reasonably possible to attend One teaclicr met and 
got to know a large number of the parents of her boys and guls when, 
^ter completmg the first unit of work and prior to beginning a new 
mock, she invited the parents to an informal coiTce hour. This gave 
the parents a chance to discuss with the teacher and the students what 
they felt their children and their famibes had gained (or not gamed) 
from what had transpued and to give their pomts of view on possibil- 
ibes for future class acuv.hes In one such an evaluating planning 
session Ae teacher learned that her emphasis might weU luwe been 
given to helping boys as well as girls leam to male intelligent shopping 
decisions, since a good deal of the family food buying m those par- 
ticular famihes was done by the men and'the hoys of the family 

Special school events 

looks and dresses, the soan^of^i^^ family— die way each member 

important, the actions which deSe ^ 

relationships When you note ih=t!u f ^ family 

m canng for Baby Sue's npml a if responsibility 

teous at school, Klns m^h 

better those y- -derstand 

he IS Many schools make a snenal *^°y 

by schedulmg regular confie^^ parents into the school 

discuss with feach« the -"d 

open house affau during a week schools this is an 

bon S a week that gives special emphasis to educa 

Classes for adults 

classes offer, execllent oppo^rtnn^el'J^'' “ '“y e'™?' “ 

mmOK In on adult class on prepanng 
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family meals, one teacher learned of llie concern a group of mothers 
had about the dietary habits of their daughters, particularly m the 
area of weight reduction The teacher was able to capitalize on the m- 
formabon given her by the mothers, she used it for budding food prep- 
aration umts that were mteresting to teenagers, yet met with the 
approval of anxious parents 


Resource persons 

Asking qualified parents to come to school to help m the actual 
classroom teaching is another means for gethng at similarities and 
differences m families One teacher employed this technique m a num- 
ber of situations In a umt on child development, she brought parents 
in as panel members to give their pomls of view as parents of baby- 
sitters In this marmer, the teacher as well as her class learned that a 
baby sitter's parents have concerns about their chddren although they 
differ m degree from the concerns held by employers of baby sitters 
Throuch such a panel the teacher can glean many of the mores of 
adolescent behavior as weU as some of the points of conflict m those 
famdies where the pangs of economic and personal mdependence are 
first bemg suffered On another occasion she mvited a trio of Swedish 
women to demonstrate the making of traditional Chnstmas ludefisk 
Utilizing parents and other family members in th^ manner can gwej. 
teacher many understandings of family celebrations and traditions, 
rehgious and ethnic backgrounds Chapter 8 contains suggestions for 
the effecbve use of resource persons m home economics classes 


Casual conta Jw.th parenls and od.=r famdy members of your 
students m the eommumty offer stdl more avenues for know, ng fam- 
,hes You can loam a great deal about famdy values and school erpec- 
tahons as yon share m the cleanup utter a eommumty supper or assnt 
wrth the eommumty Chest Dnve Often you wdl meet parents as you 
J Levv.e,m<r attend social functions or church services, and en- 

do your s PP S’ . , rounds of community hfe These unplanned, 
gage m utilized by ihc obscivant teacher. For example, 

sncrseemmgly Wto ''’°PP‘"S 

cart at the supermarket or who a^mpantes a youngster as he shops 
r„ ..Lhme are cues for teachmg homo economies. Through one such 
for do ^ . o teacher overheard and observed a mother and 
^i^hteTmake a decision on a dishwashing compound, the teacher 
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thereby learned that it might be important to some students to receive 
guidance and help m the wise purduse of cleamng suppbes 


Although face to face contacts may be more fruitful m givmg cues to 
famJy living, indirect means may prove to be the most efficient ones 
open to the exceedingly busy teacher Careful reading of the local 
newspaper can help you see many facets of a family s hfe the tragedies, 
as depicted in illness, death, divorce, and disaster, the happmesscs, as 
porttayed m births, marriages, parties, and social events, the accom 
phshments. as told in promotions, graduations, and honors Knowmg 
some of these factors at the right moment can help )ou turn a rather 
duU day into a nch. meaningful, teachable moment for a particular boy 
or girl Such a red letter school day came about for one boy when his 
home economics teacher called the attention of the class to an item 

Student Writings 

toward siblmes and others .u ^esponsibilibes, and feelings 
for acquiring family data. It wa™!! * ^dy home, all are possibihties 
learned thaf memblTf 

resented by he, Sr»dpa,e„,s. were 

face the, problem reabst.Llly’ and hoL% ' 

Classroom Acbvities 

ears m the class“om™p^^"'S’S'’^‘''"‘’'°‘’“’® 
«vealpe,bnen,„to^£^__^»f aeuvrues -ary be plained to 
These include a variety of proiechv,. attitudes and problems 

'vntings and role playSg techniques such as free response 

ui Chapters 8 and 10 ^d their use are desmbed 
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The home economics teacher has an unusual opportunity to gam in- 
sights mto family practices by observmg the ways boys and girls work 
in the home economics laboratory The habits acquired at home speak 
for themselves m tellmg a students family background story The way 
one sets a table, how he goes about the job of preparing to work m the 
umt kitchen, the kmds of foods he chooses to prepare when he has a 
choice, how he gets along in his work group, and the ways m which he 
solves a problem as it arises — all of these provide the observant teacher 
with some insights from which she may begm to draw geDerahzahoas 
concemmg an mdividuals family background By the ways your stu 
dents behave, by the things they say, by the references made to home 
and family, and by the actual shanng of family expenences, boys and 
guls present a hving kaleidoscope of family events The individual in 
your class is representative of his family s environment When he comes 
to school, he brings the induence of his family with hnnJ 

COLLECTING AND INTERPRETING INFORMATION 
ABOUT HOMES AND FAMILIES 

Several means available to you for gaming pertinent infoimatxon 
concemmg the homes and famihes of your boys and girls have been 
presented This mfonnatioa can be useful to you only as you see its 
impbcatioas for improvement of your teachmg of home econoimcs 
Few teachers have the tune to originate thert own devices for the col 
lection of important family data, most teachers, however, can adapt 
existmg instruments for their own use On page 82 are two checklists for 
securing family infonnation which you may find helpful Eacli can be 
modified so that it can be utilized whether the information is secured 
as the result of a home visit or by the other, less direct means that have 
been discussed 

The checklist m Table 4 can serve as a mental guide as you make a 
home visit or as a kmd of record after a borne visit Can you see how 
it might also be used or adapted for secunng or recording information 
about a family one might see at an athletic event or other commumty 
function? 

Some of the information desired on the above checklist can be 
gathered by actually visiting in a bozn^ some can be collected from 
already existmg school records, and some can be secured tlirough a 
questionnaire which you may want to admmisler Can you see how a 
walk or drive through a number of residential areas in >our school 
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TABLE 3 
Faouly InloTTiiatiOn 


Students name 

^ Date — 



Yes 

No 

■Evidence 

1 Did you feel welcome? 

1 




2 Did the housing seem adequate for the 
family? 

2 




3 Was the house id good repair? 

3 




4 Were the surroundings dean? 

4 




S Did the furnishings show good care? 

5 




6 Was the house dean and orderly’ 

e 




7 Do others besides the parents and chil 
dren share the home? 

7 




8 Were there evidences of a steady income? 

8 




9 Did you see all members of tbe family? 

0 




10 Did family members seem afiecUonatc 
toward each other? 

10 




1 1 Did the family members appear healthy? 

11 




12 Did parents seem interested and co 
operative about students school work? 

12 




13 Docs student have a number of home 
responsibilities? 

13 





TABLE 4 

Knowinj Homes and Faimljcs 


Name of family Address. 

1 Appearance of ouUid« of bouse 

SIT* largo condibon 

— medium 

. small 


wTgo condiuon good 

- medium _ 

— IZI 

apaxl^t in regular s^rtmcnl building 
dwelling o\cr store or connected with a business 
maVeshilthousmg such as boxcar etc. 
trailer 
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n. Area lived in 

very exclusive section of town 

better suburb or apartment house area 

good location on farm or “m country” 
m stnctly residential area, space for yard 
____ average residential area, no deterioration evident 
____ area begmning to deteriorate, busmess entering in 

considerably run down area, no yard space, semi-slum 

crowded, slum, streets and housmg badly in need of repair 

III Furnishings of the home 

furnishings well selected runmng hot and cold wa 

and conveniently arranged 
furniture and floor cover- 
ings m good condition 
miscellaneous articles ar- 
ranged to add to room at- 
tractiveness 


, room appears dean and 
orderly 

. room appears bare and 
unused 
, television 

_ radio and/or radio-pho- 
nograph 
. piano 
_ magazines 
. books 


newspapers 
comfortable chairs 
IV Personal appearance of members of the family 
neat, clothing attractive and dean 


. bath 

central heating 
electric or gas range 
closed kitchen storage 
space 

electnc or gas refngera- 
bon 

home freezer 
laundry facihbes 
dining room 

dining area in hving area 
dining area in the kitchen 
sewing machine 
sleeping areas m the liv- 
ing room or dinmg room 
facilities for outdoor living 
dir conditioning 


careless in appearance 

clothing dirty and in need of mending, pressing, etc 

V How family members get along with one another 

related happy family expenences 

related expenences that indicate family fnction 

attitudes of family friendly and pleasant 

attitudes of family unfnendly and constrained 

VI Family’s attitude toward home economics classes 

strong beliefs and convictions about program 

see home and school as cooperative team 

indifferent toward home economics 

~ unhappy about school situation 
~ see home economics as unimportant 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 

Vll Home responsibilibesstudeivt IS expected to assume 

large share of housekeepmg dabes 

large share of cluld tare duties 

large share of food preparabon dubes 

some finanaal responsibility 

care and responsibility of personal belongings 

httle home responsibility 

no home responsibility 

community may give you some insights mto the families from which 
your students come? 

Informabon is helpful only to the extent that it is used For the in 
formation to have optimum value, some kind of record must be kept As 
teachers leam to keep and share records, the burden of record keepmg 
for an individual teacher can be mmunned An important point that 
cannot be over emphasized is that the teachers should seek out and 
record only the mformaboo that has a direct bearing upon helping 
her adjust the home economics cumculum to her parbcular boys and 
guls To glean informabon and not use it is wasteful of your effort, as 
uell as professionally unethical. If the teacher exercises care m report* 
mg what she sees, without making personal value judgments concern 
uig homes and families, the informabon can be useful to other teachers 
who are also concerned with understandmg the impact of family fac 
tors on a parbcular mdividual 

Schools vary m their methods and means of collecting and recording 
informabon. Some schools requue that teachers file a written record of 
tune spent in each home, purpose of the visit, and an anecdotal report 
of whit transpired Other schools leave the recording of borne visits to 
the duacbon of the teacher In any case, it is wise to jot down in some 
form pertinent facts to assist you in adapting home economics classes 
to the indnidual Those teachers who work m small communibes where 
eniollmcnts arc limited and where they know the homes well may find 
It more convenient to keep a simple anecdotal card file such as this 
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What type of records you keep is dependent upon the ultunate use 
to which you will put the mforroation Some information is valuable to 
all members of a school staff, other information can be utilized best 
within the scope of the home economics department Information con- 
cermng the facets of a family situation, responsibilities students are ex- 
pected to assume, kinds of home economics equipment typically used 
by families, speaal aspirations parents hold for themselves and their 
children might become part of the record What facts home economics 
teachers share with other teadiers and how they choose to share these 
facts are often dictated by school policy and personal behefs, neverthe 
less, if the school is to help each individual become a more effective 
atizen some sharmg of mformabon is advisable. 

A careful study of existing records should provide the teacher with 
a knowledge of over all patterns of family hvmg that can serve as a 
guide for cumculum planning For example, such facts as the majority 
of students hvmg m houses without dining rooms, a large percentage 
of mothers worl^g outside the home, or many famihes not owmng 
sewmg machines, are mdicators for possible meanmgfu! leammg ex* 
periences 

Records need to be analyzed to find common factors as well as to 
indicate mdividual differences m family patterns Your home eco 
nomics classes can be ennched and your teaching can be more chal* 
lengmg and stimulatmg as you learn to collect, record, mterpret, and 
analyze pertment uifonnahon about homes and famihes 
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KNOWING YOUR STUDENTS 


What aie they really hke, these expectant young people who face me 
now on this first day I meet my home economics classes? There is Mi^e, 
surrounded hy hoys, expounding on his summer exploits, gesturing ^dly 
as he lets the gang m on his wtanghnR eipenences out West Then Sue. a 
well groomed girl, with the latest hairdo and slang expressions. iS sur> e^ng 
die situation to see ]ust what potential new Incnds the class holds, she U 
enjoy it more if the boys are in the roajofity, HI wagerl Here comw Tom 
Smith, son of the mill owner, headed for an Eastern Prep School come 
next f&U And t^re is Mary Brown, daughter of a nuD spinner, whose 
parents are divorced and who must find an after*$chool JOD so that she 
can help supplement her mother’s mcome Then there is Sandy-Popular, 
bnght, pretty, foendly with both boys and guls, Studmt Council president, 
cheerleader, and a real joy to have in class In contrast is June— quiet, a 
diligent woiVet, alone most of the tune, wearing her usual womed looh- — 
a girl whom I attempted to help last year but with whom 1 felt I made 
such htde progress These and thirty other eager laces, each cunous about 
me, sizing up the situation, trusting me to help them make this class and 
this school year meet their varying expectations and aspirabOns— from 
particular home economics learnings ana skills to just pl^ fun Will 1 
meet their hopes? Will I enjoy working and learning with them? Is it 
possible lor me to get to know »cb of them as individu^^ I can make snap 
judgments about them, a bit as Im doing now, but expenence has tau^t 
me that so often this way of getting to Imow others can lead to dead-end 
streets There must be a line of attack dial I can use to gather usdul in- 
formation that wiU be helpful to roe as their home economics teacher. And 
surely, there must he some means of getting this information so that it 
won t be an insurmountable hurdle m an already crowded teaching dayl 

This canid well he. your sohlotYAy ati ti* fcxV day you meet your 
classes, whether you are a beginning teacher or an expenenced one 
Each home economics teacher is concerned with getting to know her 
studenU as individuals so that she might understand them belter and 
gear her classes toward helping them face and solve their personal and 
family problems more realistically. 

Where do you begin on Au quest for learning to know students as 
86 
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individuals, particularly as individuals who operate m a structured 
classroom situaUon? Each of you already has developed a way for 
getting to know persons from living with and learning from them over 
a penod of years Capitalizing on the backlog of knowledge gamed from 
your past experiences is your first key to understandmg others A bit of 
self analysis, mcludmg such questions as the followmg, would be help 
ful Ask yourself "How do I usually operate when I meet a stranger? 
What do I tend to note about that person first — the way he looks, what 
he says, what he does? Over a period of time, have I found that first 
impressions were lastmg impressions? What techniques have I used to 
delve deeper mto another’s background? Have I relied on talking and 
working with that person? Have I tended to get information about him 
through family connections and friends^ Have 1 attempted to see him 
m a variety of situations?” Answers to these questions might serve as 
mdicators of your already established patterns of observing and leam- 
mg about others Although rehable in many instances, you must be 
contmually aware that your loteipretabons of other people are likely 
to be colored by your own expenences Also, you must realize that 
your own behavior, behefs and attitudes color your interpretations, 
your ways of judging conduct and of expressing acceptance or re> 
pulsion like the behavior and attitudes of your students, are learned 
and traditional, neither universal nor axiomatic, but, rather, dependent 
upon your cultural background 

Your professional trainmg is geared toward sharpening your perspec- 
tive for understandmg people In your college child development 
classes, you have been exposed to the most recent research and de- 
velopment m the ever widenmg field of human growth and develop 
ment. Through these classes you have come to understand the general 
growth patterns of human development for people of varymg ages 
Allied disciplmes of guidance, psychology, cultural anthropology, and 
sociology have broadened your perspective of the why s and how s of 
basic personality structures This professional trainmg has given you a 
theoretical framework for appraismg individual personalibes, now you 
must develop the abihty to apply thwe leammgs m actual prachce 

AJthoagh it IS impossible to new an ladi vidna) out of the conteat of 
his environment, i e , his home and family backroimd, his commumty, 
and the increasmgly interdependent outer world, concentrabng your 
attenbon on viewmg an mdividual as a person m relahon to these fac 
tors can give you insights for understandmg him better This chapter 
explores some means that may prove helpful for a better understandmg 
of mdividuals Because each situation is unique, these techmques are 
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not to be laien as piescnptions for what « to be done m a parbcular 
sitaalion, but rather as shraulaton for ihe development of guides and 
processes for erpenmenlation on )our part in developmg ways for 
better understanding the boys and girk m your school setting. 


HOW TO OBTAIN DESIRED INFORMATION 

A bome economics teacher needs to know enough about each 
vidual in her classes to help each make day by*day adjustments and 
to iormulate patterns for optimal learning Generally, information m 
the broad categones of home and family Ufe, health, personal and emo- 
tional life, soaal adjustment, past school history, abilihes, talents, and 
interests, and purpose, aspirations, and life values is very useful Much 
of this mformahon is avilable already in existing school records, but 
you will need to supplement this matenal by gatheimg specific kmds of 
information for a particular student There are a wide vancty of tech 
mques, procedures, or methods you might employ that will contribute 
toward a better understandmg of the individual, and, if properly used, 
can lead him toward better ^velopmeot and adjustment Among the 
techniques axe obsecvatioa, self reports, and soemmetne and projective 
devices, these techniques are explored in this chapter in the context of 
the home economics teaching situation 

Observation 

The technique most commonly used for learning about persons is 
that of observatioa. Each day of the school year a teacher views the 
student m action. She can observe the way he looks and acts — vibrant 
with health or sluggish, well or poorly dressed, responsible or irrespon 
sible in fulfilling class requirements, leader or follower, accepted or 
rejected by his peers These views can be spasmodic or recurring, a 
teacher needs to be contmuously aware of whether she is allowing a 
single sample of behavior to determine her concepts of an mdividual 
ot whether she is basing her judgments on an adequate sampling of a 
ttudents behavior that gives a more objective means for appraismg 

Ane^otal records and rating scales are among the techniques iViat 
have been developed for acquiring a more objecbve and systemabc 
view of student behavior Although these can be employed for every 
student in the dassioom, bome economics teachers usually have to be 
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more realistic and keep them only for selected students— those who 
present a special problem, those who have been referred to the home 
economics teacher by another teacher or by the guidance staff, or those 
who are representative of “typicar groups of students whom the 
teacher is attempting to know better 

Anecdotal records 

Bandall described the anecdotal record as 

a record of some significant item of conduct, a record of an episode 
m the life of a student, a word picture of the student m acbon, the teachers 
best effort at takmg a word snapshot at the moment of the madent, any 
narrative of events ui which the student takes such a part as to reveal 
something which may be significant about his personahty ^ 

One home economics teacher kept the following bme-samplmg record 
of a hoy m a seventh grade home economics class where the group was 
engaged in preparing simple snacks 

Flace Observed Umt kitchen, home economics laboratoiy 
Students Name Robert Smith 
Date 1/12/61 

Incident Croup project, meal prepaiaboa, grou^^two boys, two girls 
Tme 10 40 A M 

Washed several utensils, dried them Chatted with girls on left and boy 
on neht Smiled several tunes Commented about the salad ‘'At least our 
fruit nasn t turned brown ” Laughed when other boy, who was cutting an 
apple dropped it on the floor Said ‘Tick it up and nnse it off and put it m 
the salad Collected and stacked used knives and bowl Washed them, an 
other boy wiped them Moved aside to let a gul get water, smiled at her, 
suggested to another girl that she “ put the Ld on the sugar canister 
before it gets all wet . " Picked towel from floor, folded it, and hung it 
on towel rack 
Time 10 50 am 

Walked to stove, stood near oven, when oven door was opened, be jumped 
up and down with excitement at seeing the coolaes Put his hands up to 
his eyes and said in a loud voice ‘They re bunungr Called to boy in 
neighbormg unit “Hey, Sabil look " Did this twice, but was ignored each 
time Saw girl shake hand as she look cookies from oven and placed them 
on counter Said “Did you bum yourself?" Chatted with the gul as she 
removed cooibes from sheet, took several and put them m his mouth whale 
and hot 

Time 11 00 a m 

Ate meal with group without contnbuhng to the table conversation Used 
utensils in an accepted manner finished eating before the rest of the group 
Said “Any of you guys want the rest of these cookies?" (Three left on 

* John A. Bandall “The Anecdotal Behavior Journal " Progressive Education, 
13i22, January 1936. 
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plate > “O K. then, gnesi HI tales them and eat them m homeroom." Put 
them in his pocket 
Time 11 10 A M. 

Back at sink Busy nnsmg it widi spray Other group members had 
walked away Said “Come on. you kids, help or we won t get done on 
time " (No response from group ) Wrung out dishclot^ left it on smk, 
dried hands on a paper towel Sat down Nobced he had on ^ apron 
Stood. Took It oH and hung it in apron doset (Bell rang ) Ran from room 
darting between classmates and out the door 

Assummg that this was hut one of a senes of hme-sampling anecdotal 
records kept of Robert, what significant indicators for understanding 
Robert can the teacher glean from the record? Ate there any indica* 
tions of his work habits? Are there cues to bis mteracbon with other 
group members? Are there any indicabons of his home training? Is 
there evidence that his behavior is typical or unusual? What clues for 
adjusting the teaching of home economics for that patbcular group 
can be found? 

An occasional sampling of student behavior m a vanety of home 
economics class acbvibes can give the teacher insights into the be* 
havior of paibcuUi students and help her to adjust the classroom situa* 
bon to meet special needs In certam instances a home economics 
teacher may want to record incidents of behavior of a student in a 
vanety of situabons where she has an opportunity to observe him so 
that she might find clues for understanding him more thoroughly These 
situations might include observabons in Uie school haUs. the c^etena, 
at school funeboos, at parbes or dances, m his home, or on the street. 
In any case, the foUowmg cues for observing and wnbng anecdotal 
records might well be kept m mind.* 


1 The anecdote must be based upon a significant item of conducL 

inadent reported upon must be personally observed by the 

3 The inadent must be wntlen as clearly, concisely, and accurately as 
possible, and immediately after the madent has occurred. 

4 If possible <juotc conversations eaacUy as heard 

5 SigmBraot conduct »l«ch „ ravorabls cliould be tcported « wett 

as that which is unfavorable * 

6 ^port^y such ^ta as helps one to understand the student better 
/ An anecdote should always be cta t?d. 

tta wedota collected on a paiticuW student ate ol limited value 
until int^iete< and mtetjietatmn is nevet on easy tnatlet Tlie !a«s 
ptesenled m all anecdotes must be sdted obiecUvely and studied m 

»d by tbe .Ui! of Ac Deyanmeut o! Gudsuc 

•M Uoooudo, Tiunicg. M.ch.gn. Sota ll.u,m.ly. East iLdog. Olich. 
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relation to other factors Contradictions must be detected to see if 
they represent consistent or inconsistent behavior patterns Unique and 
recurring situations and unusual and repeated patterns need to be in 
terpreted m hght of what appear to be pnncipal problems or per 
sonality characterishcs After facts have been studied, clues to their 
meanmgs may be detected more easily If adequate and accurate ob- 
servations have been made and mteipreted m an orderly fashion, the 
clues of personality charactenslics that are discovered can be invalu- 
able guides for developing home economics activities that will help the 
individual make more satisfactory and realistic progress m your classes 

Behavior descriptions and rating scales 
Another technique for leammg about the boys and girls in your home 
economics classes is to use a variety of behavior descriptions and rating 
scales These devices differ from the anecdotal record m that anecdotal 
records describe a parbcular set of incidents whereas the latmg scale 
attempts to give a generalized picture of an mdividual In using a 
rating scale, the person doing the rating makes a general esbmate of 
anothers personality characteristics based on observable evidences of 
specific kinds of behavior in a variety of situabons When an mdi 
vidual makes an esbmate of himself on a rating device, the device is 
usually called an inventory , when the judgments are made by others 
the device is usually termed a *‘ratmg scale ” 

A home economics teacher may develop her own rating scales for 
particular situabons One teacher found that a rating scale she de- 
veloped with the help of her students was of special help to her group 
During a class discussion on “What We lake About Our Classmates,” 
she sifted the sigmficant factors as eipressed by the class and developed 
a behavior description device that she had the class use for rating one 
another This is the way it appeared m its usable fonn 

Observahon Behavior Description Device 
Senior High School 

WHO ARE THEY? 

Most of us are interested in improvmg ouneives hut sometimes we c?o not 
know our strong and weak points How well do our opmions of ourselves 
agree with those opmions of us held by our classmates? This is an attempt 
to find out what other students thoik of you. Short paragraphs have been 
wntten about some of the things which may be considered important in 
the development of an all round interesting person A summary of the 
opmions about you by other students may help to draw your attention to 
certam thmgs that will make you a more plcasmg person This is to help 
you not to discourage you 
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Directions Attached u a sheet with numbers and names of each person 
m our class On the following pages are descriptive paragraphs that may 
remind you of a person m our cliSs Read each paragraph carefully Look 
at the names of the students m our class At the nght of each paragraph 
wnte the number of the student or students which this paragraph seems to 
bnng to mmd Be as fair as possible, yet ^ willmg to say what you hon 
esdy think because only m that way can we be helpful to each other Rate 
only those students whom you think have the charactensbcs descnbed, it 
^y be one or a number of students, perhaps no one m our class fills the 
descnpbon Do not discuss these paragraphs with others, depend upon vour 
own judgment Do not sigi this paper 
Here is an example 


^me students are very talented musically They sing well 
Tiiey may play one or more musical instruments Do we 
have any people like that m our class? Who are they? 

Name 

9 Brown 

Bob Smith, etc. 


Student 
6 , 10 , 3 


^ have any students who are considered good sports? 

an? ^ "e good l08« 

and do not blame others if they do net 4 i F« example 

» lost they? “8““' ““ 8“« 

2 . Do we have students who are Door mort.'? m.-, u 

>^611 wilhSoune and nU ^ yo“;;Thw seem to get along 
people Who ar^ they? ‘ 

' 

tesosted m itatS W “'o »• 

not tire easdy They ^ They do 

working for their c^s without ^ ^“^7 

6 Do we have any lazy studcnu^^*"® 

* 0 " lo gel out of work. They always 

extra report or to serve rmJ volunteer to give ii 

tme. they say, to sell tit£j have 

a party Who are they? or to dean up after 
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7 Do we have students m our group who always respect other 
people’s property? They never mark school or pubhc furnish- 
ings You never find their names on thmgs that don t belong 
to them If they borrow, they return things promptly and m 
good shape Who are they? 

8 Do we have people who always borrow? What is yours is 
theirs They never have their own pencils, paper, books or 
pins They never return what they borrow Who are they? 

9 Do you know folks m our dass who always know what to 
do? They feel at home m any group They know the right 
thmgs to do and say Who are they? 

10 Do we have students m our class who are never sure of 
themselves? They are always asking others about the correct 
thmg to say, the nght cloUies to wear, the proper thmg to 
do They act uncomfortable around strangers Who are 
they? 

11 Who really has abihty to do and try something different and 
original, such as designing an aitide of dothmg, wntmg a 
clever skit for an assembly, or drawing a striking cover for 
die school paper? He looks for ideas and tnes them out 
Who are they? 

12 Which students have the reputation for copying everything 
they see— from your algebra paper to the way you wear 
your hair? They have few new id^ of their o%vn Who are 
they? 

13 Which students enjoy doing many things — crafts, sports, 
music, readmg and other thmgs, they want to leam about 
new ^mgs, they are seldom bored with life because they 
enjoy domg so many things Who are they? 

14 W^ch students seldom know what is happening around 
them, they take part m few sports, they can t do things, they 
don t hke to read, they are not mterested m trying new and 
different ideas Who are they? 

Summary Sheet 

HOW DO YOU RATE? 


Desirable Charactenstics 
Good sport 
Friendly 
Energetic 

Respect for property 
Socially adequate 
Creative 

Wide range of mterests 


Undesirable Charactenstics 
Poor sport 
Snobbish 
Lazy 

Chronic borrower 
Socially madequate 
Not creative 
Few mterests 


The same characteristics that were covered in WHO ARE THEY? 
have been prepared in the form of a graphic rating scale on which 
the teacher or students might rate an individual. 
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Observation Graphic Rating Scale 
Senior High School 

(Rabng same charactensbcs as are rated in Who Are They?) 

Rating of Rated by Date 

Direchons Check space that best represents your ratmg If you feel that 
you have no evidence to check incuvidual for a particular char- 
actenstic, leave it blank 


Good sport, doesn’t become an 
py if he loses or J joke is on 
him willing to do his share 

1 ! ! 

Poor sport, becomes angry if he 
can t nave his way, poor loser, 
blames others for his mistakes, 
gnpes about unimportant thmgs 

Friendly, always speaks to you 
whenever and wherever he sees 
you, seems to get along well 
wiA pwple— young, old, boys 
and girls, knows many people 

1 — ^ L_ 

Snobbish, never speaks first, con- 
siders himself better than others, 
assoaates with only a few 
persons 

1 1 1 

Energetic, full of energy and 
pep, interested m activities, not 
,*? <1063111 tire 

«udv, hkes to do things, you 
see him working for the elm 
wtnout gnping 

L 1 

' 1 
IJzy, always hies to get out 
of work, never volunteers to 
pve an extra report or to serve 
on a committee, doesn’t have 
toe, he says, to seU tickets or 
clean up after a party 

i 1 1 

ResoecU otk„,- property, 
maAs school or puhhe furnish 
mgs, never £„d‘h„ 

^gsta done belong to hun. 

“ “ hortowi he retunu thiaE; 
pmptly and in good shape. 

isoiTows aU the hme. what is 
Jhuss IS ts never has his own 
^neds. bwlcs or papers, never 
setums what he hoiiows 

Sl^doTV' 

§^P.hpU,.„gh.Uu„g^ 

never sure 

a^ut the correct thing to say. 
e nght clothes to wear, the 
‘‘’“S to do. acts uncom 
tortable around strangers. 
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Creative, has ability to do and 
try something different and ong- 
mal, such as designing clothes, 
wntmg a clever sut for assem- 
bly, or drawmg a stnkmg cover 
for the school papery he looks 
for ideas and tnes them out 


Uncreabve, has reputation for 
Mpying everything he sees— 
from your algebra paper to the 
way you wear your hair, has 
no new ideas of his own 



Wide range of mterests, en- 
joys doing many things — crafts, 
sports, music, reading and other 
tmngs, wants to learn about new 
thmgs, IS seldom bored with life 
because he enjoys so many 
things 


Few interests, seldom knows 
what IS happening around him, 
doesn t like to do many things, 
not interested m trying new 
and different ideas 


A similar technique was prepared by another teacher The difference 
and strength, m this device bes with the necessity for supporting choice 
with evidence (see Table 5) 

The behavior-descnption and rating scale devices will give you in- 
sights into the behavior of your students They should offer cues for 
helping you adapt the learning situaboo for a particular individual or 
for the group m general If there is to be student participabon m a 


TABLE 5 
Who Is Described? 


Student’s name School _ 

During the semester, there will be a number of activibes m which class 
members may take part Your ideas wiU bdp m die selection of people for 
each activity 

Bead each description and write down the names of the class members 
whom you think the descnption fits TeD why you think this is a description 
of the person you have named 

Write as many names after each descnption as you think belong there. 
You may name the same person as many times as >ou think he or she is 
desenbed. Put your own name down when you think the desenpbon fits 
you If you can t think of anyone whom the descnption fits, go on to the 
next descnption 

Use this plan for wntmg your answers 
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TABLE 5 (conimtted) 


Desenpbon 

1 think this desenbes 
(write name) 

1 think this descnption 
fits her/him because 

1 This ^ rson would do well 
on a comimttec whidi is to 
design a club program 



2 This person would be good 
at helping write a neivjpa 
per arbcle or at being in- 
tenieii ed about some 
thing which the class has 
been stud)xDg 





3 TKu person v^ould be good at sefling someone or some group c 
idea which the class wants to cany oui- 

4 This person would be good at getting information about equipment 
which the class is selecting for the department 

5 This person would be good at being ir> charge ol fixing up ibe home 
economics rooms lor a party which the ^ass >$ giving 

6 Thu person would be good at leading a comrruttee which is having a 
hard tune agreeing on how to accomphsh its woiV. 

^ Thu person would be good to woiV with m taking notes at a meeting 
where you and be/$be ase both recordm 

8 Thu person would be good at hetpuig others m a group talk, make sug 
gesuoos, and feel at ease 

9 Thu person would be good at bringing people s ideas together in a plan 
for a class project. 

10 Thu person would he good at leading a committee which has to work 
steadily at a job m order to get it done weU and on time 

11 Thu person would be good at helping a group sec whether it is working 
cooperatively and that it is staying on Uw beam, 

dass setting m developing or filhog lo these devices, it must be within 
the context of what is being taught. For example, behavior •descnptiori 
devices nught be developed you and your class for getting at char 
act^bes that are significant in developing interpersonal competence 
wnthm a family group More frequently, the home economics teacher 
uses the data that are collected via these devices by the guidance staff 
to deepen her uad^tanduig of students In some schools, where she 
may carry rcsponsihihty for both counseling and teachmg, the teacher 
can me ib«e techniques for collecting data which wiU be useful in 
^ing individuaU toward alleviating classroom and personal prob 
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Sel£>reports 

The student himself 15 the source of a good deal of infonnation con- 
cerning himself Technically, all standardized tests that he takes are, m 
reahty, self reports The tests administered in a local school are an 
invaluable source of objective information concerning that student 
Dependmg upon the testing program of your school, this information 
may be concerned with general mental abilities, special aptitudes, m- 
terests, and perhaps even personab^ mventories 

Students’ scores are readily available to the teacher m the cumula- 
tive records that are kept on each individual in the school record 
office Guidance personnel or a person in your school who is especially 
trained m testing can help you with test mterpretations that will enable 
you to know your students m a more objective manner As a home 
economics teaser you can use this informabon to adjust the curnculum 
for a particular student or for groups of students with specific needs or 
abilities Seen m relation to other factors such as age, school grades, 
and home background, test scores are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant mdicators fbr mterpretmg student behavior and for predicting 
future behavior of boys and girls 

The home economics teacher may also use, as parts of her regular 
classroom procedure, a number of reports written by students in which 
they give information about themselves These may be questionnaires 
aimed at getbng information concemmg home responsibihbes or family 
practices, autobiographies geared toward the youngsters* views of 
themselves as family members, free writmgs aimed at discovering their 
life values and aspirations, daily records or diaries which may reveal 
their dietary habib or use of time, and various evaluation devices 
where the mdividuals take objecbve looks at what and how they are 
learning in your class 

The mgenious teacher finds a number of ways to gam mformabon 
about mdxvidual students by employmg any one or a number of these 
techmques m her day to day teachmg For example, she might ask a 
student to keep a daily record of acbvibes for a specified period of 
bme One girl kept such a record $0 that she might get a more objec- 
tive view of tile use of her tune On the basis of her findings she made 
more specific plans for use of tune so that some of her leisure-onented 
goals might be achieved The record, as she kept it for one day, ap- 
pears on page 93 
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DaJy Record of 
7 00 AM 
7 20 AM 

7 25 AM 

8 15 AM 

8 20 AM 
8 25 AM 

8 30 A M 

9 00 AM 

10 00 AM 

11 00 AM 

12 00 nooa 

12 30 PM 

1 00 FM 

2 00 FM 

3 00 FM 

4 00 P M 

5 00 

5 45 PM 

6 05 p M 

6 30 PM 

7 00 p M 

10 15 p M 

10 45 p M 

11 00 PM 
11 15 PM 
II 45 PM 

7 00 AM 


Got up. bathed, dressed 

Ate breakfast orange imce, cocos, two sIicM “^7., 

Made bed, hung up my clothes, played with my little sister, 
combed my hair l l 

Gathered up my books, called lane to tell her id be by in 
a few minutes, started the want to school 
Stopped and t^ed for Jane , l ,i. 

We arrived at school, went to our lockers, chatted with the 
kids we met 
Homeroom. 

Spanish class 

Study hall studied my algebra 
Home economics class 

Lunch m cafeteria vegetable soup, hamburger, canot sticks, 

milk, ice cream 

Special meetmg for play cast 

Algebra class 

Rnghsh class 

Glee Club practice 

Future Homemakers of Amenca meeting 

Walked home with Jane, stopped by to hear her new 

records 

Got home helped modier with dinner, set the table, dished 
up dessert 

Ate dinner meat loaf peas baked potato, gelatin salad, 
milk canned plums 

Helped stack the dishes, changed into slacks, fixed up for 
the basketball game 

Tom picked me up, we went to the high school basketball 
game 

Stopped on way home for a malt, then we walked home 
Back home 

Undressed put up my hair, decided what to wear tomorrow 
Read my assignment for English class 
Turned off the hght. 

Cot up, bathed, dressed 


Does this daily record reveal anything ot that gitrs jattem of Uvmg? 
Does It give yon any aisight into her life values m terms ot lioiv she 
ti»s her time? Does it give any indications ot health habits? Does it 
show a balance of activities? If this record were typical of the majority 
of days for a particular student, what generalizations concerning her 
way of living might you discern? Such daily records, if kept for a 
specified tune, give a variety of mdicatois for a better understanding 
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and knowledge of students For ejample, if the home economics 
teacher found that the daily record of a student showed madequate 
eatmg patterns, she might suggest to the student home experiences 
relative to improving eatmg habits, or she might gear classroom learn- 
mg$ m that direction 

Class Profiles 

The individual students’ cumulative record folders that are kept m 
the general office m most schools usually contam personal data blanks 
that have been filled m by the students Information given by a person 
about himself may range from a listing of his hobbies to his plans for 
his future Together with his past school histoiy, his health record, 
scores on standardized tests, and in some cases anecdotal reports, these 
personal data are a source of a vast number of facts concerning each 
individual m a class One student teacher went to these records upon 
first entermg a school and compiled what she called a "Class Profile" 
of the home economics class for which she was to have her initial teach- 
ing responsibility She used the profile to gam a generalized, composite 
picture of the people m her class Then, too, she found it an orderly, 
systematic method for organizing a large amount of somewhat scat 
tered information so that she would have it available at a glance 
From It she gamed information for making inferences concerning the 
problems the members of her class might be faang at home 

For example, the home economics teacher who made the profile in 
eluded here could see quickly that in this particular group, eight out 
of her ten students lived m homes where mothers were not present for a 
large portion of the day Hence, she could gear her program toward 
helping these girls gam the know bow for assuming a greater share of 
home responsibilities 

The class profile can point out to the home economics teacher the 
range of differences within a class in short order Such factors as num 
bers of siblings, position in the family of class members, marital status 
and occupational status of parents, distances traveled to school, 
whether the student rides a bus to school or walks, his past grades, and 
home economics class experiences can be compiled on one sheet for 
easy reference Each of these factors for a particular boy or girl can be 
viewed in relabon to these same factors concerning his classmates This 
information can help the teacher guide each student and the class as a 
wliole toward more meaningful leanungs in home economics 
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CWs ProSlp 


Home Economics couise seaiof 


Kame 

Year 

in 

Age School 

Distance 

from 

Sdiool 

Number 

ofCtul 

dreoln 

Family 

Number 

of 

Younger 

Children 

Father's 
Name and 
Occupation 

1 Blown Rose Mane 

16 

11 

2idL 

2 

1 

Myron 

Television 

repairman 

Z Beech, Peggy 

16 

11 

mmL 

3 

0 

Cedi 

Factory 

worker 

3 Crawford, Fern 

18 

11 

ImL 

3 

1 

Robert 

Factory 

worker 

4 Hoyt, Barbara 

Id 

11 

SmL 

5 

2 

Albert 

Salesman 

S Jones Jaclue 

17 

12 

7mL 

4 

1 

Henry 

Guard at 

State 

Hospital 

6 Lane Shirley 

16 

11 

IHml 

4 

3 

Guy 

Factory 

worker 

7 Mortuon, Maureen 

17 

12 

SmL 

5 

0 

Herb 

8 Potter Marilyn 

17 

12 

lOmi. 

2 

1 

Arthur 

Farmer 

9 Smith, Emma 

16 

11 

7mL 

8 

1 

Whitney 

Factory 

worker 

10 Thomas Ana 

18 

11 

4 bib 

3 

2 

Gilbert 

Mechanic 
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Class Profile 


Date January I960 


Mother’s 

Occupation 

Future Plans 

IQ 

Home 

Economics 

Grade to Date Additional Information 

Homemaker 

Nursing or 
teaching 

97 

B 

Very shy — ^rarely 
speaks up in class. 

Waitress 

Marriage 

ai 

B 

Would like to be a reg 
utered nurse, doesn t 
think she has necessary 
abilities 

Factory 

worker 

Practical nuisuig, 
Mamage. 

87 

B 

Boy fnend won’t let 
her ]om Hi Y Not in- 
terested in school 

Grocery store 
clerk 

Telephone work 

112 

C 

Wants to work ui a 
large aty in a neigh- 
bonog state 

Factory 

worker 

Office work 

105 

A 

In a number of school 
activities, has after 
school job m drugstore 

Factory 

worker 

Nursing school 

100 

C 

Good follower, but not 
a leader 

Factory 

worker 

Teacher s college 

95 

B+ 

Engaged. 

Homemaker 

Nursing school 

No 

record 

C 

Engaged, rather poor 
student. 


N'ar&e.’aassd 

No 

record 

C 

Enjpys wotk with old 
people. 

Dry cleaners’ 
assistant 

Indefinite 

73 

D 

ran t read or wnte pro- 
ficiently, emotionally 
unstable, refuses to 
work. 
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Sociorotbic Teclmwjues 

Throush observaUon and a vanely of self report techniques, the 
home economics teacher can learn about how the individual perceives 
himself and his mteipcrsonal relations Slve becomes cognizant ol liis 
self image A teacher also needs to Icnow to wlut extent the student is 
accepted by bis peers— the reputation he has among Ins age mates and 
bis position and status in the various groups of which he is, or is 
aspiring to be, a member This information is particularly important 
to the home economics teacher for two reasons (1) one of her le 
sponsibiUues is to help each student learn to become an effective 
member of a family group, and (2) some of the classroom acbvity in 
home economics is planned on the group basis A recognition of the 
current group position and status of a particular student can assist the 
teacher in placing him in those situations that will help him achieve 
effective growth in group mteracuon and interpersonal competence 
The sociometnc techniques devised by Moreno* and adapted for 
classroom situations by Jennings * probably provide the most usable 
techniques yet developed for studying patterns of acceptance and re- 
jection and the soual structure of groups 


Soctogram 


A sonogram is a graphic picture of the interrelationsbips among 
the individuals within a particular group, based upon the choices of 
those individuals for a specified activity or situation ® It portrays the 
status and role position of each individual at a particular hme A socio- 
gram is made on the basis of a sociometnc question that permits a stu 
dent to reveal his choice concerning the group members with whom he 
prefers to be or work in a parbcular situation For example, one home 
economics teacher asked her youngsters to jot down on a sheet of paper 
the three persons, in rank order, vnth whom they would like to form 


L Morero Who ShoU Suwn^ (i«y cd ) New York Beacon House 

P Scwomelnc Grouping m Relabon to Child Develop 

men^ ux I^ost^r.ng Mentol HeoWi In 0«, Schools. Association for Supervision 
W«lunglon American Counol on Education 1948 
senS ^ R 1 constiucting a sociogram is pre- 

r J* ^nnJngham and Assoaates Urulersfanrfmg Group Behavior of 
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a family group for a 3-weelc umt on the preparation and servinB of 
family meals From this information she plotted the soaogram shown 
mFig 1 



Figure 1 Sample Sodogram 
patterns. 


iUustetma of graphic presentation of choice 


mowxNC Youa itudents 


104 

This sociogram portrays in graphic form the choices made by the 
boys and girls m one home economics dass for the purpose specified 
The results aie usable because the students had confidence that their 
choices would actually be used m determining those with whom they 
would work m their fanuly groups A sociogram reveals a number of 
factors concerning the interrelations of group members a pattern of 
mutual choices can be discerned, persons most frequently and less 
frequently chosen can be identified, youth who are completely isolated 
or reject^ by their classmates can be selected, cliques and cleavages 
can be noted, and choices between boys and guls can be discovered 
When seen in relation with other factors, a socio^am provides a num 
ber of keys for shaping groups so that individual students can be 
helped to achieve satisfactory and satisfymg group membership 
A home economics teacher might ask herself questions similar to 
these m making a first analysis of a soaogram 

1 What appears that I had expected to appear? On what evidence 
am I basing my judgment? 

2 Wbal appears that 1 have not expected? What are some probable 
reasons? 

3 Are there small groups whose members chose each other but who 
were not chosen by those outside the clique? 

4 As I view the structure as a whole, can 1 think of any arrange 
ment (such as assigned seals in this class or m other classes) that 
might have been a factor m the general patterning of the sociogram? 

5 Are there any procedures in the home economics classroom rou- 
tme and arrangement that mi^t have affected any patterns m the 
soaogram as a whole? 

6 What trends seem to be present in Oie way or direction m which 
the students are making choices? 

7 cleavages if any. appear m this soaogram? (A cleavage is 
defined here as the absence of choices between individuals who are 
m two or more subgroups ) 


a boy-gul? 
b economic? 

c nationality backgrounds? 
d. religious? 


e academic ability? 
f after school employment? 
6 preshge? 


facw“ w ® ““ S'-"* f" 
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The mgst immediate thing to do with the findings of a sociometnc 
techmque is to cany out the agreement made with the students when 
the test was given The object is to provide for each individual the best 
possible placement from hu poml of view The following simple rules, 
which have grown out of expenence m using students choirs, seem' 
to give each mdividual the maxunum satisfaction compatible with 
similar treatment for everybody else 

1 Give any person who is unchosen his first choice 

Example Joe chooses Sue first, Alice second, and Bill third No 
one chooses Joe Joe is placed with Sue, 

2 Give any individual who is mutually chosen the highest re 
ciprocated choice from fits pomt of view his first choice, if this is 
reciprocated, his second choice, if this is reciprocated and his first 
IS not, his third choice, if this is reciprocated and his first and 
second choices are not 

3 Give any student who is chosen but chooses no one who has 
chosen him his first choice 

4 If rejections have been securec^ check to be sure no mdividual 
IS grouped with those who most reject him 

5 Check the placement arrangement to be sure every student has 
at least one of his choices fulfilled 

Classroom distance scale * 

A technique that is used sometimes to extend understandmg of 
mdividuals as they mterrelate m a group setting is the classroom social 
distance scale, illustrated on p 107 The purpose of this mstrument is 
to discover the social tone of a group as a whole and the degree to 
which individuals and subgroups are accepted by the group and ac 
cept others m the group It is devised to extend the usual soaometnc 
approach, which allows a limited number of responses (le, diree 
choices ), to include an opportunity for every student to give a reaction 
to every other in the group Because (he responses requested are of a 
highly confidential nature, which is true of any soctometric device, this 
mstrument is valid only if honest responses are given It should be used 
only m situations where the teacher has achieved a lugh degree of 
rapport with the group If there is resistance on the part of boys and 
girls either to using the instrument or to signmg their names, probably 
the device should not be used Obviously, it should be used only by 
teachers with a professional pomt of view and a genume mterest m 

171-174 401^06 
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Vnowmg mote about students m oidej to piovide a more adequate 
home economics program for them Jf the teacher has good rapport 
with the group, she wOl have little difficulty m introducing it. Her 
explanauon may be that she is interested in knowmg how people m 
the group feel about each other m order that she may know how to 
help the group members get along with, work and learn with, and en* 
joy each other. The teacher’s name may be inserted as a group mem- 
ber, m the appropriate alphabetical position, if she so desires 
Exammiog the responses from the classroom social distance scale is 
just a beginning toward increasing the home economics teacher s un- 
derstanding of boys and guls, not the cod. The results should raise 
questions more than provide answers for her Too much is yet unknown 
about group psychology of adolescents for us to draw generalizabons 
from data provided through the use of an instrument such as this 
Perhaps the greatest value in an exammation of results is that atten- 
UoQ IS directed to certam aspects of interpersonal relations that lead to 
further observation of individual and group behavior Such observa- 
tions, carefully reported as anecdotes by home economics teachers who 
are sensitive to problems of group relations, can make great contnbu* 
tions to knowledge in this area At the same time they can be of real 
assistance m helpmg the teacher make intelligent class groupings that 
ought to enhance the potentials for learning for her students 


Classroom Distance Scale * 


Date ^ 
Class ^ 


We dont liVe all of our fnends in the same way Some we bke more 
than others There may be some people we don’t lixe at all 
The checklist on the opposite page will give you a way of lellmg how 
close an acquaintance you would bite to have with other members of your 
home economics class 

Copy the names horn Ae Jist in alphabeUral order, m the vertical spaces 
pefsOT^^ statement that most nearly describes your feeling about toat 

When you come to your ovm name, dieck the statement that 
how you think most oi the studenU feel about you ‘l««ribes 

No one ,n chss mU see your paper except y6ur teacher 

M“”- 



Fill in Oie names o! yout 
classmates in the square: 
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Don t mind her being in our class 
room but I don't want to have 
anything to do with her 
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Wien apptopnaU. suggest some P<>sM>>l= “'P®' j 

eW &?p!o»s that may pm.e most hebtul, but Itmve *o M 
decision to hiL It is his Ue and he should have freedom to make 
his ovm choices Vou can help him foresee the consequences of 


10 KfenSl^by'oUe Socabon such books and other pruned materials 

as might M helpJul . , j 

11 Curb&e desire to preach, to moralize, to judge, or to nu^e dwisions 

12 Shmulate the student to think for himself and to develop bis own 
plans 


THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER 
AS A TEACHER-COUNSELOR 

Because of your background of professional educaUon, and because 
of the informal nature of home economics, you are likely to be called 
upon to serve on the guidance committee m your local school, to act 
as a homeroom teacher, or to assume the responsibihty of teacher- 
counselor The informality of the home economics teaching settmg 
provides a close contact vath individual students. Because you know 
the student m his home and community selbng as well as m the class- 
room, you are able to gam significant evidences of his behavior that 
should be indicative of his unique pattern of personal charactensbes 
To put this insight and knowledge to eSecbve use, you can take acbon 
m two specific ways ( 1 ) you can use this background of understanding 
to adjust both the content and methods of your teaching so that it will 
harmonize with each individual’s level of readmess. and (2) you can 
share with other professional persons the infonnabon you have gamed 
coDCemmg individual students It is perhaps m this latter role that you 
can make one of your most pertinent contributions to the total guid- 
ance pro^am in your local school To the extent that you share with 
others significant evidences of a student’s behavior, the major objec- 
tives of the school’s guidance program can come closer to bemg 
achieved Only as teachers share their perceptions regarding the needs 
of a particular youth and appreciate that some needs require concerted 
effort on the part of all teachers will diey be fulfilling their guidance 
role of helping eadi individual become seif understanding and se^- 
duecting 

As a home economics teacher you have three very specific channels 
Uuough which you can function in the guidance role— your classroom, 
home ecoDomiM department club groups, and home visits In your 
^ssroom you have an opportumty to get to know each student well 
This personalized contact often puts you in a posiboa for opening up 
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opportumhes for a youth to receive help m understanding and solvinff 
his problems During the conference period you can personaUy guide 
him in those areas where you are particularly competent Through such 
personal contacts with students you may find realistic avenues for re. 
femng those who need special help to the guidance personnel 

As you work with your students m promotmg and implementmg 
school and departmental club activities, both they and you gam knowl 
edge of and mterest m each other In the chapter orgamzahon of na 
tional groups, such as Future or New Homemakers of America you 
can help an individual find a niche m a peer group that will provide a 
natural outlet for many psychological and social needs Youth needs to 
belong, these organizahons offer opportunibes to belong to an or 
gamzation whose members are working toward a common goal — ^better 
home and community life for all Youth needs to feel important and 
wanted, these organizations help a young person develop leadership 
qualities and learn ways of working with others Youth has a desire for 
gregarious activity ritual, and symbolism these groups provide op 
portunibes for such ceremonies Members can participate m small 
group activities as well as those that involve the entire national or 
gamzation 

Your direct and h'equent visits in the homes of boys and girls help 
you to gam knowledge of each students total environment Yours is 
the pnvilege and opportunity of getting to know parents and home 
situations m an approachable and helpful manner Your insights mto 
home backgrounds can be helpful toothers in the school, who hke you, 
are interested m helpmg each student achieve optimal development 

The primary source of information concerning the home economics 
program m a particular school is the home economics teacher Both the 
guidance staff and you can profit by an exchange of factual informa 
tion and ideas concerning that program and the potential it has for 
both boys and girls 

Opportunities for vocations and avocabons m the field of home eco 
nomics should be well known to you as a home economics teacher 
You are the most familiar with the resources in the home economics 
area to which both you and the guidance staff or other teachers may 
go for certain types of specific aids for helpmg people solve personal, 
family, and vocational problems You are aware of the educabonal 
offerings and opportumhes m the field of home econoimcs which cer 
tarn students may wish to pursue after completing high school and 
you are in a position to suggest institutions of higher learning that 
might meet an mdividuals needs for furtlier study in the home eco- 
nomics field The combined efforts of you and the guidance staff are 
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needed if others are to be informed concerning the place of home eco- 
nomics in the total school program and the values that are inherent in 
the program for different students 

Your primary responsibilUy as a home economics teacher is to teach 
home economics well You should be responsible, however, for carrying 
out those aspects of the guidance program that axe mherent to effective 
instruction Why not take inventory? Use the foUowmg checklist to 
measure your competency as a teacher counselor 

Teacher Counselor Inventory • 

Column A mdicates 'I thmk I rale well here " Column D mdicates “I 
need to work on this “ Column C indicates *This i$ a weakness of mine ' 

1 Personal CharactcnsUcs 

These first points are not considered aS guidance responsibilities, but 
they are important r^jmsites for success tn carrying out those which 
follow As a teacher I should have 

A. Personal traits which include 

1 patience 

2 tact 

3 sense of humor 

4 capacity for empathy 

5 emotional stability 

6 positive outlook on my |ob and life 
B An interest in and respect for duldren 
C A classroom atmosphere which is free 

from tension 

D An understanding of how children de 

velop socially, emotionally, physically, and 

uiteUectually 

II Malang Observations of Student Behavior 

1 recogmze that observing and recording student behavior is an im- 
^ observing student be- 



A Observe children m vanous activities, not 

only in my classes 

B Note the work habits of my students 

C. Note unusual behavior of my students 

D Wnte anecdotal reports of neoificanl “ 
behavior 


’Adapted from Guidance RMpojui&aJtfe, ef th« 


Teacher (Pamphlet.) East 
of Guidance and Counselor 
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in Utiltzmg Record Informabon 

I realize (he importance of accorare, oompreheiisive informabon . 
each shident which is cumulabve Ihroughout his school Me Wdi 
respect to school records I 

A Obtain information about students dirougli ^ ^ 

autobiographies, diaries, and rating 

B Study the relabonship of each student to 
other students through sociograms and 
other group techniques 

C Ublizetestresultsinunderstandmgstudent “ 

needs and in plannmg class work —««. ___ 

D Use record mfonnation in appraismg stu- ~ ' 

dent progress 

JV Counseling and Interviewing 

Techniques of counseling and mterviewing are used extensively by the 
tramed counselor To a bmited extent they are also used by teachers 
With respect to them I 

ABC 

A Become acquainted with the parents of 
my students so that we can share our 
knowledge regarding the child — _ 

B Try to be permissive m roy interviews 

with both students and parents - - 

C Confer with counselors and other speaal> 
ists regardmg problems of individual stu* 

dents, and utilize informabon they provide . 

D Counsel individual students whenever the 
problem is one that is within the scope 

of my professional competence _ „ ■■ 

E Refer those students with problems be- 
yond my bammg and expenence to coun 

selors and other specialists . — — . 

V Occupabonal Educational, Soaal Informabon 

An important guidance funcbon of the classroom teacher is to provide 
informabon which will help students m making important educabonal 
and vocabonal choices and desuable social adjustments As a teacher I 


A Emphasize the vocabonal and educabonal 
im^cabons of the subjects I teach 
B Stress proper atbtudes toward all fields of 
work 

C Enable students through explontory units 
to study the world of work 
D Acquaint students with vocational oppor- 
tunibes m the conunumty tbraugh ^Id 
tnps and other means 
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E Provide a cdassioom climate Mndittive to 
developing self-confidence ana good social 

adjustment “ " — — 

F Help students make long range educa- 
tional plans 

C Know the group structure ol my das^ 

CROU^ to hdp eac h studrat make 
desirable social adjustments 

VI Parbapaoon m the Total Guidance Pro«anj 

Teachers have responsibilities in die totd piogram of guidance seivices 
as well as diose wtnch can be pcrfotmed within tne classroom itself In 
this respect I 

ABC 

A. Am willing to serve as a membeT of the 

school guidance committee . ' — — — 

B Participate m case conferences, provide 
information and cooperate with other fac- 
ulty members m using the data ui the 

guidance of the student involved — — - — 

C Participate In administering, scoring, and 

recording standardized tests „ 

D Farbapate with other teachers in provid- 

mg oneotaboo services , . 
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PLANNING YOUR PROGRAM 


good home economics program does not just happen, it is the 
result of considered decision on the part of many persons Its perspec 
tive for decision making is three-dimensionaJ — its background is the 
tradition and foresight of the pioneers of the home economics move- 
ment, its broad purposes stem from the current social scene and the 
thinking and research of leaders m home economics and allied dis- 
cipUnes of science, art, and philosophy, its emphasis and focal point is 
the particular family or families whom its purports to serve 

All decision is based on values, these evolve into our basic goals — 
our precepts for daily operation>-our so-called philosophy VVe express 
these quite simply when we say, “1 want ” Throughout the last 
half century, ever smce the birth of home economics as a field of study, 
a number of persons have expressed those basic beliefs and concerns 
which they felt would enrich the hves of family members They be- 
heved that if man was to achieve the "good life" during his days on 
this earth he needed to have the opportunity to lca>' a satisfying and 
productive life m his family group To achieve this, most men needed 
help, the avenue for securing this help was through the educabve 
process The field of home economics was built upon the basic premise 
that man could realize his potential for effective family hvmg more 
easily and satisfactorily if three conditions were fulfilled (1) a con- 
cert^ effort was made to utilize all known information and knowledge 
and to focus it on the family, (2) a pm pointed search for new knowl- 
edge was made to illummate and alleviate blocks to gratifying home 
hfe, and (3) productive means for coramunicatmg this knowledge 
were found. 

You, as the home economics teadier in a particular school setting, 
are the crucial iactor in implemeohng the basic beliefs of Jiome eco- 
nomics You are the decision maker m your realm of operation — the 
daily round of class activities, the face-to-face contact with students 
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and the families they represent It is both your obligation and pn^ege 
to plan your home economics program so Aat each day your students 
wiU learn something that -will ennch thew lives as family members 
This is not an easy chaUenge» however, it is not as formidable as it 
might at Erst appear The classroom teacher is responsible for plannmg 
and unplementuig a home economics program for a particular school 
situabon, she is not, however, responsible for creating this program out 
of thin air so to speak She has available to her a number of resources 
to which she might turn, m fact, there are some sources to which she 
IS obligated to turn How then, will you, the home economics teacher, 
plan a program that will meet those purposes of home economics edu- 
cation to which jou are dedicated'^ What do you need to know to be 
able to plan a program on a sound basis? Where do you turn for help? 
From what specific background of experience, information, and know! 
edge can you draw? How can you expedite the procedure and at the 
same time not become overwhelmed or frustrated by the job you are 
outlining for ) ourself? The purposes of this chapter are (1) to pomt 
out the background of program plannmg m home economics tlmt 
serves to create a common clement in all home economics programs, 
(2) to outline some bases for program plannmg on the local level 
that should serve as tools for helping you develop a home economics 
program tailor made for your students and your commumty, and (3) 
to discuss some ways for maluag yearly, problem, and daily lesson 
plans for a particular school setting 


BACKGROUND FOR HOME ECONOhnCS 
PROGRAM PLANNING 


All s^ool programs be they in the fields of saence, mathematics, 
btcrature, or home economics aie built on a somewhat common foun 
dation. This common foundabon is composed of research and thinking 
rclauve to the needs of soacty, research and knowledge concerning 
bu^n growth and development, concepts about how people learn 
and contTOt unique to a subject matter area You have had, through 
your prolwvonal education courses, insight into why these particular 
building blocks are csscnlul to the establuhmcnt of a firm foundabon 
Jot an cdutttional program. Now. your job becomes that of relating 
ihU gcncraluod background ol knowledge to the formation of a home 
economics program. Althougji you may have an opportunity, as you 
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work with community or stale groups, to formulate over aU olan, f 
home economics education, more likely you will be concerned wi[h 
understandmg how the broad, over all pattern came to be and how 
you wiU tailor it to your situahon Those responsible for plannmg the 
over all programs for stales, cities, and commimities have considered 
certain specific cntena and made specific decisions that have resulted 
in a proposed plan from which you will build your program Under 
standing the bases upon which home economics programs are built will 
help you develop and implement your program on the local level 


Our Society — Its Values and Needs 

Education is obhgated to help the members of a society learn the 
ways of hving withm that society Individuals must learn what is ex 
pected of them m the multiplicity of roles they will play as they com 
plete their life cycle Along with learning what is expected of them 
they must also learn what they must do m order to meet this expecta 
Uon and, equally important, m what manner they can operate ac 
ceptably to achieve it This is known as the sociali^bon process, it is 
the shaping of an individual so that he can funcbon in a particular 
society 

You live— and vnll teach, most likely— m a society dedicated to the 
democratic way of life, hence, you are obhgated to perpetuate and 
exemplify democratic values A democrabc society places value on 
(1) Ae dignity and worth of individuals, (2) concern for the general 
well being of others and the exerting of cooperabve group effort to 
ward solving problems of common concern, and (3) rabonal thmking 
as a tool for decision makmg 

Worth of tndividuaU 

Home economics programs reflect an acceptance of these values 
when they are planned to reach all individuals regardless of race 
color, socio-economic status or intellectual capacity Respect for the 
individual is evidenced m recognizing that individuals have the right 
and obhgabon to pursue their own private sets of values, standards 
and goals, so long as they assume the responsibihty for the conse 
quences of theur acbons You can implement this belief in such simple 
ways as geanng your home lumishings learnings to various soao- 
economic levels or providing students with low reading abihty books 
geared to their readmg level 
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General U'Clfare 

The broad purposes of home economics arc concerned with the gen- 
eral welfare of all fanuhes Through helping individuals in families 
realize their potential, homo econonucs helps them to raise their level 
of living You will be teaching toward this end when you help the 
students in your classes learn 


To select the important values in personal and family Uving more surely 
To live and play and work more happily, especially in the family 
To rear and care for their duldren more successfully 
To feed and clothe and house themsehes and their families more ade- 


To use meu resources of time, energy, and money more thoughtfully 

.1 ^ I ° handicapped in the home more 

skillfully than they could or would if they had not uken home eco- 
nomics * 


In a democracy the edict of one person docs not usually cany suf- 
hcient force to bring about a change, rather, group changes arc brought 
about because of cooperative group acUon The famjy is the fcst 
laboratoiy in ivlucli tile individual Icarus that through group action 

'“"omios classes can provide pracuce m using 

“S'tb?®' “ -- ttonsn^tr 

cooperatrve ~ sr^^ ^-roirn'L”^ ” 
Sound decision making 

the means for toXlS"’''*® W “ 

B*t.n ot ihe *'°™ Emomicj," 

=s prs ~t2rt.LT?{V„rr s. 
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the Amencan culture is obligated to become educabou 
making Margaret Mead has said 
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for choice 


we must turn an of our educational efforts to trammtr n,,,. ij 
for the choices that wiU confront them Educabon inst^d of 
special pleading for one regime a desperate attempt to form tme ^ 

habit of mmd which wiU withstand all outside in^ences must 
arabon for those very influences The children must be tauebt^S 
to think, not what to think They must be taught that many wavs 
open to them no one saneboned above its altexnab\e and that upon'^them 
and upon them alone hes the burden of dioice ^ ^ 


If the home economics classroom is to help boys and girls learn to 
think rationally — to make mtelligent choices — opportumbes for male 
mg choices must be a part of the daily tdassroom routine You will need 
to take the time to help your students become aware of the process of 
decision makmg Much of the tune spent m the classroom be de 
voted to some phase of the decision making process Yours mil be the 
task of helping your students become aware of the decisions that 
normally need to be made m family bving, of belpmg them thinV 
through alternative means for arriving at a decision, of finding informa 
bon and knowledge essential to the mtelhgent choice of an alternative 
of developmg some skill m selecting an ^tema&ve and carrying it to 
the pomt of action and of helping them see the necessity of assuming 
responsibihty for the consequence of their choice hlost teachers 
recognize that a greater part of their teaching is geared toward choice 
making they need to be equally conceraed that they are helpmg 
students become aware of that choice makmg and of the process the) 
use in arriving at a decision 

Teachmg of the decision making process is feasible m any number 
of classroom expenences A home economics teacher can help students 
become aware of some of the many decisions homemakers make daily 
and at the same time help them to recognize the process used for 
making a decision The followmg illustrates a decision makmg situa 
bon with which one teacher and her class were faced and the process 
th^ used for amvmg at a decision 

Situation p lannin g sessiOT for meal preparabon laboratoiy 

Decision to be made l&nd of pie for dessert 

Altematices considered 

1 Make the pie “from scratdi " 

2 Purchase a frozen pie 

* Margaret \fead "Coming of Age id Samoa," From the South Secj p 246 Copy 
right 192S 1930 1933 and 1939 by Margaret MeacL By permission of William Mor 
low and Co New York, 
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3 Purdme a bakery pie 

4 Puidiase premixcd pastry and bUing 

flSn Ume ml ihercfoie, >• 

possible to prepare the p.e aed the other foods that *ere pUoi^ lor tlw 
£oJ StudtSs bad btde or no sif •n maloog p.e so Ma.b.W lot m^g 
a sahslactory product in liimted time were slim Addrf cost lot h^ty 
piodiict was not a Iimitiiig llctor; the quality of a ready baked product was 
acceptable ti the group 

Consequences of action taken v c j 

1 Girls did not leam to bake a pia— one ol the outcomes they bad 
eaiber expressed an interest uv achtevmg 

2 Spending the extra money for the ready prepared pie meant they had 
less money to spend in the next meal 

3 Meal was completed in allotted das* hme, m general, it was nulnbou*, 
attractive, and satisfactory 


This teadier might have encouraged the class to try out cadi altema- 
hve as a means of providing them with loiowledge, infonnabon, and 
skill for making a sunilar decision in another situation. She did^ how- 
ever, help them to recognize the land of decision they were making, 
the alternatives that were available, and the consequence* of their 
decision Can you see how you might use this same procedure for do* 
velopinguodeistanduig and use of the decision-maksng process? 


Ejecta of technological changea 

Western society u onented to science and technology and to the 
changes they produce Technological developments have brought about 
and will continue to bring about drastic changes in the socio-economic 
setting of the family During the past few deeper, because of increased 
industnalization, families increasmgly have become consuming rather 
than productive umts Ease of transportabon has made families mobile 
Increased scientific knowledge has changed the populabon picture — 
people hve longer, many earher, and have more children. Roles of fam- 
ily members ate changmg— women work outside the home, children 
earn spending money at an earlier age yet, paradoxically, remam eco- 
nomically dependent for a longer penod of tune, and men share m home- 
making acbvibes Advances in mass media and commumcabon have 
raised the levels of aspuabon of all people--seeing, hearing and know- 
ing what others have and what is available has mcreased wants In 
creased technology and mass producUon have created changes m the 
e^nomic structure that have resulted ui nsmg income leveb, more am- 
ple and varied consumption, increased leisure, and the use of material 
gams to promote better living condiUons Change is inevitable m a tech- 
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nological world One of the primary obligations you will have as a I, 
economics teacher is to help your students adjust to and adant eh 
that affect the family Helpmg them to accept materia! cbanL 
relatively easy, m the realm of aceeptmg the changes m family values 
and goals that result from technological change, your joh will be much 
more difficult People are wilhng and eager to have the latest model in 
a gas, electric, or electronic range, they ate much less wilhng to change 
the way they rear tlieir childrenl ® 

Technological changes have made individuals, families, communities 
and worlds increasingly interrelated and interdependent It is no longer 
possible to exist completely independent as a family or, for that matter, 
as a nation What happens to one family has ramifications for other 
families, saentific innovations developed m the United States have 
direct implications for the way of life of family members all over tlie 
world Increased mobility has increased the possibility that an indi 
vidual Will live some part of his life with or among people whose way of 
life IS considerably different from the pattern of living into which he 
was bom Educators are obligated to help boys and girls understand 
the culture of other peoples — the way they live and why thear ways of 
meeting basic needs are satisfactory for them You, as an educator in 
home economics, can help students acquire tins understanding through 
many aspects of home economics For example, when studying child 
development, your students may do comparative studies of child 
rearing practices of various families within then- own community or 
those of families of other nations Food units can be built around 
meals eaten in other countries Understanding meal patterns of otfier 
cultures aids in broadening the honzon of understanding Through 
food habits, your students can better understand the tempo and ways 
of living in other lands 

Curriculum guides developed by leaders m home economics edu 
cation reflect an understanding of and a desire to meet what are be 
lieved to he the important needs of a particular society at a designated 
time in history The way you interpret these needs and implement 
them m the learning experiences you plan for your students determines 
whether or not they will be met 


Understanding Human Growth and Development 

Basic to setting the stage for leammg is a keen understanding of 
how human beings grow and develop Through the combined efforts 
of many disciplmes, but primarily those of psychology, soaology. 
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physiology, and human development, there is now available a reliable 
body of knowledge that has facilitated this understanding Continuous 
research in human behavior will add to this important area of know! 
edge Many of the changes in educational procedure during the past 
few decades have come as a result of implementing human behavior 
research findings 

Currently there are many basic guides that we can use to attam a 
better understanding of human growth and development Basically, 
they evolve from the theoretical construct that every individual is 
unique— he grows at Ins own rate, has his own pattern and ultimate 
level and develops as a whole person through simultaneous and inter 
related physical mental emotional and social growth A tlicoretical 
framework commonly used by home economists as a basis for program 
planning relative to human growth and development is the develop 
mental task construct ^ 

Havighurst defined a developmental task as 


d.s.pp ■" 

tunes m their hves and individuals at particular 

and environmental forces whtcCfor tach f f K 
emerge as a uniaue individual, cause him to 

tasks is a usable guide for hom concept of developmental 

them to identify^^d staler because it helps 

relate to mdivlr economics as they 

specific learning at a tune m ** tnakes possible placing a 

adnevc to p4ailarXrl“ "hen he is ready to 

Denciopmentja tosk. adok«:e„u 
Because a large part of vour tir-™ 

when the individual is an adolescent^v^.?^””!?^” teaching takes place 
with the developmental tasks of ad«i farmhar 

as adolescents Havighurst has identified 


™>n* Crei and Education New York U 
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1 Achieving new and more nature relations of age nates of both aexe*. 

2 Achieving a masculine and femuune role 

3 Acceptmg one s own physique and using the body effectively 

4 Achieving eaiotiona} mdep&tdence of parents and other adults 

5 Achieving assurance of economic independence 

6 Selechng and preparing for an occupation 

7 Preparing foe rrnrmge sjid family 

8 Developmg intellectual skills and concepts necessary for avic com 
petence 

9 Desinng and achieving responsible behavior 

10 Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to be- 
havior * 

The home economics class can help an adolescent work toward the 
achievement of a number of his developmental tasks Its primary pur- 
poses, however, can best be realized through contnbubng toward 
achievement of two tasks, namely (I) achieving the masculme or 
femmine role, and (2) preparing for mamage and family life In a 
society m which the hues of dOTarcahon between masculine and 
femuune roles are becommg less distinct, the first task becomes more 
difiScuIt to achieve This is less true, perhaps, for boys tlian for girls 
The normal social expectation for girls is ^at of assuming the wite 
mother role In today’s world where women also assume the career 
role, there are evidences that women are somewhat reluctant to place 
value on the homemaker roIc~>pouit m fact, the manner m which a 
number of women proclaim that they are “just a housewife * There 
are mdicahons that although most teenage girls want and expect to 
be married, a very few want to be homemakers Real efforts need to 
be made m classes of home economics to help girls recognize and 
clarify their feminme role In umts on “Understandmg Self,” some 
time can be devoted to study and discussion of accepbng a feminine 
role, chapter meetmgs in the New or Future Homemakers of America 
or other home economics oriented clubs might well have meetmgs 
devoted to this subject Women m the community who have been sue 
cessful m the acceptmg of their feminine roles could serve as excellent 
resource persons m both jnstaoces 

Preparation for mamage and family life requires that a girl have a 
positive attitude toward family livmg and havmg children, it also re- 
quires that she be both wiUmg and able to assume and perfonn the 
many routmes essential to successful home management and child 
reanng Home economics is basically oriented toward helpmg m 
dividuals m the acbievemenl of this task. Class activities relative to 
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, L f and housms tiie family can be geared toward the 

clothing, e ^ Home management units that deal with the 

W0,w V'ty. -oney, and 

^vide taowledge necessaiy to competence m this task ChJd de- 
velopment and fLily rekuonships Mn both maW ma]Or, direct con 
Wbiuons toward the development of a positive attitude toward family 
and child rearing 

Not all of the developmental tasks of youth are equally pertment to 
home economics programs Some progress toward the achievement of 
ail the tasks idenUEed could be lealiaed through your classes, how- 
ever, your concerted efforts might best be aimed toward those tasks 
that are umquely relevant to your area of educational endeavor 
A considerable number of teseaich findings relative to the needs, 
concerns, and interests of human beings at different age levels are 
available Home economics educators usually become familiar with 
the findmgs of a number of studies in human behavior when they plan 
or'’re evaluate a home economics program Through a state wide 
study, the leaders of one slate identified areas of developmental tasks, 
behavior of human beings, and needs, concerns, and interest of youth 
They formulated a table of developmental chaiactcnsbcs of youdi that 
was used as one basis for developmg a home economics cumculum 
guide for their state The characteristics that they considered sig 
nificant for home economics education are shown in Table 6 


Applicalton in program planning 

A study of the developmental charactenstics cited will give you 
many cues for effective teadung For example, knowing that the 
mtcicst span of the early adolescent is short and that he is interested 
in doing things with his hands, jou can plan some classroom learnings 
tliat mvolve use of the hands but that, at the same Ume, can be 
achie%cd m a short period of time This is why, m clothing construe 
Uon at certain age levels, it might be wiser to plan to have >our girls 
make simple aprons or skirts rather than more complicated dresses or 
blouses 


Tlis dcvelopmcnUI diKactcrisUcs chart also gives you unporlunt 
viws foi SMuroce of boinc economics Icaraings While most guU dur- 
“O touig. tew me seriously considering the 
units " ° * prospective life partner, hence, preparation for marriage 
umu mo more clcrtive it taught at tlio later adolescent level, latlSr 

check die proposed home economics plan lor your school against a 
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developmental chart to see if you are readung students at the nui^ 
teachable moment * 

Developmental needs have been identi£ed for all age groups Be- 
cause they differ somewhat depending upon the soao-econonnc setting 
as well as the age, you will want to be familiar with those tasks that 
are especially pertment to the group you are teaching Understandmg 
the developmental needs of people will help you to determme the scope 
and sequence of your home economics program, that is, it will help you 
determine what to teach when 

Understandmg How People I-eara 

Leammg is changing behavior, when an individual learns he changes 
his way of behaving Learning results in actmg or thinkmg m a differ 
ent way than was done previously, this imphes change m relabon to 
certam specific goals Mobvation is the basic key to behavior change 
One of your tasks as the teacher is to mobvate others to want to learn. 
Thu will be possible if the leamers share the same goal toward which 
you are teaching Each learner seeks certain goals and their resultant 
satufacbons, you vnll seek to help bun learn what he wants to leom, 
but at the same time you are also obligated to help him learn what your 
training and experience have indicate u significant and pertinent for 
him to learn Pupil teacher plannmg and pupil teacher problem solving 
are based upon the leammg principle that m order to learn the m 
dividual must want to learn The leammg should be directed toward 
his goal, achievement of the goal will give him greater satisfaction 
than not achieving it Leammg is not sometlimg that is done to stu 
dents, rather, it is something that students do to themselves — they 
change This necessitates mvolvement of the learner — he needs to be 
mvolved m settmg the goals and in selectmg the leammg expenences 
geared to the attainment of these goals. This is why you elicibinforma 
bon from your students as to what their concerns and interests are and 
why you want them to parbcipate m a paibcular learning expenence 

The process of changing behavior 
An understandmg of the factors that are important m the explana 
bon of human behavior is essential to the understanding of leammg 
TTns necessitates seemg howpercepbon and cognibon fit mto a theory 
of human behavior and discovering those factors that seem to arouse 
mobves and establish the goals that persist m a specific situabon 
In parbcular, it is important to see how certam behavior that u 
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Arected toward a goal B chosen and geared toward action 
"retnlB n. attainment o! the goal Ealdwm explamed this model 
ot behavior change m this way 

•n.„, are three roam sections m the model cogmUon goal selecuon and 

,„?aneoted hehaviot The first section is concerned with the process 
what the sihiabon is Lke Cognibon includes perception 
Ae immediately perceptible aspects of the environment and also processes 
of making ludgments or inferences about remote parts of the situation 
The s4ind section « concerned with the process of goal selechon 
An individual does not constantly have the same goals In any specifac 

situation one or several motives may be aroused We must therefore discover 
what situational factors tend to arouse what kind of mobvcs Not all motives 
are reahzed m overt behavior Some are inhibited, are ignored because they 
are ununportant others are too difficult even to try to sabsfy Some mobves, 
however, do establish a goal that the individual tries to attain 

Tlie thud seebon is concerned with goal aUainment or goal-directed 
behavior Once a goal is set there are often alteniabve ways of trying to 
achieve it The selecbon of the means to a goal, the carrymg out of this 
means and the guidance of the ongoing behavior toward the goal are all 
involved in goal-duected behavior* 


Umdrancet io looming 

Decisions are made in telabon to an immediate or ultimate goal that 
the individual wants to achieve The selection of one goal is related to 
the particular motive or motives that are evoked. However, all motives 
do not result in acbon toward goals Wlien two or more motives are 
aroused at the same time, acbon does not lesuU If the motives are m 
conflict, satisfying one will mean frustrating the others This is exem 
phfied in the decision the teacher of home economics makes relative 
to the acceptance of workmanship standards Often the standards of 
work she is willing to accept are quite different from those that are 
acceptable to her students She is tom between forcing the individual 
to accept her standard based on the belief that her training m home 
economics has given her a yardstick for measutmg wotkinanship stand 
and allowing the learner to evolve his own standard, based on 
the behef that the individual has the right to choose his own standard 
bwause he is the one who must bear the consequences of the choice 
When rtiotwes are m conflict, the may choose one and dis 

regard the other, try to satisfy each m turn, or come to no decision 
and take no action 

Inaction may aUo result becaose motives are inhibited. Inhibiuon 
"■ Naw Voik Ihilt. 
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may take place because the individual is able to foresee the conse. 
quences of satisfymg a particular motive The teacher of home eco- 
nomics may be able to see, for example, that forcmg her students to 
accept her workmanship standard may result m a breakdown of stu 
dent morale, she may, therefore, choose to take no action in forcmg 
what she believes are acceptable standards of workmanship 
Inhibibon may also occur when an mdividual respects a rule that 
condemns a specific behavior The school pohcy that prohibits >oung 
sters from talking with one another dunng study hall is usually upheld 
by teachers even though m some cases they are certain that allowing 
some persons to talk to one another would result in more eSaent use 
of tune and faaUtate learning In this case the decision is made m 
favor of following the rule rather than an action which would result 
m what the teacher might feel to be better learning for the students 
mvolved 

At times, wished for goals are impossible to attain or may be attamed 
without action The desue to be able to help each student individually 
or to gear the cumculum toward meeting mdividual differences is 
very important to many teachers Yet the impact of large classes 
crowded mto too-bttle space for limited penods of time make this 
wished for goal too often impossible to a^eve On the other hand, 
the abihty to apply principles learned m class to his own mdividual 
needs is sometimes attamed by the learner through no particular action 
of the teacher 

The weighing of several motives and the decision to act on one mo- 
tive m particular is charactensbc of goal directed behavior It requires 
a measure of matiuity Whether or not a mobve will result in action 
IS determined by the factors of strength of mobve, possibility of success, 
self confidence of the mdividual, and the ability to make a choice and 
disregard other motives 

One cue from the cognitive map is self-concept, a picture of the person 
himself as he sees himself The decision to act or not to act frequently 

reveals a great deal about how a person perceives himself Ea^ step 

la tisie behawar process depends upon certain characteristics of the 
external situahon, as perceived or cognized fay the individuaL* 

Individuals learn if they want to leam. tfus is the moral of the adage, 
“You can lead a horse to water but you can t make him dnoL" So it is 
with your students, you can guide them in leammg, but you cannot 
make them leam They themselves must want to change their present 
Ways of behaving or thinking Hence, leammg is dependent upon 
•Jbid p 123 
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* . t the leameis to leant This mteiit ts related to 4e pre- 

Ihe mtent ot tne ^ sttuahon, which are 

conceived tde ^ erpenences. to how he accepts the new 

partly *e sense that it is the sbmctured expenence 

message ( setting), and to what the learner does with the 

f'^a ‘ A teacher has Ihe task of attempting to know to some degree 
w£t Ideas a learner has in relation to a partienlar home economics 
learning and te plan leammg erpenences so that the mfomation 
gained will actually change his preconceived notions, thus changing 
his behavior 


Factors contnbuting to learning 

\Vhak can you, as a teacher, do to set the stage for your students to 
learn? Among the factors that contribute to learning are the following. 

1. DirrznMiNiNC wuat is re-isonabix to expect students to lbabn. 
In order to learn, it is essential that what is being detemuned as an 
educational outcome is possible as a learning product For example, 
learning what knds and colors of clothing to select m order to be 
clothed attractively and appropriately is a possible learning product 
for home economics teaching, on the other hand, changing body struc* 
ture or facial features in order to be more attractive is not a possible 
educational outcome. Understanding how people learn can help us 
detcnnme what is possible for people to learn. 

2. PBOITIJINC OPPORTUMTttS TOH THE STUDENTS TO PRACTICE IVXIAT 


THEY ARE iXAKNiAC. Understanding how people learn is essential, too, 
forhnowing what conditions are most conducive to eHecUve learning 
For instance, studies indicate that if an individual has the opportunity 
to put into actual practice tliat which he is learning, he is less likely to 
forget what he has already learned while he is increasing his amount 
of knowledge ^ou apply this leanung prmciple when jou reinforce 
what the student has done at home in the classroom experiences and 
when you encourage him to pr..ctice at homo what he has learned at 
school In reality, the home experience program in home economics is 
huill upon this premise If the learner has the opportumty to put mto 
practice in daily living what he has learned at school, and is encour- 
ag^ to do so, the possibilities that bis behavior wiU change-that he 
will learn — are greatly enhanced 


3. PIA.VMNC EXPERIE-SCCS THAT ARE SATISTONC ANP COSSICTEXT IVmt 
inmoL, liAiLMMo Ldntmg is more apt to tale place if what is beins 
anght is comntent with oUicr Icannng cspcncnccs the learner hi 
lud Similar Icara.ngs tend to retnforee one anollier, meonsrstent learn- 
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M3gs tend to {rustrate or cancel out one another Understanding this 
learning principle is basic to the effective teaching of home economics 
Nearly all students have had some experience m family hvmg — all 
have had experiences m feedmg, clothmg, and housmg themselves, 
all are the products of some child rearing practices, all have shared m 
human interacbon in a group setting You can make learning for an 
individual more possible if you know and understand some of the 
homemaking experiences he has had This gives you the basis for 
startmg where the student is and some cues for where and how far 
you can take him through classroom learning expenences Implement- 
mg this leammg principle is what is meant by Ae advice “Make the 
learning reahstic and functional" This principle of leammg implies 
that home economics subject matter t»an be learned readily because, 
for most people, it is not a completely new and unfamiliar kmd of 
horning On the other hand, to change behavior m relation to family 
life IS not simple for often it requires that the learner unlearn as well 
as learn The new learning will need to be considerably more satisfying 
than the old if this is to happen 

You can set the stage for more effective learmng m your classroom 
when you know from what kmd of home a student comes and adapt 
your program to what you know At the same time, you have an 
obligation to add to the expenences he has had at home, to point out 
alternative ways for solving homemakmg problems, to acquaint him 
With some possible outcomes or consequences of the alternatives con- 
sidered, and to help him accept and adapt to change Acceptance of 
change is more likely to take place if it is built upon previous learning 
—that is, past experiences in which the learner has participated and 
which have resulted in either satisfying or dissatisfymg results for him 

4 CAFITAUZINC ON THE MULTIPLE OUTCOMES OF A LEARNING EXPEM 
ENCE A smgle learning expenence results n multiple outcomes You 
will want to capitalize on this learning pnnciple as you plan learmng 
experiences for your classes For example, the desired outcome for 
your students, toward which you are directing your teachmg m a par 
ticular lesson, may be the preparation by the stuuent of a simple break- 
fast for two in a hmited tune period While the student is preparing 
this breakfast in the allotted time, it is possible for many other learn- 
ings to be taking place He may be learning to prepare the brealciast, 
he may be learning how to use special time saving equipment At the 
same time he may be learning to be inefficient in the use of energy, 
to waste food, or to accept a product that is less than standard in 
quahty It is also possible for him to be learning cither good or poor 
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I ,uo,UnK with oUlcrs toward the solving of a common problem 
Sc 0^1“ ®mber of outcomes that are 


l°o^b.ht.e?fori'“™‘"S ‘"I-"™* “> “ '“"“"8 

n most uuportant, we need to use that leannng cxpcnence to its 
’lest potential If teachers took the lime to have studenU look at 
a smale teaming experience and recognize wliat is possible for them 
to learn from it. to have them evaluate that same cxpcncncc in terms of 
what they actually did Icam, and draw some generalizations from llic 
experience that would be applicable in another situation, fcarning 
would be greatly facilitaled and would be more efficient and effective. 

5 HELPING STUDENTS APPLY TIIEIA LEAllMNCS TO NEIV SITUATIONS. 

Transfer of learning, that is, being able to apply what you Icaro today 
to a future Ume and a different situation, requires lliat one be capable 
of seeing relationships and making generalizations This necessitates 
that he be aware of tlio similarities m situations and that he is able to 
take a number of specifics and reduce them to a general mode for 
attacking problems One of the wie/or ;oI>s in leaching w helping stu- 
dents acquire this competency Every learning expencnce ought to 
result ui the learner becoming aware of tlie kind of generalization he u 
using to guide lus particular action or actions A generalization mig^t 
be described as a principle that tlie learner will go on to use in a num* 
ber of situations, a general attitude or value judgment applicable to a 
number of situations, or a method of operating that is usable in a num 
ber of situations Figure 2 schematically defines a generalization 
When careful examinabon of a number of related but different 
specific situations reveals a common concept of "truth," that inference, 
d mutually applicable in ail cases, is called a generalucation This rela* 
tionship IS shown in the diagram in Fig 2 The sohd Imes indicate 
reciprocity between individual cases and fundamental inferences This 
generalization has been identified as a result of the inductive process 
of reasoning In turn, after its acceptance as a basic concept, the een- 
crab^hon can be applied to and used in understandmg other related 
but different specific situations The dotted lines above indicate tlie 
reciprocal rclat onslups between the generalizations and their uses m 
uiideretanding paiftcufat cases Tins action is a result 
ol deductive reasoning 

‘‘f ’i” S«n=raUzaW ™d see .elaton- 


As teachers we need to be more aware of tlie 
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Figure 2 Schematic defiuboo of a geaenhzatioa Cootnbuted by Dr Loiuse 
Centty Home Economics Educaboo. Colorado State University Fort CoIIuu 
Colorado 


What we did sod learned todayt 

We talked about the observatioDS we made of 6>year-oIds — our brothers 
and sisters the chJdren in the oeighborhood, the Btst grade here in school 
and a Sunday school class We noticed that not all the children were the 
same size some acted more grown up than others some could read and 
wnte better than others 

We read in our testbooks about (he way children grow hi the reports 
that Here given in class all the books seexned to say the same things aoout 
child growth 

We brought our baby books and compared what we were like when we 
were a certain age Some of us walked when we were 8 months old some 
of us did not walk until after IS months, but we all walk 0 1C. aow~—tt 
didn t make any difference 
■What it means to me 

People don t all grow up in the same way Some grow faster than others 
Every person has his own patteni of growing. 
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■Where t tiS'Sien I worry because tm tallet than most o£ the 

Vids m sitting. 1 wont expect aU of the kids to wwt to do the 

When i m haby sister do£ Just because theyre 6. too 

same things my ® j „pect aU my children to do the same 

When I second one doesnt learn to walk as soon 

fast one did. 1 won’t think he's not going to bo as smart. 

Bv no means is the foregoing discussion exhaustive— it has m^y 
hie42hted some of the accepted ideas about bow people learn The 
eiSphLis here has been on how people learn as individuals Chapter b 
discusses how individuals leam m groups As a teacher you will benefit 
from formulating for yourself, from your background of educational 
psychology and your past experiences, a set of leammg principles by 
which you can operate m developing classroom experiences from which 
your students can leam 

The Subject Matter of Home Economics 

The home economics teacher today functioDS m five distinct subject- 
matter areas These are family and child development, home man* 
agement and famdy economics, foods and nulntion, housmg. home 
funusbmg, and household equipment, and clolhmg, teimles. and re- 
lated art From the content of these subject matter areas her students 
gam information, knowledge, skill, and practice that enable them to 
(1) provide a home euvirooment conducive to satisfying family hfe 
for all members at all stages of the We cycle. (2) nurture the young 
and foster their healthy growth and development, [Z) direct consump- 
tion of food, clothing, housmg, and other goods and services toward 
meeting physical, social, and psychic needs, (4) form intelligent deci- 
sions concerning the use of material and human resources and accept 
responsibihty for the outcomes of decisions made, and (5) perform 
the physical work of homeroaking in such a way that it contributes 
eSecUvely to furthering individual and farruly goals 

In your college classes m home economics you have bad courses m 
each of these subject matter areas These were oriented toward giving 
you technical information for both personal and professional use In 
some cases you have had a senes of courses m one subject matter 
each course built on the previous one, and the total has given you 
lugbly speoaW tammg » the area. Yow role m teaehSig honie 
at a levd War that, the coBego level will rwl be the same 
as the role of the ceUege teacher o! specialized sub|eet matter rn home 
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ecoDonucs The coUege teacher ts concerned pnmanly with preparing 
professional persons in home economics, you are concerned prunanlv 
With onentmg your teaching toward making contnbutions to better 
fannly life through the various areas of home economics for persons 
who are, m the large part, not gomg to be specialists m the field but 
who are going to be usmg what they learn in their day to-day hvmg 
as family members 

Although you will vary the organization of the subject matter 
accordmg to the level of education at which you are operatmg, the 
content that is taught generally m home economics classes below the 
college level mcludes the following 

Family and child development 
Brother sister, husband wife, parent child relahonships 
Childrens play 

Toys, music, art, stones for children 
Roles of family members 
Child behavior, guidance and care 
Preparation for mamage 

ResponsibiLties of family members to one another and to group 
Prenatal care 

Growth and development throughout the life cycle 
Responsibdihes of an adult in family and community 
Weftare of children in home, school community and world 
Responsibilities and pnvtieges of wife mother homemaker role 
Family health and care of minor injunes and illnesses 
Home management and family economics 
Kfanagement process 

Decision makmg processes relabve to the home and family 
Clanfymg and definmg personal and family values, stand^ds, and 
goals 

Assessment and allocation of family resources 
Personal and family finanaal management 
Work capacity management 
Work simplification techniques 
Family consumption and markebng 
Standards and levels of hvmg 
Food and nutniwn 

Personal and family food needs 

Plannmg, preparation, and service of nutnbous family meals 
Food habits and pracbces— one* own, differing families, in other 
cultures 
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Table manners and service 
Buying food 

Food production, conservation, and preservation 
Food for special occasions 

Special food problems of family members — infants, young children, 
pregnant and lactatmg mothers, elders, and tlie sick 
Clothing, (exides, and lelaicd art 
Selection of clothing appropriate for the various roles one plays 
Simple construction techniques 
Laundermg and storage of clothing 
Buying household textiles 
Buymg personal and family clothing 
Use and care of fabnes 


Art principles applied lo dolKing and the home 
Motivations for clothing decisions 
HoMing. home /umishing. end househoU equipment 
Care of home and surroundmgs 
Safety and sanitauon in the home 
Space and equipment for vanous home activities 
to^gement and use of house space, home furnishings, and equip- 


Convenience and efficiency m the home 

Home planning for fanuly needs 
Home selection 

Housing conditions m the community 


upr:srir Se'tutt sr 

fced yo„ parueular setting UitS at 

the amount of school tune allnticH f ^ teaching. 

Panences and needs oTTo^^d^J”"' P“‘ 

subiect matter per S!*r3th^an'i^°Th' “ “"'a'lsd 

basis for the solving of a pertaml limH >s used as a 

must be mtegrated mto the problLi so'lvm°'"°' ““ 

prep^g and servmg mealPmvX^ Vproach For example, 
dull that cut across several subject malt"^°™’‘*'“’"’ '““"Wge, and 
home management and familJ econo' f™"! and nutnbon, 

esmpment. and farndy and ebd^ devei^r^tUrZldt „Xm 
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possible to illuminate effecfavely or solve family feedmg problems 
Without interrelatmg the content drawn from various areas of home 
economics 

The kind of society m which we live and its needs, changes, and 
trends m environmental setting, information and knowledge about 
how people grow and leam, and the subject matter content of the 
field gives to all home economics programs a commonness of purpose 
and procedure It is in the implementation of that program to meet 
the specific needs of particular groups of people m selected settings 
that variation exists and is essential Leaders m home economics edu 
cation at city and state levels have considered these factors and have 
developed curriculum guides for home econoxmcs education that sug- 
gest emphases appropriate for different age levels, leammg eapen 
ences that are geared to these emphases, resources to which a teacher 
might turn for help m carrymg through these learning expenences, 
and some ways for securing evidence for evaluation purposes The 
state or taty cumculum guide should be your first source as you begm 
to develop a local program of home economics Yours will be the task 
of adapting the basic state or ci^ program of home economics for your 
particular students 

ESSENTIALS OF PROGRAM PLANNING AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL 

Home economics education is meanmgful to people only as it changes 
their ways of behavmg m the family setting If your program of home 
economics is to be of value to the people whom it purports to serve. 

It will need to be focused on individuals m a particular family settmg 
and will need to be cooperatively planned, executed, and evaluated 
by you and them The essenbals of program planning on the local level 
are (1) faimly centeredness, and (2) use of cooperabve procedures 
by teachers, students, and, sometimes, parents 

Family Centered Teaching 

What the student Jeams in home economics ultimately ts used in 

a family ^whether this is his own present family m which he is a child 

or teenage youth, the family m which he is a parent or adult member, 
if he IS a student in an adult class, or the new family that he %vill 
establish when he mames Each person bnngs to class his own frame 
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, for screcnine home economics Icamfags One such frame 

of reference family baclcground— motlicr, father, siblings, the 

f drf'Srso food hobils, alffodcs lowoid money, end the like lour 
^ nemics class IS mucli larger than its actual count, the liiddcn 
'rrher oi yoor cL are tlto ofher family memhers of each of your 
Sots One of your paramount tasks before teacl.mg your 
home economies classes is to find out as much as you can aWt the 
homes, families, and students with whom you will bo workmg In 
Chapters 3, 4. and 5, v'e have presenled a vaiicW of ways for you to 
do just this Knowing the personal, community, ahd family background 
of your students wdl help you to make more calculated predictions 
concerning their actual needs and interests, hence, you can make your 
teaching more leahstic and funcuonal in ihcir hves 

McGinnis has identified the family centered tcaclung program as 
one that ’ 


1 relates all phases of subject matter to the entire Me cycle of the famiiv 

2 taV.es account of the cultural level or background from which family 
members como as welt as the one to which they now belong 

3 IS based on Imowledge of (he condibons under which families axe 
living today 

4 emphasizes the changing roles of men, women, and children within 
the family group 

5 relates all subject matter to costs ui terms of personal or family re> 
sources 

6 increases student's abihw and confidence m making decisions and 
learning to accept the ‘tightness" of her own judgment in choice 
making 

7 enhances the ivorth and dignity of each member of the family and 
decreases guilt feelings 

8 develops competencies in the performance of routine homcmaking 
tasks in ways which lead to enhanced respect for oneself and ones 
job 

9 fortifies individual families to be free to set their own coals and make 
their own choices 

10 eniphanzei decinon makmg wherein unity, inlher thui conflict nnd 
biUenicss, results from differences 

11 provides practice m group processes 

TdSnee™"® «pen«iccs with children-from mfancy through 


13 provides help for young people who ar 
tamiSy backgrounds and experiences 


i disturbed or upset about their 


ndcptntion of leatnmg cxperamces m light of that foous To bo able 


’■“''“S'" 
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to do this, you will need an appreciation for and understanding of the 
families with whom you will be workmg Adaptmg your home eco 
nomics program m light of your understandmg of these famihes will 
make your program umque 

One prospective teacher of home economics tested her ability to 
make a particular area of study family-centered by putting her think- 
ing into wnUng prior to planmng leammg experiences for high school 
students It appeared thus 

It is important that the home economics teacher teach students to main- 
tain an adequate diet Many teenagers do not realize the necessiW of proper 
foods Therefore, one goal of my foods class will be to teach tne students 
how to plan, prepare, and maintain an adequate diet for themselves and 
their families They can practice planning nutritionally adequate diets, they 
can mcorporate this leammg mto theur present families, and they should 
be able to feed their future families properly 

This goal should be attamable m ^ program for advanced high school 
students Both boys and girls ought to be included because the role of the 
male is changmg, nowadays, the male accepts some of the responsibihbes 
of the home, mduding responsibibbes centering around feeding the family 
Through actual class participation, ^ys and girls will be able to accept and 
practice this trend by working together m groups 

The general topics to be studied will be principles of nutrition, manage 
ment of work, money, and equipment allocated toward feeding the family, 
marketing, and skills for pr^aring and serving food Emphasis can be 
placed on solving the particular managerial problems related to food that 
arise from limitations of bme, materials, and money Since my chief goal u 
adequate nutrition, the mam portion of tune will be spent acquinng ctowI 
edge about adequate diets Prepanng and servmg food will be worked m 
With 4is phase First, the principles of nutrition will be taught m relation 
to the students’ needs They will be shown how to determme the needs of 
their own families While they are learning about diets for then families, 
they can also be taught to see the different nutnbon requirements for 
differing chronological ages of the vanous members of the famdy We 
might 3so explore feeding patterns m other cultural groups 

An important aspect of family centered teaching is pomOng out to the 
students the importance of tune and energy use Time and energy utilizabon 
sviU be taught along with planning diets and prepanng foods It is important 
for me to consider the cultural background of my students and relate this 
to the teachmg of budgeting Students should he reahsbc about food costs 
and this will be brought out while planning diets Cost analysis can be m- 
eluded with the diet analysis, so that students will become famihar ivith 
the actual cost of feedmg a family They will also be able to pracbee this 
m their own bu>ing of foods. They can compare food pnees when studying 
purchasing The school lunch room will be an ideal place for them to 
evaluate food and food pnees Th^ can Iceep back of what the lunch costs 
and then see what the nubibonal values amount to Although the mam 
coal IS to teach adequate nutnbon, some marketing will be mduded The 
topic of school lunches may be studied for several days In class we can 
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food available, preparabon, techniques need^ and 
conswJet the can figure nutabooal value of several different 

resources lU nreoare a typical lunch. v a 

lunches and th^ have Ue responsibiLty of determining beforehand 

As the teaser. I j emphasis that 

on food, so &iat I will then be able to gear mv t^l^g 
f ?»5dS^P^arUcular family The studenU xviU gain pracbee m food selec* 
w^m^us become more secure about planning, preparing, wd 
^°i"’ hntf adcauate diets Each person should be able to pl^ diets suited to 
£ Ther cZ •l'o« ^ 1>= Th' ““4>“ ‘“d be en- 

MuraeS to plan diets winch the individual f^y wUl accent. Toward 
the end of the learning experience, I should be able to see a marked change 
JO the students' eating habits I will listen for evidence that these food 
ptaebces have been accepted tn the sludenu' homes 


One of the mental steps you will want to taVe before decading upon 
a particular class experience Tor your class is that of checking to see 
if the expenence meets some of the enteru for family centeredness 
This IS one way of assuring yourself that tlie leainmg will have mean- 
mg for your students and that it has potenbal for improving family 
living One danger u that family centeredness can become too narrow 
.—you must avoid placiog so much stress on the learner’s own family 
that he forgets his responsibility to other families in the community 
and around the world Particularly m the study of nutnUon, you have 
<• real opportunities to expand the social awareness and concern of stii 
dents who live m a country of surplus food, and who have had little 
or no opportunity to observe the serious nutnbona! deficiennes that 
are common m other countries 


Coopetabve Procedures 

The home economics teacher who is concerned with making her 
program realisbc and functional for Oae families in her commumtv 
1^1 use some techniques for stimulating interest and mvolvement m 
the planning and implemenbng of that program by those concerned— 
specifically, her studenU, and in some instances, their parents Use of 
cooperabve procedures helps to assure that a home economics program 
will turn out to be umquely designed for a parUcular group It lesulu 
>!■« “bait o[ the learner is both 
ideabBed and uuhaed Important techniques for lamjy living are 
bemg reahMd at the s^ tarns that new leammgs are iaW plaee, 
SLn f “ “ '““>y of group achon to meet 

“'“'y “"T'” "“d* Hence, die home ceonom.c, 

prWuies *’ “”d«stand the cooperabve 

procedures she rs usurg so that they can become fanuhar ™th the 
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method and utilize it m attacking real family problems Allowing stu- 
dents to participate m the decisions to be made relative to their home 
economics leammg gives them actual practice m the decision makmg 
process If this process is understood and analyzed by the learners, 
and if intelligence is used to arrive at choices, the total experience will 
be characteristic of democratic practice It will provide opportumty for 
prachce m self-dircction, cooperation, and creative thmking — all very 
important leammgs If cooperative procedures are used, students are 
more apt to be mterested in what they are domg, more w illin g to 
assume responsibihty for the action that is essential to carrying out 
the learning experience, and more likely to assume responsibility for 
the outcome of their choices, for they will understand what they are 
leammg and why 

Planning tLith the students tohat and u^hy they are learning is essen- 
tial in local program planning This in no way implies that the teacher’s 
role IS that of asking, “What do you want to do m this class this year?* 
and then proceeding to follow through on the students’ suggestions 
In the first place, this kind of question is usually not productive for 
group action — the students just might reply that they did not want to 
do anythingl Secondly, this kind of question places the teacher, who 
has more experience, knowledge, and information concerning her sub- 
ject matter area as well as an understandmg of needs, concerns, and 
interests of individuals, in a position where she cannot utilize her 
background of training to its best potential for her class The teacher 
does have a keen responsibility in involving her students in the plan- 
nmg and implementmg of their leanuug expenences if she expects her 
program to be umquely designed and geared to her particular class 
group, at the same time she must remember she is the crucial person 
m planning How can she best cany out cooperative procedures to 
accomplish this end? Are there guidebnes she might follow? Are there 
cautions of which she needs to be aware? 

Pupil teacher plannmg for a particular class consists of at least three 
consecutive steps (1) planning on the part of the teacher prior to 
meehng her class, (2) pfenning with students m die psrticufer sifua- 
hon, and (3) reshapmg plans made by the teacher m light of student 
jygggjtiQjjs Each of these steps is important, none can be omitted if 
effecUve leammg is the objective 

Teacher planning , . „ , , , , 

Before meeting your classes for the first tune each year, you should 
make certam decisions and plans, for that matter, you need to do this 
every day that you teach. One of the most important decisions to be 
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and overlooking and ignonng suggestions diat were m conflict to them, the 
class decided to have the tea in the home economics room, wnte formal 
mvitahons to each mother, use the lace table cloth and have a centerpiece 
of fresh flowers — all ideas which I had neatW jotted down m my lesson plan 

It was in the planning of what the refreshments were to be that the 
pupil teacher planning broke down to the point that it was obvious to both 
the students and me I had visuahzed attractive tea cookies and punch as 
refreshments When I asked the class what they would like to serve they 
suggested ' Cokes and bologna sandwiches " I tried, but I could get no one 
in the group to make any other suggesbons In desperabon I fin^y told 
them that they had to make hot ^iced tea and tmy icebox coolaes With 
this one girl retorted, "If thats what you wanted all the tune why didnt 
you just say so to begin with instead of asking us to make suggesbons that 
you weren t going to listen to anyway?" 

In the follow up discussion of my lesson with the supervismg teacher I 
asked her what I might have done diSerendy Together we decided that in 
reality I was neither willing nor m a posibon to allow the class the amount 
of free choice I had implied as I worked with them The only choices 1 was 
both willing and m a posibon to allow them to make were (1) choice of 
kind of iceo^ox cookie, (2) choice of hot tea punch, and (3) choice of work 
committee The cooperabve plannmg session would have been more fruitful 
and certainly more honest had I been aware of the limits and areas of actual 
decision malung 1 truly learned the difference between cooperabve plan 
mng and teacher manipulabon that dayl 

Planning with students 

Because of your knowledge, ei^ienence, and specialized tramuig m 
home economics you are m a posibon to help your students, during 
the pupil teacher planning session to recognize "where they are" m 
knowledge about home and family Iivmg, and give direction to where 
It IS essenbal and possible for them “to go" in a parbcular class or 
during a particular day You will want to go to the plannmg session 
with many ideas for class goals and activities 

Some teachers utilize checklists for ehcibng the ideas of students 
Other teacliers find that an appealing three dimensional bulletm board 
can serve as the spnng board for a plannmg session A junior high 
home economics teacher prepared a bulletin board that depicted a 
house with a boy and a girl standing outside Conversation capbons 
around the boy asked “What do we do or what can we do to help 
at home?”, around the girl “What goes on in there?" (See Figure 3 ) 

On the board, the teacher listed possible home and family acbvibes 
that the students identified She felt free to add important ones they 
micht have overlooked Next, boUi teacher and students listed those 
Acbvihes for which the students cuzrently assumed some measure of 
responsibility Discussion led to makmg judgments concerning whether 
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new knowledge or skills were important to acquire Problems needmg 
special attention were recorded With the help of the teacher, students 
decided upon some areas of new responsibilities that were needed This 
class discussion proved to be a fitful and exciting pupil teacher plan- 
ning session 

Success m cooperative planning can be assured if the teacher (1) 
assumes the responsibihty for playing the major decision making role 
by defining the limits of choice and mnkmg students aware of leammg 
possibilities, (2) recognizes and respects each student’s ideas and sug- 
gestions, and (3) involves each person in the clarification and iden 
bfication of classroom objectives Some cooperative planning is essential 
at the beginning of the year or prior to attacking a new problem Also, 
new situations arising each day will necessitate a measure of coopera 
hve planning 

Final planning 

After your pupil teacher planning session, you will need to make 
the final decision as to exactly what objectives your class will pursue, 
how these will be accomplished and what means you will use for 
determining whether or not the objectives have been achieved 

You will want to put some of these plans into writing so that they 
can serve as your roadmap throughout the year Many schools require 
that the teacher turn m her yearly objectives and a more detailed 
weekly plan for each school year Special forms peculiar to the school 
setting are usually provided, m essence they usually request a noting 
of specific goal, method of teaching to be used or chssroom experience 
to be provided, and references or resources to be used 

The amount of detail included in t problem or in a daily lesson 
plan will be dependent upon your knowledge about the speci d area 
and your experience Even though you are confident of your knowledge 
and have Jiad experience in working with young people, a measure of 
written planning is essential to good teaching for it forces you to 
clarify both goal and means for itluevmg it prior to meeting tlie class 
Jt IS much more efficient to define the alternatives and to predetermine 
the consequences by calculated consideration, rather than to pursue 
the matter by costly trial and error! 
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DETERMINING HOME 
ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES 


liie cmaal decision you will make as a teacher is that of detenmmng 
what subject matter i$ siutable for preseotahon to the students assigned 
to you Screening is a gigantic task You must determine, from the vast 
amount of knowledge that is available for explorabon m each area of 
home economics, the specific knowledge that is relevant, pertinent, and 
essential for a parbcular group of people m a particular commumty at 
a particular time m. history How do you determine precisely what shall 
be taught? Why is it essenbal to be able to define and state exactly 
what it 18 you want to accomplish in your classes of home economics? 
In this chapter we shall discuss these questions and their ramifications 
The teachmg of home economics mvolves three basic and consecu 
tive steps These are (1) determinmg and stating objectives encom 
passmg home economics content and a specific behavior change de- 
sired m the learner, (2) providing the kinds of expenences that make 
possible the attamment of these objectives, and (3) seeking pertinent 
and rehable evidence for decxdmg whether these objectives have been 
achieved The crux of this process is the deternunabon and fonnulation 
of objectives A defimtive set of objectives will tell you what you 
should teadi and how you should teach it, and wdl help you find out 
what you have taught 

WHAT ARE OBJECTIVES? 

Different people have different ideas as to just what constitutes an 
objective For one home economics teacher, an objective meant a 
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to achieve tlirougb the kinds 


sludenU made gy- 

e orovidcd lof nut them together in meab, 


definite provide^ lof ^ and put them together in meab. 

of “''*‘''^SarcdsP‘=‘=^‘'^«^n^a,nlcd color whefib. and parUcipatcd in 
L°Ta elation to each acti^ty, the teacher knew 
^dar act»v)U« w expected her students to achieve For 
^^to mcctSly defined spccificaUcns-aippcr 
n nrcscribcd procedure, the finished product to 
wluch the teacher had demonstrated as possible, 
as nearly lO relation to whether they had arrived at the 

etc Students wer j b 

standard described an objective as the end toward which 

pother planned for her students was directed For her 

each result m a student achieving a fixed level oi achieve- 

an otlier hand, it might only help a student to come nearer 


dwtinauon rather than to reach it She, too. provided for her stu 


° experiences m garment construcUon, food preparation, housing, 
d si^“ classroom activities But where the first teacher expect^ 
*^sp€cifled level of achievement to he atUined by each of her students 
and judged them accotdm^y, this teacher hoped that ultimately each 
of her students might amve at a standard but recognized that m her 
particular class they might only make progress toward it 

A diird teacher of home economics expected the learamg experiences 
she planned for her students to change their Lehauwr m o pcrticulor 
direction Like the teacher m the Erst example, she provided them 
with a standard from which they might judge their level of achieve- 
ment, like die teacher m the second example, she realized that relative 
to some lands of learnings u was possible only for students to make 
progress toward a specific attainment within the framework of the 
bme and physical lunitations of a classroom Unlike either of the other 
teachers, however, the thud teacher expected her students to actually 

change their behavior — their ways of thinking, actmg, and feeling 

relative to a specific area Not only did she want her students to learn 
the processes and skilb essenbal for producing a satisfactory product in 
g^ent construction, for mslanc^ but she expected them to use and 
adapt these processes and sbUs m then everyday hvms— as they made 
^^^ar^e the classroom or as they altered ready 

said*^* student defined an objective quite simply when she 


Having an objective means Wmg what you want and setting out to 
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get It For instance I want a new sweater to wear to the sock hop next 
week I know that to get it I must get some extra money from my Dad this 
Saturday Ive already set out to do that — I have talked about how just 
everyone will have a new sweater whenever Dad is around to hear me I ve 
also used a little “buttering up" — I made h s favonte dessert for supper 
last night did the dishes without having to be asked and even asked him 
what color sweater he thinks would make me look prettiest You just wait 
and see HI get the money to buy the sweater 


In each of the situations descnbed previously a definition of objec 
tives is inherent An objectwe is no more than a guide that one uses 
to determine a course of action the objective being the ultimate out 
come of the directed action If leainmg is changed behavior then the 
primary purpose of teachmg becomes motivating and guidmg learners 
to change their behavior Home economics education objectives then 
m order to give a sense of direction to teaching need to be defined so 
that they identify preasely the kmd of behavior change that is bemg 
developed Concurrently this behavior change needs to be discernible 
m a prescribed realm of operation It is circumscnbed by the subject 
matter content area and the situation m which it is expected to func- 
tion Tyler said One can define an objective with sufficient clarity if 
he can describe or illustrate the kmd of behavior the student is ex 
pected to acquire so that one could recogm2e such behavior if he 
saw It ^ 

Tyler contmued 

a satisfactory formulation of objectives which indicates both the be 
bavonal aspects and the content aspwrts provides clear specifications to in 
d cate just what the educauonal job is By defining these desired educational 
results as clearly as possible the curriculum maker has the most useful set 
of critena for selecting content for suggesting learn ng activities for decid 
mg on the kind of teachmg procedures to foUow * 

There is httle doubt that the high school student cited had a clear 
cut idea of what an objective was her objective directed and outlmed 
for her precisely what she needed to know and do m order to achieve 
It, and what exacdy would serve as a measure of whether she reached 
her predetermined desUnationI That working toward this objective 
did change her behavior is a relatively safe prediction to make If 
her “new behavior practices” resulted m a new sweater at another time 

Ralph W Tyler Bas c ?r nciplet oj Curriculum and Insiruction Chicago Uni 
vers ty of Ch cago Press 1950 p 38 
‘Ibid p 40 
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when she aesnes somethmg from her fate sho v/,U no doubt t^ tho 
same icchmtiues U her acUons did not achieve what she desired si e 
nrobably has arrived at some reasons as to why they did not lead to 
goal achievement On the basis of these evaluations, she will deter- 
mine her new objectives and her new strategics In a very real sense, 
although she was peihaps nnawaie o£ the process, this student was 
actively involved in determinuig objectives and taking action to achieve 
them Teaching is no more than this process apphed to specific educa 
honal objectives usually earned out within the confines of a classroom 
and idabve to a problem to be solved m an area of subject matter It 
IS in determming which objectives are most important to pursue that 
the home economics teacher arrives at the pinnacle of her teaching 
problems In short, yours is the decision to make as to what ou^t to 
be done each hour and day that you leach 

Recent work m developmg a taxonomy of educational objectives has 
facihtated the teacher’s task of stating objeebves in such a manner that 
they convey to others precisely what intended changes m behavior she 
IS aiming toward m her students The taxonomy orders phenomena 
(educational objeebves] *'10 ways which will reveal some of their 
essential properbes as well as the loterrclabonships among them”’ 
As (nuTendy organized, the taxonomy contains sue major classes 
knowledge, comprehension, appheabon, analysis, synthesis, evaluation 
The authors state “Although it is possible to conceive of these major 
classes in several diHerent arrangements, the present one appears to 
us to represent something of the hierarchical order of the diilereot 
classes of objeebves ” * 

Brief desenpbons of one of the classes of learning and its subclasses 
are contained in the condensed version of the taxonomy This seebon, 
which deals with the cognibve objeebves, includes those that are con 
cenied with the recall and recognibon of knowledge. A cognitive struc 
ture serves as the basis for comprebendiog and assimilabng new ideas 
and concept Besides the cognibve objertives, a teacher should be c»n 
Mmed with the affective goals of Icainmg— the feeling hmebons 
Interests attitudes, appreciations, and values are subiecbve aspects 
that cause people to accept or reject something without necessarily 
why A third area of goals toward which home economics 
sEus*” ^ students develop is that of mampulabve or motor 


'Benjamin S Bloom et aL 
longmans Green, 1S56 p 17 
*Ibui, p 18 


of Educational Objectivet New York 
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(Condensed version of The Taxonomy of Educational Objecbves®) 
Cognitive Domain 
KNOWLEDGE 

1 00 KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge, as defined here, involve* the recall of specifics and uni- 
versals, the recall of methods and processes, or the recall of a pattern, struc 
ftire, or setbng For measurement purposes, the situation mvofves 

httle more than bringing to mind the appropnate matenal Although some 
alteration of the matenm may be required, this u a relatively mmor part 
of the task The knowledge objectives emphasize most the psychological 
processes of remembering The process of relating is also mvolved m that 
a knowledge test situahon requires the organization and reorganizahon of 
a problem such that it will fuiiush the appropnate signals and cues for the 
mfonnahon and knowledge the tndividu^ possesses To use an analogy, if 
one thinks of the mind as a file the problem m a knowledge test situation 
IS that of finding m the problem or task the appropnate signals, cues, and 
clues which will most enecbvely bnng out whatever knowl^ge is filed or 
stored 

1 10 KNOWLEDGE OF SPECIFICS 

The recall of specific and isolabte bits of information The emphasis 
IS on symbols with concrete referents This matenal, which is at a 
very low level of abstraction, may be thought of as the elements from 
which more complex and abstra!^ forms of knowledge are built 
1 11 KNOWLEDGE OF TERMINOLOGY 

Knowledge of the referents for specific symbols (verbal and non 
verbal) This may include knowledge of the most generally ac 
ccpted symbol referent, knowledge of the variety of symbols which 
may be used for a single referent, or knowledge of the referent 
most appropnate to a given use of a symbol 

• To define technical terms by givmg their attnbutes, properties, 
or relations 

* Famihanty with a large number of words in their common 
range of meanings 

i 12 KNOWLEDGE OF SPECIFIC FACTS 

Knowledge of dates, events, persons, places, etc This may mclude 
very precise and specific infonoatian such as the specific date or 
exact magnitude of a phenomenon It may also mclude approx 
imate or relabve information such as an approximate time period 
or the general order of magnitude of a phenomenon 

* Illustrative educational objectives sdected from the literature 

* A duect quotation from Taxonomy of Educatiorud Objectioet, The Claastfca 
(ton of Educational Coals Handbook 1 Cognitive Domain. Prepared by a 
committee of college and university examiners and edited by Benjamin S Bloom. 
New York Longmans, Green, 1958, pp 201-207 
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KNO^SDCE of WAtS AND MEANS OF DEALING WITH 

oi the ways ol oiganmng. slodymg ludgiuj and cntl- 
ctSrTba taoMt' »' *'u obtonolog, cal SO- 

Ses, and the slandatds ot ,ode«.ent w.lhm a field as well as the 
nattems of organizabon throu^ which the areas of the fiel^ them- 
^Ives ire determined and internally organized This loiowledge 
at an intermediate level of abstracuon behveen spetific knowledge 
on tlie one h.ind and knowledge of umversals cm the other It does 
not so much demand the acbvily of die student m using the materials 
as it does n more passive awareness of their nature 


1 21 KNOWLEDGE OF CONVENTIONS 

Knowledge of characlensbc ways of treabng and presenting ideas 
and phenomena For purposes of communication and consistency, 
workers m a field employ usages, styles pracbces, and forms which 
best suit their purposes ana/or wluch appear to suit best the 
phenomena with wWh they deal It should be recognized that 
although these forms and convenbons are likely to be set up on 
arbitrary, aocidental, or authontabve bases, they are retaineo be* 
cause of the «ncral agreement or concurrence of individuals con* 
Lvmcd With me subject, phenomena, or problem 

• Familwnty with tlie forms and convenbons of the major types 
of wotks, e g , verse, plays, saenufic papers, etc 

* To make pupils consaous of correct form and usage m speech 
and writing 
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KNOWLEDGE OF TRENDS AND SEQUENCES 
Knowledge of the processes, direcUons, and movements of phenom- 
ena with rispcct to bme 

* Understanding of the Lonbnuity and development of American 
culture as exemplified m American Life 
l^owledge of tho basic trends undeilying the dcrvtlopment of 
publit assistance programs 


knowledge of CLASSIFICATIONS AND CATEGORIES 
l^owledge of the classes, sets, divisions, and arrangements which 

icm. 'o'fSlJ' b, vunuu, u! pub- 


■fuming ^ 
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• Faimhanty with cntena for judgment appropriate to the type 
of work and the purpose for whic^ it is read 

• Knowledge of criteria for the evaluabon of recreational activ- 
ities 

1 25 KNOWLEDGE OF METHODOLOGY 

Knowledge of the methods of mquuy, techniques, and procedures 
employed in a particular subject field as well as those employed 
m investigating parbcular problems and phenomena The em- 
phasis here is on the mdmduals knowledge of the method rather 
than his abihty to use the method 

* Knowledge of scientific methods for evaluating health concepts 

* The student shall know the methods of attack relevant to the 
kmds of problems of concern to the social sciences 

1 30 KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNIVERSALS AND ABSTRACTIONS 
IN A FIELD 

Knowledge of the major schemes and patterns by which phenomena 
and ideas are organized These ate the large structures, theones, and 
generalizations which dominate a subject field or which are quite 
generally used in studymg phenomena or solvmg problems These are 
at the Highest levels of abstracbon and complexity 
1 31 KNOWLEDGE OF PRINCIPLES AND GENERALIZATIONS 
Knowledge of parbcular abstracbons which summarize observe- 
bons of ^enomena These are the abstracbons which are of value 
in explaining describmg predicting, or in determining the most 
appropriate and relevant acbon or dueebon to be taken 

* Knowledge of the important prmciples by which our experi 
ence with biological phenomena is summarized 

* The recall of major generalizations about parbcular cultures 
1 32 KNOWLEDGE OF THEORIES AND STRUCTURES 

Knowledge of the body of principles and generahzabons together 
with their interrelations which present a clear rounded and sys 
tematic view of a complex phenomenon, problem or field These 
are the most abstract formuJaUons, and they can be used to show 
the mterrelatfon and organizabon of a great range of specifics 

• The recall of major theones about parbcular cultures 

• Knowledge of a relabvely complete fonnulatton of the theory 
of evuAitfon 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 
Abihbes and skills refer to organized modes of operation and generalized 
techniques for dealing with matenals and problems The matenols and 
problems may be of such a niture that httle or no specialized and technical 
mformabon is requued Such mformatum as is required can be assumed to 
be part of the individual s general fund of knowledge Other problems may 
require specialized and technical mfonnation at a rather high level such 
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the lowest level of understanding It icfcn to a type 
I^indJrstanding or apprehension such that the individual knows 
what IS being commurucated and can nuke use of the mal^l or 
being communicated without ticccssaidy relaUng it to other material 
or swung its fullest imphcaUoni 


2.10 TRANSLATION 

Comprehension a* evidenced by the care and accuracy with which 
the communication is paraphrased or rendered from one l^guaec 
or form of communication to another Translation is ,odgcd on the 
basis of faithfulness and accuracy, that is, on the citcnt to which 
the material in the ongiiul conununicabon is preserved although 
the form of the communication has been altered 

* The ability to understand non literal statements (metaphor, 
symtehsm, irony, exaggeration). 

* Skill m translating malhenutical verbal matenal Into lymboUc 
statement* and vice versa 


2 20 interpretation 

The explanation of summanzaboa of a conusunicatioa \Vhereas 
translation involves an objective part for put tendering of a com- 
munication, interpretation involves a reordering, rearrangement, or 
a new view of the material 

* The ability to grasp the thought of the work as a whole at 
any desired lev4 of generality 

• The ability to interpret vanous types of social data. 

2J0 extrapolation 

The extension of trends or tendenaes beyond the given data to 
determine unpbcations, consequences, corollanes. effects, etc,, 
which are in accordance widr the condiUoni described m the ong- 
mal communication ® 
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• The ability to deal with the conclusions of a work m terms 
ot the immediate inference made from the explicit sUtements 

* Skill in predicting continuation of trends 


APPLICATION 

Iwr^rh ^^stractKms m particular and concrete situations The 
^ *5 ^ rules of procedures, 

ciofes ^ The alBtractions may also be lecLical pnn- 

ciples. i^ . and tbemves wluch must be remembered and app^ed. 

phenomena discussed in one paper of the 
sciemific terms or concepts used m other papers ^ 
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* The abiLty to predict the probable effect of a change m a 
factor on a biological situabon previously at eqmhbnum. 

4 00 ANALYSIS 

The brealcdown of a commuoicatian into its constituent elements or 
parts such that the relabve hierarchy of ideas is made clear and/or 
the relations between the ideas expressed are made explicit Such 
analyses are mtended to clarify the communication, to indicate how 
the communicabon is organized, and the way m which it manages to 
convey its effects, as well as its basis and arrangement 

4 10 ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTS 

Identification of the elements included m a commumcatian 

* The ahibty to recognize unstated assumpbons 

* Skilt m disbnguishing facts h-om hypotheses 
4 20 ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS 

The connecbons and mteracbons between elements and parts of 
a communicabon 

* Ability to check the consistency of hypotheses with given 
informabon and assumpbons 

* Skill m comprehending the loteirelabonships among the ideas 
m a passage 

4 30 ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

The organization, systematic arrangement, and structure which 
hold the communicabon together This includes the 'exphcit'* as 
well as “imphcat'' structure It includes the bases, necessaiy ar 
rangement, and the mechanics which make the commuzucabon a 
unit 

* The abihty to recognize form and pattern in literary or arbsbc 
works as a means or understanding their meaning 

* Ability to recognize the general techniques used m persuasive 
maten^, such as advertising, propaganda, etc. 

5 00 SYNTHESIS 

The putbng together of elements and parts so as to form a whole 
This involves the process of working with pieces parts, elements etc , 
and arranging and combining them in such a way as to consbtute a 
pabem or structure not clearly there before 
510 PRODUCTION OF A UNIQUE COMMUNICATION 

The development of a communicabon in which the wnter or 
5 pfaV^r attempts to convey ideas, feelings, and/or expenences 
to others 

* Skill m wnbng, using an excellent orgamzabon of ideas and 
statements 

* Abihty to tell a personal experience effecbvely 
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5 20 PRODUCTION OF A PLAN, OR PROPOSED SET OF 
OPERATIONS 

The development of a plan of work or the proposal of a plan of 
operaUons The plan sliould satisfy requirements of the task which 
may be given to the student or which he may develop for himself 
• Ability to propose ways of tesbng hypotlicscs 
sUuabon mslrucLon for a parUcular tcachmg 

5 30 DERIVATION OF A SET OF ADSTRACT RELATIONS 

The development of a set of abstract rclabons either to classify or 
=n5^ r,“ “ t O' Iko ilcJuclion of proMsi- 

,‘“I’P'0P"f*= I'fT'oll.cses bacd upon on 

» 00 EVAH^JJm “■> Scoo'atouon. 

'O' S''™ pur- 

which malenal and mctl2«Js aatofy'!Jnl?’"’'li‘''““t 

appraisal The critena mav be ^ * Handard of 

those which are given to^Lm ^ determined by the student or 

610 JUDGMENTS IN TEEMS OF INTERNAL EVIDENCE 

™a"l=., 

entena "‘""o' to aelccled or remembered 

about patti?3‘at°^ufc,^'"' teones, generaliaations, and facts 

abJito to compare a wort 
Otoe, works'of reSS'^SlSce" 

“ — Kn^tof? v-eK": 
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are not quite sure what we are trying to achieve, we have even less 
certainty about how to measure achievement We might ask then 
Is it possible to achieve the goals of affective learning m school?” We 
can only hope to make progress in this direction using our limited 
understanding of these intangible goals, possible ways of accomplish 
ing them m a school program, and promismg ways of measuring their 
accomplishment Only through a concerted effort can we expect to 
deepen our knowledge and ability to help students m the realm of 
affective learmng 

In hght of the difficulties with which we are faced m trying to pro- 
mote affechve objectives, another question arises “Why have we been 
so negligent about stressing cogmtive learning?" The precedmg version 
of the major classes m the cognitive domam should alert home eco- 
nomics teachers to recognize the many types of knowledge and under- 
standings that can be taught successfully m the various areas of home 
economics An mcreased emphasis on mtellectual expenences m home 
economics classes might have many beneficial results — we could state 
goals that would be within the capabilities of our classes, we could 
evaluate accomplishments with more assurance that we are using valid 
and reliable measures and we might encourage more of the college 
bound students to become interested in taking at least one home eco- 
nomics course 


SOURCES OF HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES 

Where does the teacher of home economics go to find appropnate 
objectives for her home economics classes? Are there some sources 
upon which she can rely for help? Barton in a discussion concerning 
the derivation of educational objectives, stated that the teacher should 
make sure that the approach being used to amve at objectives fulfills 
the foUowmg cntena * 

1 Clearly recognizes that value judgments cannot be avoided whenever 
any aim ij determined to be worthwhile 

2 Leads through enough different kmds of data to protect the process 
of judgmg from unintentional bias 

3 Gives appropriate weight to the values and objectives of the students 
themselves 

4 Is based on sound psychology of learning 

• George E Barton Jr , “The Derivation and Clanfication of Objectives " Jour 
naZ of Educational Research, 41 634-635, Apnl 1948 
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To suggest that a teacher ought to locate and use already specified 
sets of objectives for the teaching of home economics would be more 
than foolhardy, even if it were possible to cite such a resource (and 
some may be m enstencel ), it would be most improbable that these 
would be appropnate, pertment, and relevant to a particular class in 
home economics There are several sources to which you might appro- 
priately turn for specific guidance m determinmg the objectives for 
your classes in home economics These are (1) mfonnaUon about 
stadents (discussed m Chapter 5). (2) the psychology of learning, 
(3) professional literature containing authoritative Judgments and re- 
search findings on the nature and contributions of various areas of 
heme economies, and (4) the philosophy of education and the ex- 
penenbal backgrounds of ethers in your school as well as of yourself 


Professional Literature on Home Economics 

organized to faalitate the achieve- 

E-SSS'SL'S 

Philosophy and objectives 

thr™ghX™'’e3oSi«“raho“°°°'““’ "a'’* “'Panted 
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a famJy setting 'or ihe weU being of mdividuals m 
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and ways of life and cooperate with people of other cultures who are striving 
to raise their level of living ^ 

For the fiftieth anniversary of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation m 1959, the Philosophy and Objectives Committee formulated 
the following statement concerning the focus of home economics 

Home economics is the field of knowledge and service pnmanly con 
cemed with strenglhenmg family life through 
educating the mdividual for family living 
improving the services and goods used by families 
conductmg research to discover the changing needs of mdividuals and 
families and the means of sabsfymg these needs 
furthering community national and world condiboas favorable to lamiy 
living® 

This same committee pointed out the direction toward which home 
economics programs should move 

We believe that the clearest new direction for home economics is to help 
people identify and develop certam fundamental competences that will b« 
effective in personal and family Itvmg regardless of the particular circum 
stances of the individual or family 
Fundamental to effective living are the competences to 
establish values which give meaning to persona] family and commun ty 
living select goals appropnate to these values 
create a home and commumty environment conducive to the healthy 
growth and development of all members of the fairuly at all stages of the 
fami^ cycle 

achieve good interpersonal relationships withm the home and within the 
community 

nurture the young and foster their physical mental and social growth 
and development 

make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding the use of personal 
family and community resources 

establish long range goals for financial secunty and work toward their 
achievement 

plan consumption of goods and services — including food clothing and 

housmg m ways that will promote values and goals established By the 

family 

purchase consumer goods and sctviccs appropnate to an overall consump 
bon plan and wise use of economic resources 
' Ivol Spafford and Edna P Amidon Studies of Homo Economics in High School 
and in Adult Education Programs J9SS-SS Voc D v BuU \o 233 H E Ed. 
Senes No 32 Washington DC US Department of Health Education and Wei 
fare Office of Education 1960 p 3 

* Home Economics — Hew Directions A SMement of Philosophy and Objee 
lines Washington D C American Home Economics Association. 1959 p 4 
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rf m the tashs of mamlammg a home in mch a way that they -mil 

S, ocBoS Ld famdy 1& <h>ongh the arts and htimambes and 
,^fr/.sVime and creative use ot leisure 

*3 1 ^ Selhlent pan m lestdauve other social action programs 
iktnVt directly affect the welfare of mdividuaU and families 
^ develop mutual understanding and appreciation of differing cultures and 
ways of hfe, and co-operate wi2i people of olher culhues who arc striving 
to raise levels of living* 


The foregoing statements are typical of the current point of view 
concerning the purposes of home economics education They are in- 
dicative of the fundamental reasons why home economics as a field 
of study exists and of the ends to winch it aspires However, these 
statements of competences arc general and do not spell out the spe- 
cific objectives upon which a home economics class will focus Neither 
do they deUneaie home economics leammgs that are appropriate for 
various age, grade, or maturity levels At stated, these broad purposes 
could lead anywhere— or nowhere, but they are requisite to an over 
all, Gestalt point of view concerning tlic major problems in family 
living 


Ideally, the general objectwe and the group of specifics under it are two 
ways of saying the same thing, placed m relation, they ’‘clarify*’ each other 
Without specifics under it, the general objective is apt to be a "meaningless 
abstraction " Without a general objective over them, the specifics are apt to 
lack the Vand of mearung which comes when they are seen m relation to 
the whole of which they are a pail, and through it, m relation to even larger 
wholes r® 


To be usable for bringing about desired changes in individuals and, 
ultimately, withm families, objectives must be clarified and described 
in specific, clear cut, obtainable action statements These may then 
serve as links between the general problem to be solved and the 
specific decision to be made or quesbon to be answered They pro 
vide a dual vision — forward to learning experiences and backward to 
purposes 


Rcseorch in home econotntes cdticolton 
A review of researA studies pertaining to secondary education in 
general, and specifically to home economics education, indicates trends 
^ curnculum planning First, there is a trend 

toward the assurance of qualuy programs for students of oil levels of 
‘Ibid pp S-9 
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ability. Toward this end, there is an increase in the emphasis being 
given to programs for excephonal children, particularly for the gifted 
and for the slow learners In many mstances, special effort is bemg 
made to integrate these students into the regular school program A 
second trend is the emphasis on fundamental learning In an effort to 
prepare students for good citizenship, some schools have developed 
a fusion of related subjects in the form of a core program for jumor or 
semor high schools In home economics, learning to work and hve to 
gether has received emphasis through family centered programs diat 
mclude all phases of home and family living and provide this type of 
education lor all family members A tliird trend is the recognition that 
the most effecbve mstrument for bnnging about desirable curriculum 
change is the individual school Preservation of the freedom to teach 
and the privilege of leammg are among the most cherished values of 
teachers, admmistrators, and lay citizens as they cany out their dif- 
ferentiated roles in planning and evaluating tlie curriculum for their 
own school in keeping with the goak of their community 
Among the research findings that have implications for planning the 
home economics curriculum are those relating to the roles of the mod 
em woman As Moore has pomted out 'll has been estimated that 
some 9S per cent of the women in the nation will within the ne<t 
decade have worked in paid employment at some period in their 
lives " “ 

She stated further 

Today one fourth of all 18 year-old girls are married and one sixth of the 
17 year-old girls One out of each IG girls m tlieir IGlh year is married 
These are high school ages These ate young persons who are entering 
marriage, parenthood, and homemaking in teen years They face the very 
real task ot maturing m mamage, and they need every assistance continuing 
education can give them 

Also, she pomted out 

To add emphasis to the need for preparation for home living and family 
life it is estimated that by 1963 approximately 600 000 new homes will be 
established each year with the new households being in the mam, thos- 
With modest incomes VVIiere mcome is modest know fcdgc, information and 
skill m home bving may make the difference between satisfying and happy 
relationships and discontent and discouragement 

by 1970 the number of young peisons between 15 and 19 years of 
age will have increased over 63 per centi Teen age spending will reach over 
’ Bernice M Moore “A Sociologist Looks at Ifomemabng Education “ Practical 
Home Economics 5j 13 Apnl 19(W 
“Ihid.p 41 
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, »„vw.mhenled and acquired charactenstics, habit 

forSlS food evolved m ta,smg chJd,eo.- 

Phdosophy and Expencflbal Background 

Even though you ate well equipped wtth the npunons of auAonties 
,n the held of home economics, you need to develop the ability to draw 
upon yout own resources as you attempt to deBne the objectives of your 
program Fust, and of utmost importance, is yout abiUty to ei^tess 
what you think the goals of home economics should be, who should 
take home economics, and what indicahons would reveal that studenK 
were makmg progress toward desuable goals Once you have clarified 
your ideas as to the direction m which you want to move, you can 
apply learnings from yoiir own expenence and that of others 

Phdosoplty of home economic* 

Before you can detemiuic where to begm m staUng the objectives of 
your program, you need to start crystallizing your own philosophy of 
home economics and its place m secondary education Of course, your 
philosophy is not static— >your ideas should change continually, pax 
bcularly as a result of the discussions and readings you carry on m your 
teacher education courses At the begmoisg of sudi a course, one stru* 
dent organized her ideas as follows 

Home economics education is the studying and learning about any or all 
the elements of family liviog^mdividual development and interpersonal 
relations The hst of mcludra areas is almost endless and yet unique in 
that you may start your students wbercier they are in family living and 
move forward I beheve that everyone is at some pomt along the way and 
has some place to go 

The purpose of home economics education m the secondary school is for 
the students to leam those skills which will help them to fill their roles as 
famdy members m the most satisfying manner for themselves, their famihes, 
and their commuiuties These skills include not only manual, routme opera- 
Uo^ hut also alert functioning of their minds to plan, to execute, to evaluate, 
to adjust the daily jobs in home maintenance and famjy relations I hope 
that durmg this process these students also will study the vanous attihides 
values goals and standards whidi people possess vn diSerent situations and 
arcumstances, as a concluding objecUve of this process I hope they will 
formulate their oum aims and beliefs and make fl^xibihty and adaptability 
the keys to their individual organizatwn These are my obiectives for teach 
mg home economics * 

of the High School Trogram 
^fome Economics Mioncapohs Umversity of MmnesoU PrJs, 1952, pp 25^ 
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At this time I feel that a family-centered approach is the most important 
wpect of home economics education The purpose of this )cind of education 
becomes one that is met when this approach is used Therefore, I feel that 
home economics is to educate or to tram everyone who is a family member 
This does not mean that everyone mast take home economics, but it does 
mean that home economics can meet the needs of anyone mterested in family 
hvmg and clarify the role that he, as well as other members, plays This 
means that every member of the family can take home economics, but, more 
specifically, the student m a secondary home economics course can integrate 
his learning process withm his family In other words the teacher, as a 
Secondary teacher, may teach the high school boys and girls, as well as other 
family members She may teach students with a variety of backgrounds 
and must endeavor to meet their individual needs as well as their class 
needs 

Although your philosophy undoubtedly will have much in common 
With the views of other students and home economics teachers, each 
statement of beliefs about home economics education is highly indi 
vidualistic You cannot simply adopt a philosophy that was written by 
someone else and expect it to function for you If a philosophy is in 
tended to provide the focus around which a program can be developed, 

It must be an expression of what you believe in strongly enough that 
you ivili be willing to work bard and make the necessary sacriBces to 
accomplish As an example of how similar, and yet how individual, two 
philosophies can be, the foUowmg statement represents another stu 
dent’s Views of home economics education 

Home economics is unique in that it draws upon all the other courses in 
a high school cumculum and applies them to the famiiy It is an art as it 
involves skills which are based on certain traditions and qualities that are 
intangible and undefinable, such as beauty, taste, and values It is also a 
science because it involves the application of knowledge and truths which 
have been arrived at through scientific processes Home economics does not 
try to teach philosophy, math, physics, Enghsh. art, music religion or chem- 
istry, but it attempts to integrate them alt and apply them ui the daily process 
of making a home 

The responsibilities of making and keeping a home, upholding family 
ideals ana of becoming a worthy home and community member are not 
unique to any one sex, age group, educational or economic level It is true 
that one can leam these things without a formal course in home econom 
ICS, just as one can become an artist without a formal course in art How- 
ever with our more speciahzed civilization in which no parent could know 
everything about all subjects, and with many of the arts of homemaking 
now becoming saences, there is less formal traming of children in home- 
making in the immediate family So home economics is brought to peo- 
ple through the school, radio, television, and magazines, and through the 
reports of industries concerned with homes and families 

Home economics exists for families The home economist must help m 
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dividual families to achieve their goals, but not to the point of insisting that 
oil families realize all the goals of home economics If, for good reasons, 
sewme is not done by families m a certain community, the home economist 
should not force sewing on these families But she should draw upon her 
knowledge ™d mmmg to help fainihei where they need help, whether it 
be in finanaal planning or in family relabonships 

The study ol home eeonom.cs Mpi the pemin to develop as on mdividuol 
Through Its ever-changing devclopmenu, an interest in home economics 
gives a person an appetite for leannng It males use of and always reni^S 
a mastery of basic skills It promotes good mental and physical LaltS and 
m appreaation of art and beamy Through ,u coneeKr ie faiSv 
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I Uce to buy my Own clothes, but I Wee other people to hke what I buy 

When I get out of high school I want to get married and have a family 
I just love httle children I want to loiow the nght things to do so I’ll be a 
good mother 

Such statements reveal purposes students have relative to vanous 
aspects of their day»to day living Implied m the statements are student 
objectives For example, the student who expressed the desire to be 
thinner and to know what to eat in order to achieve this end had in 
mind a rather specific goal and some idea of a plan of action for 
achievmg it. 

Coal To be thinner 

Possible plan of action Fmd out what foods to eat to achieve this 

Can you identify the goal and possible plan of acbon inherent m 
each of the other statements the students made'’ An analysis of such 
verbal expressions can be helpful in determining classroom objectives 
toward which your students might be wiUmg and eager to work 


DEFINING HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES 

With your basic philosophy plus your knowledge of hterature and 
research as guides, you are ready to take the next step— that of trans 
lating these guides into the general objectives toward which the work 
of your department will be directed The purposes of one high school 
home economics department were stated as follows 

To appreciate the importance of good family Imng to the family, to the 
community, to the nation, and to the world 
To understand that family goals and patterns vary, to respect the differences 
in traditions, m customs and in family patterns 
To realize that each person has a special role to play m the family and 
community, that his contribubon is unportant to successful hvmg 
To understand the job of homemaking and acquire appropriate homemakuig 
skills such as planning, preparing and serving wholesome meals, making 
and canng for clothmg, planning suitable and attractive home furnish 
mgs, and managing family finances, time and energy 
To assume a fair share of the responsibility of maintaining good home and 
family hfe 

To show appreciation for one s home and family m love, gratitude, loyalty, 
pride, respect and cooperation 

To realize the importance of good relations among family members, to 
recognize the worth of each member of the family, and to cultivate 
personal qualities which help in achieving good fanuly living 
To accept the family's decisions concerning the use of its resources mcludmg 
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uac energy, services of family members end malenni 
rnceme. Me rin ,cfe»,s,on. rmd rooms lor cirlcrlamlng 
V *’ n 1 families hove tliffictilUes sod problems to solve, Itot 
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To idcSlfy M impSt moral arrd spo.toal values vvhieh charaetena^ue- 
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To c“ate°aTo3fabIe,®conveDrenl. and altraellve physical environment 
which IS suited to the resources and the need* of the particular latmly 
that It serves 


Planning the Framework 

For each of your courses, you wiU need to develop an ovci'aU frainc* 
work or course of study that wiU indicate the kinds of problems you 
plan to include during a semester. Although a unit such as feeding the 
family tnay appear at more than one grade level, you must be sure that 
the principles coveted become progressively more difficult with each 
higher grade With the help of cumculum guides, courses of study 
developed by other teachers, text and reference books, and other cur* 
rent materials, you might develop a hst of objectives that are reallv 
important for your students to adiicve 
You Will need to think about the proper sequence in teaching toward 
these objectives so the easier ones will be taught in. the first courses taken 
by students who ate mature enough to understand them. If your school 
has a course that is taken by juniors and seniors who have never had a 
previous course in home economics, some of the fundamental concepts 
ivill need to be taught at the beginning of the semester but they can be 
taught m a rather short time b^use of the students' ^eater maturity 
and opportunity for previous home experiences 
One of the most pressmg current problems that home economics 
teachers must resolve is Iww to offer a broad program at more than one 
grade level without “watering down,' duplicating, or “taking the cream 
from some fundamental learnings This can be accomphshed only 
when teachers set objectives that have continuity. Enough time must 
be allowed to bring about Jong range changes m behavior Teachers 
need to take a longer look at problems and they need to allow students 
more choice relative to their areas of unknowns In outline form, an 
emerging progr^ of home ewmomics at the secondary level looks 
something like thu 


Hvgb School, Codev 10-11-12 Cor- 
ruailuBi EuHelin 41 Cinc-wnati Public SchooK 1950, p 6 
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Sample Plan for a High School Home Economics Program 

I Junior high or freshman level (required of both boys and gurls) 

One semester or more of an acbvity-oriented program aim^ at help 
mg students understand roles and responsibilities of family members 
To mclude development of some skill m performing homemaking ac 
hvities 

fl Sophomore or junior level (ophonal semester courses with no pre 
requisites) 

Students develop depth and competence in special areas 

1 Clothing the famuy 

a SQcio psycho economic aspects 
b construction (offered only at this time) 

2 Feeding the family 
a nutrition 

b meal management 
c pnnciples of food preparation 

3 Child development 

To include participation with children in laboratory situations 
(nursery school) 

4 Housing 

a home plannmg 
b mtenor design 

III Senior class level (requu-ed nonlaboratory course for boys and girls) 
Exammation of famuy hving problems 

1 the family in modem society 

2 roles of family members 

3 child care and development 

4 family financial management 

5 family decision making 

Ideally, the activity oriented freshman or junior high school course 
and the senior course might be parts of the genera/ education of all 
youngsters The senior course ought to be especially appealmg to the 
college bound students, although it need not be limited to them 
As for the home economics courses m between they could serve 
any number of functions such as 

1 Allowing a student to pursue elective areas in which he has both 
mtecest and need 

2. Givmg enough time to build some depth and develop concepts in 
a particular area of home economics 

3 Elunmatmg some of the possibiLties of dupLcatioa when there are 
changes of teaching personnel 

4 Providing more efficient use of teacher time and equipment 

As you organue your course of study, you will notice that some ob 
jectives seem to run like threads through almost every subject area 
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That IS, you will find that each unit of study offers some opportumty 
for directmg the student m a specific way toward each of these general 
objectives Table 7 illustrates the way m which this prmciple apphes, 
usmg three general classificahons of objecbves (A, B, and C), and 
relatmg each classificaUon to each problem in a high school clothing 
course 


Plannmg for Specific Behavior Changes 

Crucial to effective teaching is the manner one uses to define the ob- 
jecbves to b= achieved m a particular dars If the statement of obiec 
hves IS to serve as a guide in selecting learning experiences that iLd 

objectives must be 

deBned m te^ winch idennfj, that behavior change imd the content 
ar^m whrch this behavior rs expected to fnnclron 

t n **“ dofioiuon of objectives IS to 
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TABLE 7 

Organization of a High School Clothing Course 
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Tyler suggested the use of a two^unensional chart m which the be- 
havioral aspects of objectives might form headings across the top and 
the content aspects nught be listed at the side In such a chart, not 
every behavioral aspect would apply to each content objective but a 
teacher could see readily what types of behavior change could be 
brought about through the various topics that are studied by her stu 
dents Among the behavioral aspects that might apply to a study of 
nutrition are 

1 Understanding of important facU and principles 

2 F^ilianty with dependable sources of information 

3 Ability to interpret data 

4 Ability to apply principles 

5 Ability to study and report resulu of study 

6 Broad and mature mterests ^ 

7 Social attitudes ^ 


™ experiences 

M appued m the actual leaimng eapenences of a class Once a teacher 
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ends and then she must decide how she can set the stage for this Vmd 
of envnonment Among the piinaples that gmde her are her under 
standings of what a student must have if he is to learn effectively 
These are (1) an opportumty to practice the imphed behavior, (2) 
an opportunity to deal with the implied content, (3) sabsfacbon in 
carrying out the imphed land of behavior, and (4) a coherent picture 
of what he is trying to accomplish ** 

Each activity or learning expeneoce that is chosen should measure 
up to the following cntena 

1. CONTINUITY. Whenever a subject area is included at more than 
one grade level, learning experiences should provide for a vertical 
reiteration of major elements This means that some review of previous 
work must precede new learning, so that there is a sound foundahon 
for developing new understanding Students m advanced classes will 
need continued opportum^ to develop the competences that are funda 
mental to their new experiences 

2 SEQUENCE. Each successive experience builds upon previous ex 
penences with a mmtmum of duplication and with a different approach 
that goes more deeply and broadly mto the area under study 

3 iNTECBATioN. A honzontol mtegration, or coordination, of the 
vanous expenences a student is currently having will help him to leam 
more rapidly, and to unify his behavior The central theme of the home 
economics course, or problem, should be recognized by the students, 
they should be able to see the coherence and unity of their activities In 
addition, it is frequently possible to relate home economics units to 
those of other courses m which the students are enrolled eoneurrently 
Such coordmabon brings new and deeper meanings to their learning 
situabons 

4 SIGNIFICANCE. Students find challenge in problems that are real and 
Significant to them Each experience that is selected as a means of solv 
mg the basic problem should be worthwhile and justifiable m terms of 
the bme required to cany it out. 


Application of Prmciples in Home Economics 

Each day’s lesson should be planned around a very specific objec 
bve that is clear both to the teacher and the students Daily planmng 
on the part of the teacher includes (1) sfabng each of the general 
obiecbves toward which the class will direct its attenbon, (2) de- 
termming the specific kinds of knowledge, understandings, skills, atti- 
tudes and values that will contnbute to the general objecbve, (3) 
*• Ibid . pp. 43-43 
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sclecbng appropriate learoiag experiences tint will help the cte to 
SfiU&ese Veuves, and (4) mdieaUng what m^enimts she w^ 
“e m order to teU whether or not a students behavior has changed 

in the direchon of the class goals n, e 

Sometimes an objective requnes seveial class penods m to 

develop adequate learning expeneocei, the teacher still ne^ to 
formulate carefuUy her plans for certain accompUshmenU each day so 
that her studenU vnll go home knowing what they have learned and 
how It fiU into their long range goals Indications of changed behavior 
may show up immediately, on the other hand, a teacher should not be 
discouraged i£ the expected mdications have not appeared by the end 
of a particular unit of study, or if a student who once gave ev^ence of 
a desirable change in behavior seems to revert to some earlier habit 
Cbaogmg behavior is not easy but it is most rewarding both to you 
and your students when a student finds sabsfacUon from a change 
m the dueebon of a desirable class objeebve. 

Examples of how you might proceed to apply these pnnaples are 
given here in outline form for five areas of home economics la each 
instance, the classificabons of leaning, leaning experiences, and indi* 
cabons of changed behavior are merely suggesbve of the many items 
that might be Usted. The first example, for child development, goes 
farther than the other four — it translates the objecUve mto certain 
specific behaviors that could be mduded m a dotly plan. You may 
want to develop these ideas further or see what you can do with dif* 
fereot objeebves ' 

I CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
A. Unit Flan 

Objective To recognize tpec^ physical and behavioral duracter* 
utics of preschool cluldreo. 

1 ClassiEcations of Learning 

a. I^owledge As a chi& pows physically, we may observe 
changes in size, proporbOTu, and appearance 
b Abihbw When we are able to observe carefully and evaluate 
a Childs level of development, we can plan acUvibes and 
equipment to aid m the child s growth. 
c Athu^ We mesl be aw>,e of how children grow, i[ we ere 
to understand their behavior ^ 

^ EiymcnceMhe tocher might hive the students 

oS, h developmentel thacetensbes 

of ptes^oleis (2) how dhildien lemii. (3) how we deter- 
mine wlioi dnldren me hippy and when Ae). ate angiy 
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b develop an observation guide to use when observing children 
c work out a plan for observing a child in vanous situations 
(1) at piajr, (2) at mealtune, (3) when being dressed after 
a nap, (4) when accompaiwing bis modier on a shopping tnp 
d observe child in nursery school, m church school, on the plav 
ground, and at home. 

3 Indications of Changed Behavior->-the students may be ex 
pected to 

n cite developmental charactensbcs of preschool chfldren 
b describe the actions of happy or angry children in specific 
situations 

c recognize childrens feelings and relate these feelings to each 
other 

d make generalizations on basis of knowledge gathered m van 
ous situations 

e relate understanding of children's behavior to imderstanding 
self and other humans 

Specific Daily Flan 

Objective Learning about ''average'' physical characterutics of pre- 
schoolers 

1 Classifications of Learning 

a Knowledge Although wei^t is an important guide to the 
health of a child, an increase m weight does not oecessarJy 
mean a child is healthy 

h Abilities Asa student learns about di^erences tn weight among 
preschoolers, he is able to recognize that individu^ vary in 
their rate of physical growth and development of manipulative 
skills 

c Attitudes Keeping a record of an mdividual child s physical 
growth IS an interesting way to see that each person nas a 
unique pattern of growth. 

2 Learning Experiences — the teacher might have the students 

a read from authontative matenal about "average" physical 
characteristics of children 

b d«cnbe physical cbaractenstics of children they know — 
brothers sisters, nei^bors 
c view photographs of classmates at particular ages 
d discuss sinulanbes and differences of physical characteristics 
of children of the same chronological age 

3 Indications of Changed Behavior — the student may be ex 
pected to 

a recall physical charactensbcs of children as desenbed by 
authorities read. 

b recognize specific physical characteristics in children observed 
in real situations, pbotographs, or movies 
c relate a specific physical chuactenstic read about or described 
m class to a particular child. 
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HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVE* 


To «oigat«« tl*e storage of clothing 

^ (f* jS'owSge Clolhing afbclcs that are used frequently should 
be within easy reach u > i 

h Abilities An understanding of how to store clothing shouiu 
enable a student to improve the quality of storage space wiUim 
the practical limitations of the home 
c Atuwdes Successful reorganization leads to a feeling of sat- 
iskction that her clothing is in order 
2 Learning Experiences — the teacher may have the students 
a read about adequate storage of clothing 
b discuss storage problems in class 

c watch demonstration lecture on inexpensive, improvised stor- 
age facilities 

d visit an old home that has been remodeled and note improv cd 
storage plan 

e visit the home of one student who has made a home project 
of learning how to store personal clolhing 
/ collect from magazines ideas on the storage of clothing 
g do a senes of demonstrabons on storage of specific items in 
drawers, on shelves, in boxes, and in bags 
3 Indications of Changed Behavnor—the student may be expected ti> 
a invite members of the class to his or her home for inspecbon 
of the clothing storage plan 

b explain how pressing bme u saved through the proper hang- 
ing of clothes 

c admit that at least 10 minutes can be saved when dressing for 
school each morning i{ dotbes are properly put away so that 
everything is where it is expected to be 
d assist cither members of the family with personal clothing 
storage problems 

Ul FAMILY RELATIONS 

Objective To learn to seek adult advice on personal problems 
1 Classifications of Learning 

a Knowledge One evidence of matunty in judgment is the abiht> 
to disUnguish between situations in which one should make 
A decision independently and those in which one should seek 
guidance from a more experienced person 
b ^iLbes Success when seeking advice depends in part upon 
the stui^ts ability to make a satisfactory contact with an 
admt who u capable of advising on a particular problem 
c Attitudes A young person will tend to seek advice from an 
ad^t once he or she realizes that it is a privilege for youth 
and adidls to share ideas and to work out problems together 
^ the slu4its 

t ifstea^ Iiroblems in class 


cm values of shared experiences 
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c discuss ui class the points brought out by a consultant 
d apply information to a personal situation 
e t^e a personal problem situibon and consider how it ma) 
have been resolved through taking tune to think it over with 
someone else (This could be done individually without iieces 
sanly being reported in chss — an opportuni^ for the students 
to think reflecbvely ) 

3 Indicabonsof Chang^Behavior— the student may be expected to 
a discuss personal problems with parents teacher or counselor 
b report that she feels belter about her decisions when she has 
obtained tlie opinion of another person 
c share with the class her decisions “not to do somethuig for 
which she realizes already that she would have been sorry 
d exhibit respect for adult opinion m many situaboas 
IV FOODS 

Objective To learn how to buy weekly supply of groceries for the 

family 

1 Classifications of Learning 

a knowledge Money can be used better when we understand 
terms used m grading and labeling foods 
h Abilities A busmcsslXe approach is shown by the ability to 
select a grade of food that is appropriate for the way it will 
be used 

c Athtudes A wholesome attitude toward the buying of food is 
one that shows a concern for cost in relabon to such factors 
as tlie health of the family and the homemaker s bme 

2 Learning £xpenciices>--(]ie teacher might have the students 

0 demonstrate desirable consumer pracbces in home economics 
class 

h study relabon between price quahty and quanbty for a wide 
variety of foods 

c visit grocery stores comparing pnees and services at different 
types of stores 

d study labels — at home m the store at school 
p study sales and evaluate the desirability of folioivang those or 
of b i>mg at one store 

/ have school and home practioe in load buying 

3 Indications of Changed Bel avior — the student may be expected to 
a encourage mother to plan weeks menu before making up the 

grocery order 

h discuss special food buying problems ivith grocer fntnd 
c seek advice of adults concerning sale items mvolving unknowai 
brands or deviation tn quahty (le eggs with cracked shells 
at a reduced once) 

d plan her Friday aStemoon around her grocery shopping tour 
e report "good buys” to home economics class as well as mis- 
takes. 
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to ottuoto ■otpoo.ilatt)’ 

her room 

^ lelatiomhtp bc^ccn Und 

of dirt, kmd of cicamng »gcnt. and lurface to be cleaned 
makes daily cate of a room easier 
b AbibUcs— by using easier more appropnale, and more ctocicnl 
methods, the student is able to reduce the lime spent daily on 
the care of a room , 

c Altitudes— it IS fun to save time by doing Oung* in new and 
different ways 

2 Learning Eipencnces— the leather might have the sWdaiU 
a study in class about the job* inxoUcd m the daffy care of a 
bedroom 

b dcmonslrale acceptable practices In each job— sweeping, dust* 
ing making bed 

c discuss managerial skills necessary— what job* to do, resource* 
available 

d. do time and motion studies on the jobs involved m daffy room 
care il she desues to change tune or energy utilized foe task. 
e exchange idea* on improved wavs of doing tasks 
/ consult authorities for “best way"^ to perform specific task* 
g make comparison* between cnanged practices and old ways 
of working in terms of speed and results 
3 Indications of Changed Behavior— the student may 
<i volunteer to report progress to the class 
b discuss the change in h« famJys feelings toward always find 
ing her room in order 
c show ofiT room to (nends 

d enjoy tiymg out new ways for performing routine tasks 
e encourage mother to use new methods which she practices 
/ assist younger brothers or sisters in keeping their rooms 
g explain to other family members the impoitatvee of such thm^ 
as banging clothing arranging book* m order for school, dis 
carding unnecessary items etc 


Objectives ate the specifications for changing behavior They tell 
> ou what kind of behavior change you want to evoke but they do not 
mdicdte how you can effect this change Chapters 8 and 9 will guide 
you in selecting acUvities and materials that wJl assist you to bring 
about the desired outcomes m an interestmg and economical manner 
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determining learning 
experiences 


Leamiog objectives are best fulfilled wben proper methods ami ma- 
terials axe used AUhougb methodology and jrulnictional aids are 
closely related, and although they work logclhcr m influencing the 
^abty of Itanung expcncnccs, these aspects ate tieatcd m separate 
chapters because they are so extensive and important This cbaplci 
presents guides for using effective group methods, laboratory expen- 
ences home and community tcsouiocs, and independent study Chapter 
9 discusses the use of audio-visual materials to help students leaxxu Vou 
will notice that many learning expencoccs actually combmo one or 
more teaching methods with one or more types of audio-visual nia- 
tenal 

As you guide your classes in d^crminiDg their learning expcnences, 
you might try to parallel the principles of learning as given in Chapter 
6 with the fa'^ors that make lor an effective learning situation Among 
the pnnciples to guide you in the selection of learning experiences are 
the following 

1 THE METHOD IS SUITABLE FOR THE rULFOXAtENT OF K SPECIFIC 

PURPOSE OR PURPOSES Whatcvev methods ate used should focus atten 
bou on a central purpose Instruction should then proceed m an or 
detly manner toward the attainment of the specific objectives that con 
tribute to the over all purpose Techniques may differ in tbeir efficiency 
for reaching a variety of goals such as the development of knowledge, 
understandiDgs, ath^des, appreciations, habits, or skills Furthermore, 
a single learning experience may contribute toward several outcomes 
For example, while a student is leamuig to solve a problem, he also 
acquires uiformation and develc^ atUtudes NVhilo a student develops 
skills related to the serviDg rf meals, he also has expenence with 
lateTpersonal relabomhips 

IS2 
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2 A VABIETY OF METHODS MAY BE USED TO MOMOtE UEA^VIKC. Stu- 
dents can learn individually and in groups, they can learn from ideas, 
real objects, and other audio visual media, they can learn from 
readmg and hstemng, and they can learn from projects and •‘Cbvities 
Variety m the methods used by a class helps to mamtam students 
interest m their work, permit flenbihty m planmng, and provide for 
mdividual diSerences among students, classes, and teachers 

That a variety of approaches may be used to reach one ™ 

lUustrated m a study of “Chrldren m the Family, “ Pf “ 

the mnth grade home economics course m Cmc^atu One of *e oh 
jecuves was "Planning happy, safe, and 

children which help them leam about then world Among the sug 
gested learning expenences were 

a Plan children’s play so that they equi^ent. 

their feelings m construcUve activity, can enjoy weU Chosen p y 4 f 

children 

^“7 STt sanitary and that provide 

“ d 'a^STr^ thfrtd a vanely of toys smled U. different ages com 

mercial and made at home ,k,Mr,n develoo through play and 

e List some of the skdls P'c s^' arS^and the 
through self help, descnbe how they Icam by helping motner 

‘‘T'bSfnsrS'e importance of answermg f " ‘s ™1.“cSdren to leam 
g Work with adults m pUtmmg and P‘P‘ p™le, to enjoy 

what IS beyond their home envnonmenl, to meet other peop 

T'^rioMe^ keeping chddren safe m die 

home, at p»y, on the street ^ 

Probably no class would have the trme or 
out all o/the suggested “ 

might be used in teachmg each area consider what their 

and students are challeng^ to fulfil their purposes 

needs are and what procedures wil ^ j j 

The teacher sets certam limits m atmordauoe m de- 

curriculum guides, but there m much opportunity for flmanJiqr 
termmmg specific learmng expenences mnwmOAU needs of 

3. UEAHNINO EXPEIUENCES AllE RAFTED TO energy OUtpUt, 

T.m STUDENT,. StudcDts drffcr in dreir speed ° 

• Home Economics Education. ” 

Bulletin 40 Cincinnati Pubbe SdiotJs, 1960, p i 
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depth of interest, level of matunty, family background expenences, and 
social class status Activibes that are meaningful for the individual stu- 
dents and for particular classes should be selected. Students should be 
capable of carrying out the necessary behavior and they should find 
satisfaction in doing so They may gam sUtus with their families by 
usmg effectively at home some of tlie mformabon and skill they leam 
at scbooL ^ 


4. TKACmNO MEniOD pnomic for the coorcisatidn of eeaen- 
acs Students who leant to coordinate then learnings will be able to 
tee^ and apply what they have leaded m one siUiaUon to another one. 
Students leam to mtegtate then feelings, thoughts, and acUons Co- 
avS “ ° n “vnonment is provided and 

eoSSSuofot.r r °r “-iertata by a class can mclnde 

to help ftem 1°™ 

”r:r“ih‘’aratl£"“-^l“ 

hers to cooperate m makmfl family mem 

realze how important it vfoSd rhome‘’''““' 
have some understandmo ,rf ® economics teacher to 

her commimr^SIS^Sjj '■>■><! praoUoes of homes nr 

ptacbces with which her studem,"^ teaching to agree wrth the home 
tuange manners of se^g U-faunhm foods and 

students who regard them „ithT,„^„f '“■Wp V 

as a cnticism of their style of Uvinp^ * ®fP^™nentation rather than 

5 LEAm.iivciEspiimn.RRs 8 

PROCESSES Infonnal, friendly relauon.l, ‘^fURAnvE CROUP 

“8 “Ihtodes or pracUces as me moS™ “ <^8- 

10 work m small groups or as an enhrl T*' As students leam 

for the nghu of mdmduals and to^^ '■'ow tespeet 

6 siuoEur, CROW m the “mrlT"®"' d^ocraUc process^ 

"vntLs ESechve learning O'™ LiA»UA<i ao 

the teacher must be well pre^ T developed eooperauvely. 
“8 “d the shidenu uimt be weS^ f “ *>>« Pl™ 

Siatm' “'8-dnig the stuS^mdl aeUviUes tte 

utaauom wirtr which they are not tiem from 
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success in leanimg, and chaUenging itudents to grow by going beyond 
the immediate situation The home economics classroom provides an 
appropnate settmg for the teacher and students to experiment with 
new appliances, supphes, and techniques and to use their results m 
makmg decisions about the use of work capacity, matenals and money 
m the home. 

7. TllE STUDENTS ABE INVOLVED ACTTVELY IN THE LEARNINC SITUATION. 

Rote leammg is ineffecbve Students learn best when they have opportu- 
mties to explore, construe^ do, react, and question They develop 
mitiative, creativity, self confidence, and leadership as they find them 
selves m situations that demand tliese quahbes Although the external 
condibons are the same for an entire class, learning experiences differ 
for each mdividual, depending upon how the student mteracts witli 
his environment. 


EFFECTIVE GROUP WORK 

One of our newer sciences, group dynamics, is concerned with the 
pnnciples of group behavior and growth We have learned that a 
group of able persons does not necessarily make an able committee 
Also, we know that there are ways of helping groups to become more 
mature and productive This section presents some of the outcomes and 
pnnciples of cooperati.ve teacher pupil planning, methods of guiding 
the work of small groups and committees, variations of the discussion 
method, and the use of dramatization Learning to work effectively is 
important, for the family is a small group, too Ways of workmg to- 
gether effectively in small groups at school can transfer directly into 
working together effectively as family members 

Cooperative Planning 

People differ in the ways they plan, but careful planning will 
usually contribute much to the success of a project Teenagers may not 
be convinced of the importance of planmng, smee their own lives go 
along from day to day with very htlle long range direction or plan 
ning They probably are not aware of the planmng that is done by their 
movers, who may have had enough cxpenence to bo able to do much 
of their plannmg mentally without wntmg down tlieir ideas Home 
economics classes offer excellent opportunities for students to have 
shared experiences m cooperative planning and problem solvmg As 
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!hcy cany toough Aeu pte. even U«»e that are unpelfect. teenagers 
grow in the abibty to thin^e independently 

Outcome# of cooperatite planning 

Hatcher demonstrated the outcomes of teai^ier pupil cooperaUon m 
nUnnine when she conducted an expenment on the teacl^g of foods 
Ld comumer buying at the high school level Her study of classes 
that were directed entirely by teachers and those that were planned 
by teachers and students cooperatively included 990 students from 
schools in Minnesota Each leadier chose the plan she preferred 
Demonstration lessons and other hdps were given to all of the leadiers 
Classes were selected at random. Teaching equipment was similar in 
schools using each procedure The two groups of teachers had similar 
backgrounds of expeneuce as (at as their length of teaching, degrees, 
and supervisors’ ratings were concerned. Hatcher’s results were over* 
Vihehningly m favor of the teacher pupil planning method — students in 
this group showed more improvement in interest, attitude, uubabve, 
independeDce, and |udgmeot than did the students in the teacher- 
planned classes They were supenor also on paper and penal tests, 
ratings based on me^ preparabon, scores on their food products, and 
dietary rating One of her most striking findings was that the least 
capable teaser m the teacher pupd planning group was able to 
ch^ge the food pracbces of her students somewhat more than did the 
best teachers using the teacher planning method * 

Other studies have indicated similar results When students share 
m planning and dtscossing food habits, they are more likely to change 
their food habits than are students who bsten to lectures in which they 
are urged to eat certain foods Teacher pupil planning helps students 
to increase their initiative, to develop leadership ability, to expenment 
wih other ways of doing somelhmg to be more critical of each others 
work, and yet at the same bme to leam to cooperate with each other 
Why is teacher pupil planning such a valuable procedure? The 
imderlymg philosophy was discussed in Chapter 6 To review briefly, 
the expenence places the students m a realistic situation designed to 
meet then needs Class acfaviUes axe based upon concrete problems 
students gam understanding of their environment and how to use re- 
cces m wWing tbeir problems The teacher pupil reUtionship is 
eiy to create an atmosphere rf friendliness and respect 

Expenaient to Detotaine the Relative ESecOveness 
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Guiding pnncipIeF 

Altliough cooperabve planning has proven to be highly successful 
for approaching problems m all areas of home ecoDomics, its use will 
not insure success. The teacher must be acquainted with the proper 
procedures for using this method effectively and she must feel at ease 
in using it Her advance preparation includes setting up tentative ob- 
]echves, or boundanes, within which the class may proceed with its 
planning She may need to help students state their goals, elimmate 
those that are not workable or are not appropriate for their particular 
class, and to consider ideas that the students may not have thought 
about She has a responsibility in helping them recognize needs beyond 
their present interests and concerns, she raises their level of learning 
expectations 

A helpful list of guiding principles in cooperative planning has been 
developed by the Stale Department of Vocational Educabon m An 
zona 

1 The leaders m a cooperative effort should understand and believe m 
cooperabve procedures 

2 Careful preplanning by the leader or leaders should precede co* 
operabve planning 

3 All people who are affected by a plan or policy should share in mak 
mg It 

4 The group membm should look at tbeir progress from time to tune 
and try to improve their work by means of systematic evaluabon 

5 All people who are affected by a plan or pokey should be kept mlonaed 
of progress or changes being made in plans or procedures 

6 Flans, including purposes and job assignments, should be definite and 
clear to each individual who is to live by the plans 

7 Procedures used m cooperative planning should be such that coneJu 
sions will be reached and decisions made on the basis of pertinent evidence 
and desirable objeebves 

8 An atmosphere of freedom and congeniality should prevail m the group, 
encouraging honesty and frankness, and encouragmg individual and group 
growth 

9 The group should progress in an orderly manner, with members sharing 
the important feeling of a job to be done 

10 There should be a funcUonal division of labor (Responsibihties 
should be divided m terms of interests, abibtles, time, etc and should be 
clparly defined among parbcipants ) 

11 Members of the group should know the possible choices before a 
decision is made 

12 Limitations should be set before rather than after, decisions are made 

13 Onte freedom of choice has been given a group the leader should 
not exercise veto power, even if he is not sure of the outcome. 



orreaMnONC leabnisc EXpEElE^CEi 
ISS 

„ <VimjW be Veot for tJie purpose of maintaining con* 

.mnortance of the individual and dmocratic v^ues 

le^Sed deaswns should be made, utilizing the ccnseosus method 

'^^7 definite should be accomplished at each group meeting 

18 Plans sho^d be made lor £oUow-up (putting the plans into action) ♦ 


Small Groups and Committees 

In order to carry out their functions, members of a group need to 
know what then purposes are and bow to proceed in an orderly man- 
nej The purposes of group thinking may include identifying and solv* 
mg common problems, bringing about mdividual gron tb. and develop- 
ing attitudes and undetstanding Benoe has pointed out the scope of 
the group process 

Croup thinlong and discussion refers to die entire process by which a group 
of people $urve)S the pcobletns (acmg it, danfies these ptooletns, selects a 
problem which the group comes to feel is important and which it can hope 
to solve, formulates an acceptable common solution, devises ways in which 
die solution may be tned and decides upon the trial In certain cases, where 
the group remains together after the tnal of the solution, evaluation of the 
success of the problem solution as thought through and tned and rethmking 
of the problem insofar as it remains unsolved and of other related problems 
are mlegra) parts o! the process of discussion.^ 


Typei of groups 

The number and kinds of groups that might be used in home eco- 
nomics dasses depend upon many factors such as the length of the class 
period, size of the classroom, size of die class, age of die students, ma 
lenals available, and the movabibty of equipment Group work can 
facilitate some kinds of leaxnm^ in home economics Because home 
economics focuses on the family — a group of one or more individuals 
workmg toward a common goab-gcoup work in home economics class- 
rooms can provide practice for acquiring competence in interpersonal 
relations Students learn 1^ observing how their ways of working. 


^ Coopoalwe PUanmg" Muneograpbed. Phoenix Home 
Eco^ics Diw«n of the Slate Departnwnt of VocaUorul Edocatioa 

Maotyan. Human Relations in Curriculum 
Chonge New^orV Holt, Rinehart aud Wui»ton, 1951 , p 68 
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thinJang, and feeling affect others m the group These observations pro- 
vide Cues for operabng effectively m real family settmgs 
In general, three types of groups might be used 
!• co^■VE^’IE^CE CROUPS, When mtroducing the idea of group work, 
you might start with a very simple problem that can be discussed by 
informal groups These groups might be formed m any convement 
manner, such as havmg the students count off from 1 through 4 around 
the class, with all of the “number 1“ students formmg a group, etc A 
random method, such as this, may be the basis for assigmng students 
to “family* groups m the foods laboratory at the begmnmg of a semes 
ter As the students gam expenence m group work and as you become 
famihar with their interests and abilibes, you might try methods of 
grouping that take individual differences mto consideration, 

2. ADiuTV CROUPS. Students of similar mtellectual ability enter home 
econonucs classes with widely different background eicperiences, m 
terests, and aptitudes As the semester proce^is, the varying rate at 
which students leam may cause these differences to become more pro 
nounced or to be lessened Smce students differ m tbeir knowledge 
about vanous aspects of home economics, ejtpenence or ability in one 
area does not necessarily reSect an equal level of abihty for all of the 
topics that will be covered dunng a semester Homogeneous groupmg 
then, is a flexible arrangement that bnngs together students of sum 
lar mterests and abilihes for specific projects or portions of a project 
An example of flexible abihty grouping may be seen m a clothing con 
strucbon class where the teacher demonstrates a process to a group of 
students who are ready to work on that step Slower students receive 
similar mstrucbon at a later tune when they are about to begm the 
process 

A vanahon of abihty grouping occurs when a fast learner is paired 
With a slower or less expcnenced leamer The rapid learner can help 
the slower student to understand the principles mvolved m the learn 
mg process At the same tune, the slower student may be able to 
demoDSbate skill m a given homeroalong process The rapid leamer 
benefits from the opportunity of clanfymg her own thinking and help- 
mg in the solubon of real problems 

Home econonucs classes for college-bound students can offer a real 
challenge Gifted students and rapid learners benefit from a flexible 
program that permits them to use their creabve abihbes, cribcal think 
mg, and social responsibility Normally these students have been in 
regular home economics classes and the teacher has tned to give them 
individualized e:q)eneoces However, we may see m the future more 
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classes specifically designed to stimulate the able students Among the 
suggestions that Pntchard offered for challenging the interest and im 
agmahon of the more capable students were (1) encouraging them 
to be responsible for informing the pubbe about activities of the home 
economics department and about career opportumties related to home 
economics, and (2) encouraging them to set up classroom testing 
projects, such as a test project desired to determine whether fabnw 
hve up to the informaUon on their labels or comparing convemence 
foods and home prepared foods as to pnee, quahty, and ease of 
preparation.“ 

3 MTE^T CHOWS A class may be given an opportunity to plan 
several related projects Students may be allowed to choose with which 
topic or group they would like to work. A sociometiio techmque. such 
^ that desenbed m Chapter 5, may be the basis for assignmg 1 student 
to a group Studenu should understand that it may not be|ossible to 
give es eomno his Brst choice They may be asked to name persons 

of topics It is usually possible lor each student to be placed m a erouo 
wlwre at least some of hu choices will he fulBlled. ^ ^ 

°r ‘ “ ” 1 ““''^' stotM be considered 

to^rcs rr*!! "socioeconomic status, inlclhgcnce abihtv 

to read, handicaps, special talents or skills, mterests, or oK’ctort 

Producitce group* 

»oacTv“ FeS™T";° V" ™ 

just lor variety Tlicy mav be o v*" r should not be used 

helping student, o Sr a sS Si '“b as 

others .0 the class CrS„, achieved by 

Ihey are mteresre^ KSSS T! 

prescolcdbysmaUgiou^?’ dcmoostralioos may be planned and 

utilmoghcrknoulcdiSui*e™ofcu''^'i “ responsible for 

groups wline the members shaifS “ plannu>g 

■'"""b" 

-SS^S,,„h IM "'■■“'■‘"S 31 e»sl. Cn»pc- Fe,„„, /„ EanmUu 
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saiy resources to solve their problems She helps each group to define 
its problem and decide on the steps necessary for its solution She 
stimulates the students to think by raismg questions and alternatives 
She suggests ways m which they might secure information She ob 
serves how the members of the group work, helping them to develop 
good habits of responsibihty for their share of the work She coor 
dinates the activities and outcomes of the various groups 

3 - THE STVDENTS COVTOIflUTE TOIVAJID CET77NC THE WORK COMPLETED 

In an article written for members of the Future Homemakers of 
Amenca, Lemmon pomled out the various kinds of behavior that assist 
groups in getting a job done with a feebng of group cohesiveness. In 
getting the ]ob done, a person might lake the followmg roles * 



Onginstor 


OnguMtor One who breaks the ice and 
makes suggestions 

Opinion seeker One who asks another what 
she thinks about an idea 
Fact seekert One who suggests checking the 
facts before going deeper into a problem 
Fact finder One who has checked facts be 
fore coming to the meeting 
Opinion giver All opinions must be aired 
before a group decision can be made 


Coordinator One who stops to be up the 
loose ends 

Detail girl One who takes time to Icxik at a 
suggesbon, develop its details, and see how 
it looks 

Reality tester One who tests suggesUons 
for their workability 



Ceoritifielsr 

• Louise “You m a Croup “ Teen Times, 13 4 4-S, March 1958 
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Stii«m«rU«r 


Suminamet One who can condense every- 
thing that has been said and help the group 
see the light at the end of the meeting 


In helping the group run smootWp. a person might take the follow- 
ing roles 


Encourager One who help* a shy or hesi- 
tant person, perhaps through a smile 
Procedure selteri One who helps the ^up 
plan way* of working and remind* them of 
the plan when a group gets caught in con- 
flict 

FoUoweri Each one u a member of the au- 
dience at tunc* 

Mediator! One who helps member* resolve 
conflict, perhaps through compronuscs that 
she suggest*. 


Clcrwoi One who comes in with a few 
laughs, making everyone fetJ bcUcr, when 
tension a high. 

Cattkerper One who tnc* to see that ev- 
eryone ha* a cliancc to lalk- 
Censua take*) One who And* out how near 
agreement the group is on a problem. 


CW«r« 
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4. RESOURCE MATERIALS ARE AVAHABLE FOR THE CROUPS TO USE AS 

needed. Students must have access to sources where they can obtain 
reliable mformation pertaimng to their problems The teacher may 
need to encourage them to seek facts, rather than to depend upon 
their own opmions or past experiences She may need to help them 
develop the skills necessary for using available resources in solvmg 
their problems. 

5. THE CBOUP EVALUATES ITS PROCESSES AS WELL AS ITS IDEAS. A ma- 
ture group IS one m which the members have developed skill m solvmg 
Its problems and m adjusting to the group processes Evidences of 
matunty m the group process are seen when the members outline the 
group objectives, when all of the members are involved in workmg 
toward common goals, when the group sticks to its topic, when the 
members feel that their work will be useful, and when ^ey take tune 
to look at their accomplishments 

Using group work techniques can facihtate learning In making the 
crucial decision as to how you can provide the best learnmg experience 
for your students, keep m mmd that your prtmaty concern ts achieving 
a particular learning objective Placing students m smaD group situa- 
tions may provide some alternative methods for achieving your de 
sired result 

Discussion Methods 

Group discussion methods involve an interchange of questions and 
ideas among the participants The purpose of a discussion may be 
simply to encourage the exchange of ideas, without attemptmg to 
reach a decision On the other hand, the discussion-decision metfiod 
goes a step further and deteimines definite goals for action 

Vanous research studies have compared the effectiveness of dis- 
cussion procedures and lectures Discussions have been found to be 
approximately as effective as lectures when the acquisition of mlotma' 
faon was measured immediately after the expenmental penods Meas- 
urements at a later time indicate that discussion methods may be 
superior to lectures or readmg for the retention of mfonnabon Dis- 
cussion methods have been found to be supenor also m contributing 
to the application of the material learned and m buildmg attitudes that 
are important m shapmg behavior patterns 

Although research has indicated possible advantages of usmg dis- 
cussion methods, not all research studies are in agreement as to what 
these are or how to attain them The effectiveness of a group discussion 
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may be related to the age levels aad abilibes of the students, the 
size, the subject matter to be covered, and the expenence’and sbll 
of the teacher The followmg sections point out some of your func- 
tions as a teacher, ways m which students can help to make a dis- 
cussion a significant learning expenence, and vanous types of dis- 
cussion techmques 

Functions of the teacher 

fat hmchon a toier perfonm u to guide the students m the 
of a suitable ptob em-one ubicb is real to the students and 
one fat needs an early soluhon. Heelt suggested that the following 
‘ 

Is It important? Is the erouD comoeieni ^ ^IpKj to the group? 

enccd, have adequate reSces eta^ Are problem (eipen- 

1 “fro community unphcatJOiu?« 

Next, the teacher should onent the studeni* ir. iis j « 

nique and to the parbcular tnr../. .k » discussion tech. 

Materials to provide back<rmiin4 t pff*hvely with the students 
A ume sch^le 

^«ged in a manner t£ta«S^ be 

change of ideas ‘^bmale for free inter 

n fnendly tone fat a^ts md '5' “d setting 

ttons Tbe leader mnsriSve •» ^ «’»<nbu® 

^sed but should asoid J '°F‘° ’«“’S 
dneebons or outcomes of fa discSsion nobon as to fa 

ment should be provided lot el* “e Opportunity and encourage 
P«nodie smnuuin^^ are helpL * Bn f “ cuntnbnbL 

“ticlnsions that have been rLchthlf "bould highhght the 

boob apphcahle to l-^bza 

'Vhclher or not the teachm „ , '“"""Isled 

'n see that fa discmsiuu is w^ljhwhl '“pousihihty 

-"•ynfwnjs cUrdy.h°.pi:C»g' “ “ 

"Henrieua Fleet *Tv tv ^pects to be con 

Horn, Economic 71 7 Can Be Sa«^ r , - ,s 

'*7. October ^ S>ucc«sfuL Foreeaxt for 
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sidered, define the meaning of terms, emphasize important ideas, cor* 
rect mistakes or nusmterpretations, bnng quiet students mto the dis- 
cussion, redirect a discussion that is bemg monopolized by a few 
students, help students to organize or express their ideas, stimulate 
students to reason out problems and develop good judgment m evalu- 
atmg what th^ hear, mamtam mterest m group participation, or sug- 
gest possible class acbvibes as outgrowths of the discussion. 

Student parttclpatton 

Serving as leader for the discussion may be the most important 
cootnbuboo that a student can make A well informed student with 
leadership abihty can guide the group m asking appropnate ques- 
tions, see that vanous viewpoints are presented, mterpret ideas that 
are not expressed very well, and summanze the progress that has been 
made 

Each member of the discussion group should be aware of the un 
portance of his contribution in mal^g the discussion a success Each 
student should strive to understand the purposes of the discussion, 
show interest m the group, and try to bnng in helpful information 
from his own expenences, readmg or talks with an informed person 
Discussions imply that the student has prepared himself for making 
mtelhgeot contnbubons He will liave searched for knowledge pnor 
to the class discussion Thus the class penod becomes productive for 
all, it results m pooling ideas based on knowledge rather than on 
pooled Ignorance, fallacy, or mexpenence 

Each student should be iviUmg to abide by the suggestions for ef 
fecbve procedures so that oo one tries to monopolize the discussion 
and all have opportumty to make contnbutions Students may need 
help m expressmg themselves, attention should be given m advance to 
the verbal skills possessed by the studenls 
Smce the extent of student learning is related to the mteraction of 
the pupil with the situation, each student should be encouraged to 
weigh the ideas that are presented and to decide whether or not they 
are sound He should try to apply to his own needs vanous ideas or 
experiences that are brought out by the discussion members 

With the emphasis on encouragmg students to thmk for themselves, 
the leader becomes another group member rather than a source of 
final solutions An atmosphere of fnendly cooperation helps studenU 
learn to give and take and to respect honest differences of opinion. 
Students should have the opportunity to share with the teacher in 
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evaluatmg iheir discussions Hiey might think about such questions 
as the following Did every member contribute to the discussion? Did 
the members have adequate mformabon? Did the group receive aid 
from the leader in solving its problems without becoming dependent 
on the leader? Were the members cooperative and fnendly even when 
their ideas were m conflict? Did the group progress toward common 
goals? Was the group realistic in choosing its problem and setting its 
goals? Were the students sdmubted to thmk? Do the students feel 
that they have gained ideas or atUludes that will help them solve 
their individual problems? Did the group reach a decision, if one was 
sought? Are they wiUing to take action toward their decision? Will they 
assume the consequences of this action? 


Vonotions of duewnon techniques 
An informal discussion usuaUy is most effective when no more than 
^elve persons are m the group However, vanous means have been 
developed for applying discussion techniques m larger groups and for 
stimulating interest m spontaneous discussions Fleck suggested the 
following warm up techniques •» 

1 stATaimc PARTMss Problems, quotations, pictures newsuaoet 

r reUledrhl" 

^omics may be prepared in advance Each picture or card is cut into 

v. A'C.-.s-j’.rag,- - - •' 

meaC^nJuecTbrh^XZ fr”" “‘“8 Ween 

their reacbons te tim ^erd 

and read to die class included answen, which were talhed 

viliat 1 do when 1 wat'ch TV " anH -i calones." “Thats 

on die board may stimulate »‘'at is written 
Plockis "IthmkIfaihersho(J| '”"-°"® example suggested by 

that Is teUted to Uio " ““Snane picture 

prelector Child care and faLdy icuS ‘'‘°™ “^i an opaque 
>hu manner through such “’•'“deecd in 

chUd wlio IS Icairfg ^ voupio on a date or a 

hf Ihn, Ectmonuu 74 7 Ducimlon Mrthoi" ForecM 
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5 aiAuxsccsc QUESTION A question like, ”\Vbat does Thanksgiv 
mg mean to you?” might start a discussion Each student could present 
her idea and then “pass it on" with a request for the next student to 
tell what she thmks 

The above approaches can serve as mobvators for parbcular kmds of 
home economics objecbves You may find them useful as techniques 
for discovering problems your students have relabve to a parbcular 
subject matter area, as culmmators for a parbcular concept — to help 
you really “chnch” a point, or as a focal pomt for evaluating a unit. 
Agam, tLhateoer teaching methods or techniques you employ are sec 
ondary to what you atm to teach 

The various types of discussion techniques mclude 

I “discussion 66 ” a technique that is apphcable fo’’ large groups, 
for starbng a discussion, or for injecting life into a laggmg discussion 
is known as “Discussion 66“ or “Buzz” groups The number 66 was 
onginally chosen because six persons were to talk about a problem 
for 6 minutes Actually, the number of persons and the length of 
time can be varied accordmg to the needs and size of the group Each 
group may attack the same problem and pool their thinkmg following 
the *13UZ2” sessions, or each group may work on a different aspect of 
the problem 

A seventh grade teacher had her class break up into “buzz* groups 
with a few reference books available for each group Each “family" 
developed “Ten Commandments for Good Dishwashmg for Our 
Family” These were reported to the rest of the class and a revised 
version was mimeographed for each student*^ This techmque makes it 
possible to acquire the ideas of many ui a short bme 

2. “opposite panel.” For review purposes, Fleck suggested dividmg 
the into two groups The groups face each other One group asks 
the questions and the other group produces the answers The groups 
may be reversed during a class penod 

3 PANEL DISCUSSION A few of the students, or a panel of guests may 
be used to discuss certain topics Each member of the group comes 
well prepared The moderator mtroduces the subject and calls on one 
of the members to lead off Other members are free to react to the 
ideas presented. The moderator guides the direcbon of the discussion, 
keeping it wilhm predetermined bounds, and summarizes the pna 

“ Co-operative PJanmng Pays Dividends " lUinou Teacher Volume 2, Number 
1 p 11 

•* Fleck, ep cU 
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cjpal ideas on vanous sides o( the issue Whenever possible, the class 
should be given the opportunity to ask quesUons. once the partieipants 
have made their presentations At any rate, some opportunity should 
^ given studenu for reacting to ideas presented to Siem m a panel 
Thn could be done during another class session ^ 

rorareo^Candt,r:^1e“‘‘ 

Jnsirnr:;re:ch^— ■>- r-- -der 

should be given a chance in ^ permits, the audience, too 
hons may be debated by teams of P™’ P°“ 


Itons may be deSated by Te^s otardents“o° P°“ 

side begms by pomUnglt reasons fot favoSTe th “P™" 

i then a member of the opposme team “','5““tion. 


errd then a member of the ooposin. t,, * ' “t Ithstion, 

against the usue The other mSS of eS, T" ’’“"S 

to present new evidence or to answer the? ^ “PP“rthnibes 

appoeents In a fomalmed dX? S' “f“'"ts presented by their 
serve as judges to decide Xh tS'm ! ? “ “-t-rnttee might 

arguments and evidence presented the most convm,i.g 


BraiQstonniog 
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problems that mvolve human relationships Perhaps brainstorming 
should be limited for the most part to *Tiosv to*do-it techmques, su 
as ways to set the table, prepare food, or do a step m clothing con- 
strucbon , 

One type of problem for which brainstorming might be used is e 
selecbOD of a project. If the Future Homemakers of America p or 
were pl annin g to have a commumty improvement project, a storm o 
ideas might help the group members to select an interesbng an 
profitable one Ideas for home-expenences or money raising proje 
might be smtable topics for brainstorming 

In our soaety where teenage mamages are prevalrat an 
are so mobile, students could do creabve thinking about such pm 
lems as how to select a particular piece of furniture 
vanous functions, what other uses might be made of ® ^ r ^ 

equipment, and how to improvise necessary equipment or e 
of sick persons 

The four basic rules for making a brainstorming session fruitful 
listed by Osbom as 

1 Ctiltasm IS ruled out Adverse |udgment of ideas must be withheld until 

T -Free wheetm^ is welcomed. The wilder the idea, the better, it is 

easier to tame down than to think up , , ,i._ jnore the 

The greater the number of ideas, me 


3 Quantity u xianted 
likelihood of winners 


«miooa or winners , , - -rttfibon to contributing 

4 Combination and improvement me of others can be 

ideas of their ovsti, participants should suggest lomed into sbll 

turned into better ideas, or how two or more id 
another idea 

"telefr S^d he ve^ famihas with 

the development of creabve thinking and the r up" or 

She might orient the participants by ^ general problem 
pracbee session on a very simple problem X ^ 

should be stated in advance so the paitocipan information 

ground readmg and come prepared with i eas individuals 

about the specific problem may not be desira group 

may discard some of their ideas before presen g 

F -d 1 New York Senbaers, 1&>7. 
‘Alex Osbom, Applied Imagination (lev ) 

D 8i. 
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or they may' determine ahead of time which is the best idea and 
then attempt to push that one Spontaneity and the chmmation of 
judgment are two factors that contnbute to the effectiveness of bram- 
storming 

As the leader of the group, the teacher should set an atmosphere 
of encouragement so that mdividuals will feel free to express their 
own ideas and to carry on the cham reaction with ideas started by 
others The leader may need to see that a participant presents only 
one idea at a time so as to give the others a chance to present then- 
ideas If ideas are slow m commg, the teacher might suggest certam 
categories as leads Occasionally, the teacher has to go still further 
and suggest possible solubons from a list that she has developed m 
advance The discussion should be kept withm the boundaries of the 
topic One or two students should be appointed as secretaries to take 
down the ideas as they are presented Ideas, rather than the names of 
the contributors, should be of primary importance 
Among the questions that the teacher or oatberoanis mmhr „t- . 
stimulate the Sow of further ideas ate the foUowmg^ ^ 

1 What can be ehmmated? 

2 What could this be made to look like? 

3 What else is like this? 

4 In what other ways could this be used? 

5 What can be subsbtuled for this? 

e What d Om were larger? or smaller? 

7 Can the shape be changed? 

.tir?“' bp dte process? or to slow 

Follotoup 

follow up procedures fre Jp^tam ^ the 

' “7“^’ “>'1 soteencd The iSSt „„ be edited 

and developed further ptonnsmg ones should be selected 

Dramatization 

borne “»"0™i°!latr’smS°* “'Jvantage m 
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BoZc playing 

When used in the classroom, “Tole playing” refers to a spontaneous 
drama m which students assume certain roles and play them as they 
see fit Role playmg has many possibilities, among which are the fol 
lowmg (1) presenting emotional subject matter in an impersonal 
manner, (2) helpmg students see that other people have problems 
similar to theirs, (3) providing a reahstic and mterestmg way of 
handling problem situations, (4) enablmg the students, especially 
those who play roles, to iden^y themselves with real people, (5) 
giving an outlet for emotional feelings or tensions, (6) helpmg stu- 
dents to gam msight into their own behavior, (7) givmg msight into 
ways m which other people react, (8) developing tmderstandmg of 
human relations and group behavior, (9) providing experience m 
acquuing empathy and thus developmg interpersonal competence, 
and (10) providuig an enjoyable leammg experience in which stu 
dents can solve problems creafavely 
The basis for a role playing situabon should be a specific problem 
that IS suitable for actmg and is real to the group The problem should 
he understood clearly by the students and should be geared to the 
appropriate age level Wood suggested several situations m teaching 
family relations where role playing might be used The Ptompt 
Family, Setting the Curfew, Taking Younger Children with You, 
and How to Keep Peace in the Family " 

One of the possible ways of creating role playmg situations is to 
read a short story, stopping it at a crucial pomt Members of the class 
could assume roles of characters and act out the rest of the story 
as they see fit Another possible way is to select a picture, from a book 
of family pictures such as The Family of Man,^' and have the students 
enact the situation These approaches enable the students to view a 
situation more objecUvely than they might if they were given the 
freedom of evolvmg their own situation and to accomplish this withm 
the limits of a class period Actually, the greatest learning for the 
whole class, not the players, probably is from the iollow up discussion, 
ample time should be given to this 

Preferably players should volunteer for their roles but, m certam 
instances, they may be assigned to roles for which they have mterest 
and understanding An unfavorable role may be played by the teacher 

*• Mildred W Wood “Use of Role Flaying in Teaching Family RelaUonships.“ 
Practical Home Economics, 31 12~13 November 1952 

” Edward Steichen The Farndy of Jltan New York Simon and Schuster, 1955 
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or ly a mature, secure student Both the players and de audt^ce ne^ 
to have a clear understanding of the sUuaUon and the roles to be 
pU%ed as weU as a knowledge of what to look for during the wpw- 
race The players may be given a short tune to “set the stage or d wde 
how they want to begin However, no further planning should be 
done in order that the scene may be kept spontaneous 
IVhile the role playing proceeds, students ui tlie audience may watch 
certain players, study the mlcraction between players, and think of 
ways they think the situation nught be unproved- The audience should 
avoid laughter or other means of conveying approval or disapproval to 
various roles The teacher should slop the acting when the problem 
has been deEned clearly or resolved and before tensions begin to 


mount 

Following the role playing, the dass might discuss such points 
as what the players and the audience felt they learned, strong and 
weak aspects of the ways the roles were played, bow various con 
flicts were lesoKed, and what other ways might be used to solve the 
problem Among the technu^ues that may be used to make the evalua' 
bon profitable are the following 

1 soULOQity The actors m a role playing situabon usually find this 
to be a dynamic experience If the actors iiave an opportunity between 
scenes to step out of their roles and tell the audience about their real 
feelings, the audience can share a moving part of the role*playing 
expenence 

2. BOLE REVQtsALs In the first part of a role playing scene a player 
might benefit from taking the role of a person difierent from himself, 
to help him understand how that person might feeL For example, a 
child might take a parent s role Later, during that scene or in another 
scene, the roles could be reversed so the child would be playing his 
own part. For a young child, this provides an opportunity to practice 
what he might say when the real problem situabon arises 
Teenagers might gam insight mto the feehngs of others by starting 
in opposite roles where a gul plays the part of a boy, and a boy takes 
the part of a girl Once they feel at case in these roles, they might go 
natoally into the reverse situation where each plays his own sex role 
3 BtEKwstwEtn ttJicwmg’Aie disoission o\ the vanous roles and 
how flie situabon might have been handled differently, another scene 
might be enacted m which the same players or a different set of actors 
would try to carry out the suggestions for improvemenL They would 
have a basis for determining whether or not the new ideas were 
suitable 

The teachers respensiWrly m the me of role playttig is to insure 
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ihdt it IS a learning expenence and not just an enjoyable or relaxing 
time Through proper selection and onentation of the players, she can 
help the students to put themselves into the roles they are expected to 
play and to express their feehngs well She must guard against leltmg 
the discussion become merely a debate of opmions If the students lack 
a factual basis for arrivmg at conclusions about a situation, the teacher 
should make resource materials available and encourage their use 

Pantomime 

Some situations in home economics lend themselves to expression 
without the use of words Fleck suggested that pantomime might be 
used to demonstrate school bus ebquette, efficient ways of domg home- 
work, steps m baking a cake or m puttmg a bem m a skir^ and proper 
utihzabon of the attachments of a vacuum cleaner 

Reading scripts 

Pubhshed plays, written by an individual or by an assoaabon m 
terested in promotmg good family relationships, may be used m the 
study of child development or personal and family relationships A 
student who is to take a certam part should have an oppoitumty to 
read the play m advance and deade what kmd of character his part 
depicts Excerpts from the play, or an entire bnef play, might be read 
to the class Preparation of the audience m advance and a discussion 
of the play followmg its readmg are important, just as they are m role 
playmg 

Puppets and manonettes 

Fleck pomted out ♦Hat "Students enjoy making their own puppets 
from socks, paper bags, scraps of cloth, buttons, yam, balls for heads 
and the like They may be operated as simple hand puppets or can 
be made mto the more comphcated manonettes operated with 
strings " 

The time spent in preparing the puppets should be considered m 
relation to the value of the leammg experience Simple puppets that 
are suitable for classroom use can be prepared rather quickly and 
spontaneously More elaborate ones might be necessary for perform 
ances where guests are included, as assembly programs or open house 
occasions for the parents 

Role playing, dramatizations, and usmg puppets and manonettes 

“ Henrietta Fleck, “Dramahc Methods Add Spaik to Teaching " Forecast for 
Home Economtslt 75 39, February 1959 
"Ibid.p 39 
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die all techniques o£ teaehiog rooted in social psychology, they are 
illustrative of projective techniques 


EXPERIENCES IN THE LABORATORY 

Many people sUU conceive of home economics education as con- 
sisting of “cooking and “sewing" Unfortunately, many home eco 
nomics teachers spend a major part of tlieir time stressing manual 
activities related to food preparation and clothing construction For 
teachers with little interest or imagination, laboratory experiences in 
these areas tend to become ends in themselves Students enjoy the 
activity and the opportumty to make things that tliey can take home 
However, laboratory expenences should not be condemned because 
they are sometimes misused A worthwhile laboratory problem is a 
"well rounded leaming or worV unit which includes manipula- 
tion construction and expenmenlation, planning and problem solving, 
together with the necessary demonstrations and related cultural 
knowledges and understandings ^ 


Demonstrations 


Lecture-demonstrations are used to present material to an audience 
so tl^t Its members can both see and hear They may be used to 
introduce something new that will be practiced later by the students 
in their laboratory work or they may substitute for laboratory work 
especially when a limited budget does not permit the purchase of 
materials for laboratory use Since meat cookery is bkely to be quite 
expensive, a demonstxabon of a roast mi^t be substituted for direct 
laboratory experience 


ESecUce use* of demonstrafion* 

The purposes of demonstrations have been summarized very well in 
the Ilhnois Teacher 


Sets a standard for a product 

^ procedure for preparation of a given product 

cooking of the"{oo^ ‘f*® amount of tune needed for prcpaiation and 
Sets a standard for v,qxV habits 
Illustrates hard to-desenbe terms and processes 
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Gives pupils a chance for cnbcal analysis 

Mobvates the desire to try the product 

Demonstrations are used commonly to teach skills, such as those m 
food preparabon, home care, and clothing constnichon Nevertheless, 
they can be used effectively to convey personal mannerisms, relation- 
ships between people, and other aspects that rmght be difficult to 
explam with words alone They can be used as part of the regular 
classroom experiences for any age level in a home economics dass 
Their use need not be restricted to classrooms, however An open 
house for parents affords an excellent opportunity for demonstrations 
to illustrate to parents what home economics education mcludes 

To increase the interest and learning potential of a demonstration, 
a teacher should be creative in thinlung of ways to involve the students 
in the demonstrabon One way to keep their interest ahve is for the 
teacher to call on students occasionally to come and help her do some- 
thing or to time a procedure Another approach is to appoint in ad 
vance a student assistant who will work v«th the teacher on the time 
schedule, division of responsibiiities, and actual presentation of the 
demonstration Still another method is to have students give demon 
strations by themselves Of course, the teacher must give them ade 
quate guidance to be sure that the rest of the class wiU profit from 
seeing the demonstrations Students can learn a great deal from giving 
demonstrations they may gain a sense of timing knowledge about the 
subject covered, and abili^ to organize and think ahead 

Student demonstrations sparked mterest in a nutrition class when 
the students paired off into teams, each student choosing her partner, 
one member of each team reported on a vitamin or mineral, while the 
other member demonstrated the preparation of a particular food that 
was nch m that nutrient ** 

Evaluation of demonstrations 

The principles underlymg the efl^ecbve use of demonstrations might 
be classified as follows 

1. THE demonsthator has the pcrsonaz. quauttes necessabt to 
PUT the materiai. across to the students One of the most obvious 
personal quahties of the demonstrator is her appearance A pleasing 
appearance and good posture are important Clean and becoming 

” Teaching Foods and Nutntion in the Space Age ** lUtnois Teacher Volume 2, 
Number 5 p 32 

** Teaching Foods and Nutntion in the Space Age,** op cii , p 33 
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dothioi contnbute to a pleasing appearance Cl^ hair, bands, and 
finceroails ate importaat in setting samtary stanoaids 
The demoQSttator’s personality can "sell'’ what is being demon 
scaled, Entliususm, vivaaty» poise, and a sense of humor help the 
audience to receive her ideas The demonstrators appearance of bemg 
at ease, her adaptability to the changmg interests of the members of 
the audience, and lier fleabdity in meeting mtermpUons or emergen 
cies help die audience to have confidence m her Her open mmdedness 
and willingness to listen to ideas that differ from her own help to make 
the audience receptive 

A natural and sincere voice is a real asset Pleasing pitch, clear enun 
ciahon, varied emphasis, a well modulated voice should be among 
the demonstrator s goals She should endeavor to be heard comfort 
ably by everyone in the group 

i TUB oiMONSTHATOa tiAS ptiEFABED TiiOROuciiLY. Advance prepara- 
tion includes thinking through the mam points that arc to be stressed 
and havmg thorough kiuiwledge of the principles underlying the 
demonstration In addition, the dcmoostralor plans carefully for each 
step that IS accessary to put across the mam points She rehearses each 
demonstration before doing it in front of an audience 
Preliminary preparahon also includes a tune and work plan Tlie 
time schedule is worked out in detail Market orders are planned to 
provide the necessary supplies aud to allow for a little extra m case of 
an emergency, such as might arise (icm the muing of a little egg 
yolk with a white that is to be beaten for a menngue 

Routine work or time consuming tasks should be done m advance 
so that the demonstration tunc can be used for new learnings Routine 
measurements, opening of cans and packages, and some chopping can 
be done prior to the demonstration 

The demonstrator should check in advance to be sure that the nght 
ct^uipmcnt IS on liand and that all equipment is in good working order 
Modem equipment usually « dcsuable. However, equipment similar 
to tlut used in homes of the community might be used to make the 
transfer of learning easy 

3 Tire DEMONSTBATIOV «10W, COOO OnCANIZATIOM OF TIME. Simple 
ijlli rcijuiic less time lo demoiBlrate than do more lomplicated ones 
Tim d^onsuator should follow Uio plan lor presentation that sho 
woiM out cairfully in advance: She should be sole that vanous steps 
are done in then proper setjoence lllustraUse materials arc often 
ctlcctivc. 

Tl« dcmomuilot should stnvc to make her movements constructive 
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She can do this by working quickly and wjth ease of manipulation 
Although a demonstration should move along quickly, the demon 
strator should not rush through it Wastefubess m time, motion, and 
use of supplies should be avoided 

4 MATEIUALS FOR THE DEMONSTRATION ARE WELL ORGANIZED The 

mtroduction to a demonstrafaon should give the audience a clear 
picture of the purpose and sequence to be followed Explanation 
throughout the demonstration should be adequate to explain the steps 
and to present the underlying pnnciples Coordmation of talk and 
motion IS an art that contributes to an effective presentation 

The demonstrator can help the audience by outlinmg the steps and 
summarizmg as she moves eJong She should strive to make the dem 
onstration simple and clear A summaiy should be given and definite 
conclusions should be drawn before the lecture demonstration is com 
plete 

5 THE WORK AREA IS WELL*ORCANlZED THROUGHOUT THE DEMONSTRA- 
TION An attractive settmg for the demonstration should be selected 
A colorful plant placed near the demonstration area can help to add 
interest 

The work area should be orderly at all tunes A minimum number 
of dishes and the stacking of soiled dishes contribute to orderliness 
Waste products should be discarded so they do not distract from the 
attractiveness of the setting 

At all tunes, processes being demonstrated should be visible to the 
audience Trays and large equipment should be placed so as not to 
block the view of members of the audience An overhead mirror may 
be helpful to enable all students to obtain a close up view of some 
thmg that would be concealed on a flat table The demonstrator should 
face the audience as she works and take pains to show how the product 
looks at various stages 

6 THE RESULTS OF A DEMONSTRATION INDICATE THAT IT WAS EFFEC- 
TIVE Since a demonstration is used to help students Icam, one way of 
evaluatmg the results is to note the reactions of students Do they 
seem to be interested? Have they been challenged to think? How do 
they apply what they have learned? 

Another way of judging a demonstration is through tlie product or 
products that were prepared Were they done on time? Did they set 
a satisfactory standard? Were they disfflaycd effectively? 

The demonstration method usually is used to a greater extent as 
class size mcreases Audio visual materals, the use of which is dis 
cussed m Chapter 9, may be used effectively to present demonstra 
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Mm Among thn advantages of a flmstnp or ““ 

these (1) the demonstration is given by an expert, (-) actual Irae 
necessary for nicpaiauoa or cooling of food is reduced, md (3) 
milenals that might be too costly or difficult to bring into the classroom 
can be shown eSecUvely 


Laboratory Experiences 

Oftf-n lecture!, or reading are less effecbve m bringing about changed 
behdviov than u. actual experience in doing Uie desired acUvity Lab- 
oratory experiLuces have been one of the unique fuitures o£ home 
economics classes since their intioduchon into the scliool cumculuni 
Other subjects, such as art and science, are expanding Ibeur use of 
projects and laboratory experiences Nevertheless, first hand expen 
ences do not necessarily bring about the desired learning results The 
fact that home economics education has used laboratory activities 
successfully through the years does not mean that laboratory expen 
ences should be the only oc even the major type of teachmg procedure 
If laboratory activities are planned nearly every day because tlie stu- 
dents enjoy them and the teacher can get by with hub preparation, 
the students probably are learning very little in spite of their oppoi- 
timity to be active m a '‘leamm^ experience 
One of the newer emphases m teaching is to hmit the amount of 
time devoted to laboratory expenenccs and to place mcreased em 
phasis upon mteUectualmng from the laboratory experiences 


Learning Potentials of Laboratory Experiences 

Laboratory experiences motivate the students because they provide 
opportunities for direct participation m planning and doing activities 
related to the facts and principles dial are being studied Students who 
have difficulty with verbal comprehension may find laboratory expen 
ences interesting and helpful in danfying concepts 
Laboratory work may also allow the students to have expeneoce with 
a concrete task rather than just an abstract idea Through this activity, 
Jey may have direct expenence wUh people things, or processes 
Opportunity for each individual to pracUce the desired behavior u 
afiorded through laboratory expenerxes 
Laboratory experiences can stimulate students to be creative or to 
express themselves For example, a foods Uboratory affords oppor 
tunibes for students to prepare foods in different ways and to teart to 
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changes m flavor or texture Students can learn to generalize and to 
apply generalizations m new situations 

Laboratory work may provide a student with a meaningful group 
experience Students* concepts of people with different backgrounds 
are broadened as they work side by side Furthermore, a democratic 
laboratory situation is conducive to bringing about changes m attitudes 
Inconsistency or invalidity of ones heheh may be revealed m a Friendly 
settmg 

Steps m laboratory work 

A laboratory experience consists of much more than the actual doing 
Its three stages are planning, executing the plans, and evaluating 
When an experience is relatively simple, all three steps may be m 
eluded Within a smgle class period However, many times plannmg 
takes place during a prelunmary penod or periods and the evaluating 
IS done m a period following the acbvity 

1 vr^NiNc Fnor to the planning penod, the teacher introduces 
the students to the nature of the project The teacher and students 
determine together what are the goals of the activity Students should 
thmk about and compare various means of attaining their goab Free- 
dom of expression should be encouraged so that an expenence can be 
adapted to the mdividual mterests needs, and abilities of the students 

2. EXECuTiNC THE tiATis While the plans are being earned out, the 
teacher has opportunity to observe managenal practices, soaal rela 
tions, and other factors which are not necessarily parts of the tech 
niques that are being executed An acbwty penod for the students is 
veiy demanding of the teacher She must be constantly alert to see 
that safety precautions are observed She needs to guide students m 
the correct use of supplies and equipment, and she may have to make 
simple repairs or else assist students in adapting their plans, m case 
equipment breaks down She can raise questions to help them think 
through ways that they might improve their use of resources She 
needs to be sensitive to the social relations that are developing withm 
the teams or groups of students Personal tensions or insecurities may 
be observable before they become great enough to cause antisocial 
behavior Attention should be given to the cleanlmess and orderlmess 
of the work area throughout the laboratory penod and particularly 
before the end of the penod 

3 EVAEUATiNc Evaluation of the success of a laboratory expenence 
should be m terms of the specific goals of the class The students 
under the guidance of the teacher, should consider the effectiveness 
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ot lh«r own acuvnies Among .he qnBhona .ho. m.gh. gn.de .hem m 
their evaluaUon are the following 

1 Ehd we have a definite and attainable goaP 
2. Was the acUvily focused uipon a basic understanding not pist 
“busy work”? 

3 Was the activity natural and life like? 

4 Was the problem of personal significance and interest to us? 

5 Did we exert wholehearted effort to achieve our goal? 

6 Did we grow m the ability to plan and direct our own actii ilics’ 

7 Did we use the basic steps of problem solving in designing and 
proc^edmg with our hboratoiy experiences? 

8 Were we "iWe to relate previously learned facts and principles 
to this activity? 

9 Did this experience help us to m our understanding and 
ability to generalize’ 

10 To wlnt other situations can we apply the understandings we 
have gained from this acuvity? 

11 Was the activity completed in the time allotted for it? 

12 Was the ^mount of time required for preparation justified bi 
tlie results we obtained? 

13 Did the cooperation of the group stiengUien our individual 
ambitions to make the desued behavior changes? 

14 Were on concepts values and feelmgs modified through this 
expeneoce? 

Activity in the laboratory is not an end >□ itself but is an integral 
part of a total learning experience As examples of how laboratory 
work can be integrated into the study of home economics the follow 
mg suggestions might guide a class m planning experiences pertain 
mg to meal preparation for five consecutive class periods Of course 
each class has different needs and abilities which must be taken into 
considerat on this pattern is merely suggestive and it should be 
adapted to the goals time schedule roahuity and interests of a group 

Ftrst daij Plan a specific meal (or a family group 
Decide on a specific menu to follow the suggested pattern .Plan 
the other txvo meals to make a well balanced Jiy s menu Study recipes 
consider buying problems check supplies and prepare a market order 
Second day Study the nutnbve value of a menu pattern 
Read magazines bubeUns or hooks for information on tl e special 
problems for the week Discuss the nutntive values pnnciplcs of 
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cooking, buying suggesbons, and ways to prepare and serve the foods 
Third day Prepare a work schedule 

Analyze the jobs to be done Assess resources available — equipment, 
abihbes of students, fame, and money Determme the sequence of 
activities Divide the responsibilities among the members of the family 
group Preliminary preparation of the meal may be started 
Fourth day Prepare and serve the meal 

Degree of efficiency in carrying out the plans, order and cleanliness, 
and attitudes should be observed 
Fifth day Evaluate the planning, preparation, and serving 
Each family group should consider its objectives, how well they 
were accomphshed, and what improvement might be made another 
fame Each group might present a report that would be helpful to the 
enhre class The class might ducuss how to get the greatest possible 
benefit from its laboratory work Students may be given the oppor- 
tunity to search for answers to questions that are related to Uieir 
laboratory expenences 


HOME AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

If a home economics program is to achieve its objectives, it must 
assist students to apply what they leam at school to their daily living 
at home and m the community A teacher should give guidance and 
special emphasis to ways that home economics education applies to 
family living in her community by the effective use of home and 
commumty experiences, resource persons in the classroom, and field 
trips 


Home and Community Experiences 

A real measure of the effectiveness of your teaching is the extent to 
which your students are able to illummate and alleviate home and 
family Iivmg problems What is learned in school does not auto- 
matically transfer to what the students do at home — ^but you can 
help to create conditions that will interest the students in applying 
the things they leam at school to their home livmg You can help them 
plan experiences that wdl reinforce their classroom leammgs and 
make a real contribution to their personal and family development 

The term home experiences refers to Teaming acfavilies related to 
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famJy problems which me planned, earned out. and evalnaled by the 
pupas m their homes, under the guidance ol the teacher and pineaU, 
lor the purpose ol personal development and improvement of home 
hie’ Home expcrvences may be of two types^ accordmg to the 
needs of the students and their families 


Hottw practice the practical application of specific school learning to 
home activities for ie purpose of developing skill in an appreciation or 
sound bomemakmg procedures 

Home project the application ol principles and technic^ucs of homemaiung 
to the solution of a particular personal or family Lving problem The project 
js planned, earned out, and evaluated by the pupil In the home with the 
guidance of the teacher and parents ** 


An example of a home practice would be a student’s preparabon of 
a food product at home after the student has seen the procedure 
demonstrated by tlie teacher or in a film at school A home project is 
more coroprehenswe and problem oriented rather Uian slall*onented 
A student im^t deade to plan, prepare, and serve the evening meal 
for the family for a week He might choose to place parbcidar resource 
limits on his experience, so as to enhance learning For instance, he 
might place a lumt on money expenditure or bme 
One teacher encouraged her students to share their home pracbee 
experiences with other class members and at the same bme she mo* 
bvated the class to try at home what they learned at school through 
a "partiapahng buUetm board ” Schemabcally, it looked like Table 8 
This seebon will help you to understand some of the principles 
underlying die eSecbve use of home experiences You will find also 


suggesbons to help a teacher guide her students in the sdeebon, de- 
velopment, and evaluation of their experiences 

Principles — ^The fundamental pnociple to keep in mind as you in- 
troduce the idea of home and community experiences to your students 
IS that they are a natural and integral part of home economics educa 
bon As the plans for a course are being developed cooperabvely. stu- 
dents should be encouraged to think m terms of what can be done best 
m the school and also what needs to be done outside of the school An 
lUustrabon of how the class, home, and community can provide and 
reinlorce learning experiences is shown in Table 9 (see page 214) 
Lippeatt experimented with two methods of directing home experi- 
MsociaUtm. of Term, in Voccthnal aod Prnc^ 

p i DC A«».oa. Vpcauoad wZ. 


" Ihu! , p IS 
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TABLE 8 

What Have Vou Done? 

I. NVhat We’ve Done at School 

Had deoionstrabon of prepanng vanety meats 
II Ideas to Try at Home 

Prepare and serve hver, hear^ Icidneys, sweetbreads, any others? 
ni My Try-out or Testimonials 

Jane Jones Made a hver loaf for Tuesday night Even my brother 
hked it 

Sue Garrett Mother and I shopped for and prepared a pickled 
tongue We served some of grandmothers special horseradish sauce 
with It It took a long time to cook it but it was tasty Dad said it re- 
minded him of butchering tune when he was a boy I have the recipe 
if anyone wants it 

I What We’ve Done at School 

Discussed alternative ways of getting protem m the diet Exam* 
uied diet patterns of cultures where meat was limited 
IZ Ideas to Try at Home 

Find out how your family meets its protein requirement Read 
about eating habits of other countries Visit with an old timer, " a per 
son from another country, etc , to get ideas of how others fulfill protein 
needs 

HI My Try-out or Testimomab 

Lois Young We had enchiladas and refned beans last night I 
liked them much better than I had expected to 

(Other students fill in their accomplishments ) 


The title was wntten with yam This idea was m the form of a pnnted 
cardboard or tear sheet that could be replaced weekly Plenty of space was 
provided for students to fill m ideas to try and their testimonials 

ences (1) the experimental method consisted of using home experi 
ences as part of the total home economics experience to ennch the 
program accordmg to the abibties and interests of the students, and 
(2) the control method was simply to add home projects to their 
regular classroom activities She found that the students under the 
mtegrated method recorded four tunes as many projects during the 
school year as the students m the control group Interviews with the 
students revealed slightly more acquisition of new and unproved skills 
by the students m the experimental group than by those m the control 
group In parent interviews, reports of considerable change in the 
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TABLE 9 



Anal} Sis of a Coal* 


Coal 

proposed leanung 

expenences 

Situation m which the 
teaming expenence 
can be provided 

To leam how to uSe 
pressure saucepans m 
planning and preparing 
senes of meals lor lam 
ily on evenings when 
Mother woikSUle 

Plan menus 

Work Out market list 
Market for foods 

Prepare and serve meals 

Evaluate results 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Community 

Home 

Home and classroom 


• Partially quoted Ifom Home, School, end Community Expenences in 
the Hejnematuig frogrom Vocabooal Omston BoIIetin No 252, Home 
Economic* Education Series No 29 Washington, DC US Department 
of Health, Educabon, aad Welfarcv Office of Education, 1953, p 23 


girls' behavior at home came more frequently from parents of students 
in the cspcruncntal group, than from those whose daughters were in 
the control group** 

A second pnoaplc u that students learn by doing Home expert 
cTiccs provide opportunity for students to obtain additional practice 
and d^elop greater slull than Nvould be possible witliin the bxnitaUons 
of classroom time. Mote of the class hours may be spent with the 
demonstration o( new techniques, the clarification of principles, and 
increasing available knowledge when opportunity for practice outside 
of school i* used. Tlie Icarmng takes on added sigiuficance because 
It takes place m a real life situatton Scliool leanun^ ate (eudorced 
and more likely to "take” rf what is learned at school makes sense and 
has meaning at lioine 

In the third place, home and conunuiuty cxpencnccs help to meet 
the varying needs of students who <h2ct m ^cxr abilities, interests, 
needs, and home backgrounds Some students need a great deal more 
dnd than others do to aobk \0 the same of accomplisViment 


Sclm* F Llppeatt "Aa Et^erimenU! Study to Ortemune the fleUtive ESec- 
Ovenm rt the Sccoodiiy Uvd of * ilocne Experience Program PlaArvcd as aa In- 
tegral Part of the Uotnemalin^ CurridJuro and « Home Experience Promm Used 
» a W«.«t to CUaaroom AcUHUcx- Unpublished doctor* diuertattoa. 
P^Jumla Swto UnlcertUy AUtrecta cf DoctorJ Dlucrtetloiit 10 404-403 
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Home practice provides an opportunity for such students to develop 
a comfortable feelmg with vanoiis techmques They perform at their 
own rate without the pressure of competition wiA time and other 
students abiUties and skills For those students who are capable of 
gomg beyond the classroom activities to the place where they can 
carry responsibihties and learn to manage their own activities, home 
and community experiences provide problem solving situations 

Berms studied the kmds and qualities of home expenences achieved 
by students of low, average, and supenor intelligence. She found that 
slow leammg and retarded students had a tendency to choose home 
expenences that were not realistic m terms of their abilities, they had 
difficulty m usmg prmted matenals to help them solve their problems, 
m managmg their resources, m achieving their goals, m bnngmg their 
projects to a successful conclusion, and in applying generalizations 
She recommended that slow students might benefit from home prac 
bee of skills On the other hand, supenor students should receive 
greater challenge to develop their "creative, managenal, and leader- 
ship ahihbes ” They were able to use resources m solvmg their prob- 
lems and to achieve success with expenences requiring the "applica 
bon of generahzations, absbact reasoning and weighing of values " 

A fourth prmciple is that home experiences provide opportutubes 
for home and school cooperation to promote learning One key to the 
success of a home experience program is making sure the parents of 
the students understand the purposes and nature of the projects In 
order to make home expenences seem interestmg and worthwhile to 
the students and then families, the home economics teacher herself 
must realize their possibihbes and be convinced of their values Then 
she will be interested undoubtedly m mionmng other members of the 
commumty about some of the worthwhile, successful eiqienences of her 
students Completed projects and reports of what the students have 
learned through their home expenences provide excellent matenals for 
exhibits wmdow displays, newspaper arbcles, and letters to parents of 
students in other classes where home expenences are being inboduced 

Home e:^eriences can help to promote healthy relabonships be 
tween the student and her famdy as the student learns to appreciate 
the funchons of the home and to contnbute toward its operabon Like 
wise the other members of the family can grow in their appreciabon 
of the home and their understanding of and respect for the home eco- 

“ Jane S Bemis "Home Expenences of Muiugan Ninth and Tenth Grade Pupils 
of Varying Abilities Unpublished doctors dissettahon Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity (As abstracted la Journal of Home Beanamtes, 52 203-209, March 1960 } 
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nom.« department as they tee evtdencet of careful planumg and 
exeeuUouTf .dear Not to be neglected rt the tatitfacUon a home 
eeouom.es teacher gams from norlcmg with the students and then 
lamilies in helping them solve leal problems Through conferences and 
home visits, the home economics teacher gams insight into the needs 
of her commumty The entire home economics program can become 
more realistic as a result of usmg home experiences effectively 


Guiding experiencea 

The teachers role in guiding home and community expenences 
might be divided into four aspects selecting plannmg, developing, 
and evaluabng the expenences 

1 sELEcnsc EXPERIENCES When and hoiv home projects are intro 
duced especially to the begmmng classes, can influence student recep- 
tivity of the idea Many teachers introduce them during the first few 
weeks when the years work is bemg planned Others prefer to wait 
until later in the semester when they can visit homes or explam home 
expenences at an open house A. bidletm board or display may be an 
effective device to show the kinds of projects students might choose 
A loimer student who can share her home expenences with the stu- 
dents might also spark enthusiasm and mterest 
Among the characteristics of a good home or commumty project 
are the following 


1 It contnbutes toward the goab of the borne economics educahon 
program 

2 The student is interested m it 

3 It IS within the capabilities of the student 

4. It provides a new and rhallengmg expenence for the student 

5 The family is willing to cooperate with the student 

6 The student and/or the family have the necessary resources to 
cany out the project 

7 Tile values of the project will be worth the time effort, and 
monev that the student must spend on it 

8 Necessary information to help carry out the project is available 

9 It includes opportunity Iw pmonai growth and growth m lamily 
or community relationships 


In gu.ding some students towasd selcctmg a suitable expenence, the 
teacher may need to dntet Ihcir flunking to their respons.biliUes to 

udlmS’’ '“’P''’!™'"' " “Uuit aeliviues take ram 

siderablc tune outs.de of flie home Other students may be carrymg 
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very heavy home responsibihbes, the teacher may guide these students 
to work on ways of simphiyiiig some of the tasks that are time consum- 
ing or fatiguing A home or communi^ eicperience is not merely a 
requirement that the student fulfills Rather, it is an opportunity for 
him to receive speaal help m solving a real life problem that is cruaal 
to him 

Home expenences may be developed m any area of the home eco- 
nomics program The foUowmg suggestions for home expenences have 
been adapted from some that were developed m the state of Wash 
ington 

Clothing construction of clotinng for a younger child, makmg over 
or renovating a garment, keeping clothing accounts and planning a 
clothing budget, mendmg, care of their dothing, selecting cbthing for 
a special occasion 

Foods and Nutrition planmng and preparing family meals, food 
preservation, improvmg storage space for foods, preparing family 
meab at different pnce ranges, purchasmg grocenes 

Family and Community Relations planning family recreation and 
a reading hour, taking responsibilities in hospitality, doing cocunumty 
work, home nursing, home safe^, caring for children at church nur- 
sery, visiting and wnting letters for people confined m a home for 
the aged, leammg from grandmother how to prepare dishes from 
another land 

Child Care canng for a small child, doing something with and for 
a child, teaching a younger child, helping a Icindergarten or nursery 
school teacher 

Home Furnishings and Housing improving the inside of the house, 
wmdow treatment, storage space, improving the outside of the home, 
assisting parents with a move into a new home 

Home Care assistmg with home responsibihbes, taking complete 
responsibjLty for a specific task in the home 

Home Management planmng and directing the preparabon of 
dessert for a church supper, arranging for the family laundry to be 
picked up, plannmg and carrymg out a family cook out ^ 

An enbre class, or a small working committee, imght decide to 
work on a school or commuiuty expenence Commumty surveys or 

"Adapted from Laura E McAdams A Guide for Directing Home Expenences 
Mimeographed, Umversity of Washington, pp and from Homemaking Edu 

cation Home Experiences Home Economics Bulletin 21 Olympia, Wash- State 
Board for Vocational Education, pp 6-B 
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family practices, home achvihes, or food availahiUty could provide 
valuable mformabon for home econoimcs classes Service projects, such 
as planning an exhibit for a store xvmdow or providmg food or service 
for families, could benefit people m the community while providing 
valuable learning experiences for the students Adolescents are keenly 
interested in working for worthwliile causes, community experiences 
can provide constructs e outlets for them 

In selecting a community project, the students should consider the 
local problems and wavs in which they ought help to improve com- 
munity livmg The purposes of the project must be staled clearly 
Permission from the school principal should be obtained before under 
taking a school or community project Cooperation of community group 
leaders is advantageous If students will need to leave the school, 
parental approval should be obtained 
2. PLASNiNC EXPERIENCES The stcps ui problem solvmg are the basic 
procedures involved in planning borne and community experiences 
Bnefiy these consist of 


1 stating what one plans to do (or the project. 

2 analyzing the time, work, and money that will be necessary to 
solve the problem, and assessing how much of these resources are or 
can be m^c available for use, 

3 obtaining the necessary infomiiuon to solve the problem, 

4 weighing allematise methods for solving problems, 

5 making choices as to how one will proceed, 

8 preceding to carry out the plan, 

7. evaluating the results continually, 

8 revismg the plan if necessary and trying other approaches until 
the project is completed successfully 


In thinking through his plans, a student might try to be specific 
about afiat he hopes to achieve, how he can accomplish each part 
of his plan, when he can do each step, how much it will cost, and 
where he can receive help 

Planning may be done in conferences between the student and 
tocher at school, tlic teacher may vuil the student’s home to discuss 
the pfans wit/i the student and liis faintly, or tlie teacher might contact 
iwrsons in tlie community Wliethcr or not the tcaclier vmts Uic liome, 
the student should be encouraged to plan with Im family and/or 


A cumubuic tccoiil m., U 

l«m= economics sscrc sdcclcd for homo p.qccls by o stodcot duroig 
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each semester The student can see the blank spaces and be encouraged 
to work on projects that will give breadth or depth to his total expen 
ence 

3 CARRYING OUT EXPEMENCES The teacher may be able to guide 
students by assisting them in finding references to help them solve 
their own problems The wise teacher guides students only to the 
point that they need help, but does not do too much of the thmking 
for the students On the other hand, the teacher may need to suggest 
ways of overcoming problems that might be keeping students from 
making progress and thereby discouraging them 

If a student is engaged in a home experience and the teacher can 
arrange to visit the home while the project is being developed, she 
can gam first hand knowledge of the factors that affect the planning 
and carrying out of tlie project She learns much more about the stu 
dent by seeing him m the home setting and the student also under 
stands the teacher better by seeing her outside of the classroom Be 
fore she visits a home, a teacher should explain the purpose of her 
Visit and make an appointment for a time that will be convenient for 
the family Suggestions for this type of preparation were given in 
Chapter 4 In addition to preparmg the family for her visit, she should 
give attention to her own preparation Her grooming should be m 
keeping with the standards of her profession She should obtain as 
much background information as possible about the family and she 
should think through what she hopes to accomplish by her visit 

Planning and carrying out a community service project can involve 
the entire class in determining what the goals of the project are, what 
equipment and supphes are necessary, and how each subcommittee s 
work can contribute to the project Committee members may shift 
around to obtain varied experiences during a project Each committee 
should keep wntten records of its activites, accomplishments and 
problems Publicity in local newspapers and exhibits showing the rni 
provements resulting from projects can inform the community members 
of the valuable contributions home economics education makes to the 
community 

Community projects need not be large or "glamorous " One chapter 
of Future Homemakers of Amenca rendered a great service to its 
community by volunteering to assist a nearby hospital by rolling 
bandages or doing any other kind of work that was needed Through 
such a project, the students learned many ways that volunteers could 
render lielpful services to their community 

4 EVALUATING EXPERIENCES Many of the techmques of evaluation. 
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as will be descnbed m Cbaptet W. cm be used by the sludents and 
teacher to evaluate home and commimny expenences Effective dev M 
mclude score cards, ratmg scales, tests, dlaty tcMrds. and wntten 
statements by the parents, eoromumty members, and/or smdents. 

To extend the benefits ol a home expenence beyond those received 
by the student and his (amily. the student may share results of certain 
proiects with other class members Through occasional brief repoi^ 
or through a final oral report, a student could explain specificaUy 
>»bav Us goals '«exo and how he went about accomplishing them He 
might be able to bring m ilitistiative material to show “before'* and 
“after” contrasts 

In evaluating a project, students should think through how well it 
fulfilled the entena for suitable piojccU as agreed upon by the teacher 
and students Evaluation should be a continuous part of the project, 
not just Its conclusion It functions as a student checks bis progress, 
weighs alternatives, and searches for knowledge It should also help 
him formulate new goals and procedures 
Various methods of presenting written reports are acceptabje. Jn 
general, a report states or cites the student's purpose m the project, 
reasons for selecting it, his plan (or carrying it out, what he actually 
did and how be overcame any difficulties that arose, illustrative ma* 
tenal used, records of time and money used, and an evaluabon of 
the results of his activities aiid of what he believed he learned through 
die expenence 

As an illustrabon of the kind of report that might be written, one 
student gave the followiag account of her home project on “Canng 
for My Sister ' 

I was certainly glad when we started to study Child Development, since 
1 was having plenty of trouble canng lor my little sister MoUier went to 
work when Susie was 2^ years old and it wasn t long before Susie had very 
bad habits 1 did not want to take care ol her in the first place and each day 
1 dreaded my task more When our bomemaking teacher suggested some of 
us might like to do a pro}ect «t home 1 decided to turn this into one 

I told my homemakirg teacher about my difficulties, and she said she 
would help me From some d the reading we had done at school and from 
our classroom ducusswus, I V W'n why Svam was such a problem 

but I wasn t sure To begia with 1 knew that Susie did not have suitable 
toys I had been plannuig to make hex some like we made at school but I 
^ t had time tbmg I knew was that she didn t have a place to 

^ her thin^ She had to sl^> m my room and hang her dothw in my 

Alter discussmg the projeet »,«, „y uacher I deeded to do the following 
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1 give Susie one comer of the bedroom and fix it up for her things 

2 make some toys for her 

3 by to find out why she had some of her bad habits and leam what 
to do to change them 

First, I got some orange crates and made a cute httle wardrobe I 
covered the crates with wall paper and made a rack from an old broom 
handle Now Susie had a place to hang up her clothes I got some 
hangers for her coats and dresses She could put shoes, underclothmg, socks, 
and other thmgs on the shelves mside the orange crates 1 fixed some more 
orange crates for her to put her toys in I gave her one comer of my room 
and placed the wardrobe and toy boxes out to make a partition It made a 
little room for her She was so proud and has put her clothes and toys away 
without a fuss lately 

I also made Susie some toys I read about toys for a 3-year-old first Father 
had some old scraps of lumber so he cut out some blocks for me to sand 
and pamt Besides the blocks I made a peg board, and a puzzle These toys 
will help Susie to develop muscle coordination I also made a doll out of an 
old stocking This she needs for imitative play Later 1 plan to make more 
things for her 

Susie will be a good cook when she grows up because now I am lettuig 
her help in the kitchen when I get dinner She loves it and shows Father 
what she makes It is certamly much better than trying to find things that are 
new and difierent to keep her out of mischief while 1 get dinner on the table 

Susie used to have temper tantrums but doesn’t seem to have them any 
more 1 think she was upset by Mother being gone most of the tune Also, 
having a place of her very own and somethmg to do helps 

1 read several good library books about children I also sent for some 
bulletins showing how to nme toys I didn’t realize there were so many 
books and bulletins nor bad I known where to get them Mother is interested 
m readmg them, too 

I have learned to keep my feelings in check dunng this project. I have 
coimted "10” many bmes wnen I was going to scold Susie for something, 
and the difference m her beha>ior is all of foe compensation 1 need for all 
of my effort I don t think I will ever get as much satisfaction from domg 
anything agam I will soon be able to use what 1 have learned working with 
Susie, as I am to be married this summer “ 


Use of Communi^ Resources 

Community resources are those persons, places, or objects m a com- 
munity (apart from the school) that have educational value Most 
communities have nch sources of people who are wdlmg to be called 
upon but are waitmg to be discovered A home economics teacher who 

** Adapted from Home ProjecU in the Homemaking Program Sacramento Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Bureau of Homemakmg Education, 1949, 
pp 23-29 
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IS alert to the types o£ personal expenences and abOiUes t^t might 
ennch her classes may discover talents among members o£ her social 
croups or their friends Students have wide contacts and can some- 
hmes make very helpful suggestions of places to visit or persons who 
could make outstanding contributions by cooung to the school 


Resource person* m the communilt^ 

Eesouice persons are people who can provide educational expen 
ences based upon their own personal or professional experiences They 
may be professional members of the community, skilled workers m 
occupational fields rekted to home eamotmcs, homemakers, or persons 
who have found satisfying ways of using their creative abilities They 
may be used in many different ways, according to their educational 
backgrounds and the nature of their contributions 
People who believe m the educational benefits of their pubhc school 
system want to be helpful to the teachers and students They may feel 
very inadequate w'hea asked to demonstrate or partiapate in a class 
dis^ssiOQ W usually they are wiUmg to help if they are given the 
necessary escouragemeot and guidance In fact, they will he flattered 
that you think they have somethmg worthwhile to offer. 

In addition to the feeling of pnde and enjoyment they expeneoce 
from sharing their talents, resource persons become personally m* 
volved m the home econotmes educabon program. Perhaps they have 
never known much about it They may never have been aware of its 
breadth or the ways in which it prepared students for their home and 
family living You have an opportunity to interpret th© program to 
your guests and to stimulate them to learn more about home economics 


so they can make an effective cootnbubou to your program. 

The students benefit ^eatly from the personal contacts they have 
with members of die conununi^ Persons who are actively involved 
with the phases of home or community life which the students are 
studying can make the study come alive and highlight practical apph- 
caiions Each resource person has his own mdmdual ideas which 
supplement anything that the students might be able to read Resource 
persons can stimulate studenU to obtain furthes inSoravabon nWit 
certain asperts of a problem and they can help to clarify points m 
answer to quesbons that the students might 
Variety can be stimulating and helpful In a field of study that is as 
broad as home economics, only an excepUooal teacher can liave equal 
r^leiy ^d up-to-the minute inlonnation in all phases of home cco- 
nomics. The use of resource persons can provide an opportumty for 
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the students to have accurate and recent matenals from a person who 
IS an authority on a particular topic. 

Before a guest speaker is invited to come mto the classroom, the 
teacher and students shouJd plan together what they are trying to 
accomplish during the study of a particular unit Once them goals are 
clearly in mmd, they may reabze that certain objectives could be 
covered best by brmgmg m a resource person The teacher may mitiate 
the idea of mvitmg someone with personal ei^erience to help answer 
specific questions, or the students may know someone who has had an 
experience that might be shared with the class 

Either the teacher or a student may extend the invitahon for a re 
source person to visit the class The invitation should state clearly 
what the class is interested in knowing, perhaps givmg a list of ques- 
tions that the speaker might answer Also, the method of the guest’s 
parhapabon should be clear to him 

Barkley pointed out that resource persons can contnbute m a variety 
of ways in the classroom They can parbcipate in symposia, panel dis 
cussions, and informal class discussions They can give demonstrabons 
or talks They xmght be mterviewed by students who are members of 
a team or working committee She suggested the types of persons who 
could be used effectively for various topics m home economics Many 
of her suggesbons have been mcluded in the following list 
Persons Topics 

A Community Members 

Doctors Nutnbon, mental or physical health, 

adjustment to mamage pre natal 
care 

Clergy Selecting a mamage partner; famjy 

values mediated by a particular re 
ligious group 

Pubhc health nurse Physical care of a child or sick 

person, mental health, improvmg 
health equipment m emergencies 

Florist (or person whose Flower arrangement 
hobby IS raising flowers) 

Lagbting expert Functional home Iightmg 

Successful hostess Time and energy management, new 

ideas for food combinations, table 
settings, entertainment. 

Man whose hobby is cook- Food preparation 
mg 

* Adapted from Margaret V Bartdey, Look to Human Resources w the Teaching 
of Homemaking Washington, D C. National Education Association, Department 
of Home Economics, BuUeUn 1957, pp 3-6 
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Young mother 


Graduates who took home 
economics in high school 

Husband and wile 

Parents with special ethnic 
back^ound 

Parents wifli diSerent sue 
fainihes 

HotncQwnets 

Representatives of agcnacs 
(such as I\cd Cross, 
Salvation Army, health 
ceoterv visiting nurse as* 
sociahon, child welfare 
association, community 
planning board) 

B Teachers ond Sludenta of 
Induslnal arts 


Science 


Alt 


Physical education 


Kindergarten 

Music 
Agriculture 
Business law 
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Topics 

nh < l A care and development, tech- 
niques for dovetailing child care and 
housework 

How home economics has helped them, 
how high school courses can be more 
^nefeial 

Family financial management, bow fam- 
ily made crucial dixisions 
Foreign foods, special family ntuals 
suim as Christmas celebrations, wed- 
dings, etc 

Buying foods, changmg managerial pat- 
tern as family sixo increased 
Solving storage problems, remodtding a 
home, purchasing a home 
Helps and services available to famihes 
in the community, ways students can 
cooperate with community agencies 


Furniture construction and refintshmg, 
improving and improvising storage 
areas, making toys 

Simple electrical repairs, equipment op- 
pcration. textile and food chemistry, 
physics principles involved in lighting 

Sasic art pnncipics in home decoration, 
selection of decorative objects for tlic 
home, planning a coordmated ward- 
robe, color psychology in food, 
clothes, and home decoration 
Planned physical activi^ for weight con- 
trol. application or body dynamics 
principles m performing housework 
Development of children, children’s in- 
terests m art, music, literature 
Records suitable for family recreation 
Flower cultivation and landscaping 
Laws that protect consumers wiBs, le- 
gal proolerai of the family} marriage 
and divorce laws 


A studmt hostess rmght gieet the visitor upon his arrival at the 
school and show him where the department is located A student might 
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also take responsibility for introducing the guest to the class With 
the consent of the guest or guests, a talk or panel discussion might be 
tape recorded so that future classes could benefit from the expenence 
Without havmg to take the time of the resource person to visit the 
class again Of course, a tape recorder may not convey the enthusiasm 
and personahty of the speaker quite as well as his actual presence 
could do but recordmgs can be used very effectively to present infor 
matron from a "voice of authority* 

The real value of any leammg acbvity.comes from evaluating the 
expenence m light of the ongmal, clearly defined objectives We can- 
not afford to leave to chance the drawing of conclusions and generahza- 
dons Both the students and the teacher need to be cognizant of what 
was bemg taught and how much they learned After the visit of a 
resource person, the class should examme what was learned from the 
expenence by discussing such questions as the foliowmg 

1 Did the presentation fulfill the purposes set up for the tucpenence? 

2 What new knowledge, skill, unaerstanding, or appreciation was gained? 
Can this new learning be appLed to the problems under consideration? 

3 What pnnciples were deiuied that are applicable to other situations? 

4 Is the activity worth repeating? If so, what improvements can be made 
in the planning and canymg out of the experience? 

A resource file aids the teacher m planning future use of guest 
speakers In addition to containing such information as the same and 
address of the guest, a card might indicate the topic or topics that this 
person could present, a summary of the principles that were covered 
when this person spoke to the class, and an evaluation of how well this 
experience met the needs of the class 

Each time a resource person visits a home economics class, a “thank- 
you" note should be sent promptly to eiqiress the appreciation of the 
teacher and students The teacher may write her own note of appre 
ciation In addition, notes from the students give the guest insight 
mto ways in which the expenence was of benefit to them Students 
also leam the courtesy of expressing appreciation when someone 
renders a helpful service 

Field trips 

Study tnps mto the commumty can provide nch sources for m- 
strucbon in many phases of home economics Field tnps are known 
by a vanety of names such as msbrvctiona] trips, study tnps, school 
journeys, and school excursions All of these terms refer to an educa- 

"Ibid^ p 10 
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tmnal procedure m which students go to observe and study matenals 
in then (imttona! settmgs or to observe workers in their occupaUonal 


environments . j .. . .i,„ 

Although the early Greek scholars introduced theur students to tne 
pracbce of observation and meditation m tlieir environs, the develop* 
ment of field trips in American schoob has been influenced consider- 
ably by our twentietli century society Parents and professional edu- 
cators have become aware of the values of utilizmg the opportunities 
available in the community Members of the community have co- 
operated heartily with schools in planning and working out expen- 
ences to fulfill specific educational objectives Tlie ease and low cost 
of modem transportation have made instrucbonal tnps feasible. 

Perhaps the most obvious benefit of field tnps is the interest they 
hold for tile students Opportumties to break away from classroom 
loutmes and tensions are ^ways welcome Students are moUvated to 
leam as tliey have opportumties to examme malenab and obtain new 
ideas Field trips can be used to arouse interest in a new unit of study, 
to promote interest during a unit, or to review what has been covered 
Field tnps fumish students with information that may not be avail 
able or as eSecbve in any other way Fmt hand expenences with ma- 
tenals in then natural settings may increase the vahdity of the students' 
understandings of a subject Knowledge can be clarified and apphed to 
concrete, real life experiences Furtliermore. various subjects of the 
school curriculum can be integrated into a meaningful whole 

Field tnps can help students to grow toward many of the objectives 
of home economics For example, students can develop dieir powers of 
observation, leani where to go for facts and verification of informabon, 
modify llieir attitudes, see how people hve, develop appreciabons, be- 
come interested in profitable uses of their leisure time, develop uuba- 
bve, and receive background to enrich their study of a subject 
In addition to the many ways lo which field tnps can enndi the edu- 
cabonal experiences of tbe students, they have public relations value 
also The blending of school work with actual life enriches the studenu' 
understanding of the community but it also contnbutes to the com- 
munity s understanding of the school In the process of plannmg with 
the teacher and students to make their visit worthwhile, the com- 
mumty hosts leam about the objectives and scope of the home eco- 
nomics program 


Meshko studied the use oi comoumity resources m nmth end tenth 
cT '“"""I'” grede desses were studying 

Food Selection end Piirchese' end the tenth grede classes were study- 
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mg “Selection and Care of Eleclncal Equipment" Expenmen^ classM 
vniled food stores (nmth grade) and stores where they ^uld mve^n 
gate electrical equipment (tenth grade) Other classes, “ *e 

-classroom- groups, used as many contacts ^th stores ar pos^le m 
their classro^ Iqienences-descnptive and pretend “ate^, and 
newspaper advertisements “Control" groups received “<> 
or special help, the teachers taught die unid ““X 
Students who had actual store erpenence supenm ^c^ 

ment on wntten tesU The findmgs suggeste a so mdement 

store contacts were more self reliant, more e y . j 

m meetmg problem situanons, and more hkely to practice at home 

what they had leanieA*^ , ^ certain 

In spite of the many advantage of 6eld daF. ^ 
limitations of possible difBculUes that may cam 
tance or teachL rncma toward ^ 

can be )ustiiied only to the extent that ■“ ,„'educa 

of a course The tnp is not “ ™a’^uXed Consider- 

honal expenence untes it “ that are necessary for an e£ 

able tune is required to make the plans j ^ necessary, a tnp 

fectrve expen^ce When more ■“ ^ 

“Tn'’d;fet:m^t“r::lj^ess:f^ 

weU the proposed expenence can be iiseU 

1 Will the field tnp expenence be the best means for reaching the 

the iratunty and interests of the 
2. Is the expenence suited to the iraniruy 

"L tnp feasible from die standpomt of time, rest, and schedul 
“^6 W.U the field tnp be Idrely to lead mto other related and valu 
““7 iThTfatenal .0 be covered known weU enough by the teacher 
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8 Can the expenence be utilized effectively within the tune that 

can be devoted to it? . . , _ v„ 

9 Poes die location pennit suitable travel arrangements to be 

10 Will the mfonnation that is presented be authentic, accurate, 

and up to-date? • i -s 

11 Will the experience encourage enbeal and construcbve thmkingr 

A great variety of community resources lend themselves to worth- 
while field trips for home economics classes Among the places that 
might contnhute to home economics objectives are the following 

Clothing and Textiles clolhmg factory, store, cleaning, dyeing, press- 
mg, or laundry establishment 

Family Economics bank, broker's office*, stock exchange, credit 
union, small loan company, credit bureau, social welfare agency 
Family Eioing settlement house, community center, family serv- 
ice agency, nursery school, youth recreation center, home for aged, 
family court 

Food and Nutntion padong, pickling, holding canmng, or con- 
densing plant, stockyard, elevator, warehouse, storage plant, 
bakery, dairy, grocery store, wholesale food market, restaurant 
or large feeding institution 

Health and Safety welt baby clinic, sanitarium, hospital, first- 
aid station, home, office, factory 

Housing and Home Fumisfung slum, middle-class, and exdusive resi- 
dential districts, trailer park, pubhc housing development, house 
under construction, extenor and mlenor of A building, landscaping, 
furniture equipment, or apphance manufacturer, distnbator, retail 
store, mtenor decorating shop, picture gallery 

To guide yourself or other teachers m future years, you will find 
a file of possible field trips very helpful Such mformahon as the 
following might be contamed on each file card 

1 Name, address, and phone number of the place to visit 
2. Visiting days and ctmvenient hours 

3 Suggested transportation 

4 Time required. 

5 Admission fee, if any 

6 Nature of the guide service 

7 Eating facilities (if needed) 

8 Name of person to be contacted. 
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9 Specific details about where to meet the person in charge 

10 Age or grade level for which the experience is most suitable 

11 Nature of prmted matenal available from the company 
12. Evaluation of the top for its mtended purpose 


Four basic steps are necessary m organizing and foUowing through 
with Held trips as successful learning experiences the top must be 
planned with the community host, the students must be pt<=P”ud to 
profit from the expenence, the field top itseH should be worthwhile, 
and smtable follow up activities should result 

1. PimnuP rnximml A teacher who has a file such as 
desenbed has some idea of where to start If no 
she might foUow some of the suggestion given m Chafer 3 abou^ 
gettmg acquamled with the resources of h« “mmum^ The student 
Ly sLe with the teacher m determimng dieir ““f 

if a field top would help, and what type would provide the most 

“ WeSeTThould - 

with the host about the purposes of the P ® ^ that 

:areScrdicri:.sr=rrK°,uesn^*^^^ 

the arrangements that from the parents and the 

permission for the top should transportation need to be 

school administration ^angein penod. per- 

made If students will be an^ . pther teachers Provisions for 
mission should be obtamed i^ „ut— school bus or public 

financmg the top may need ^ eatmg 

hansportation with studm pa^g^^^l^ ^ admission fees A complete 
m a restaurant and the desUnalion. route, and tune 

hst of the students taking the top, u e 

schedule should be left m ° 'J^jaats should be informed about 

2. srupEOT '“'^““^ .ted. expenses, schedule, and provision 

such details as the ph should share m plannmg the proper 

for meals In t ^ t aotebooks. penals. and cameras if 

clothmg H what behavior is expected of them on 

permitted J^ey ^„t.ons diey should prachce 

the trip and what t l^P physical arrangemenU. is the 
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they are going where they are going, and what they should expect 
to find there Their interest can be aroused through the use of back- 
ground materials or discussions They may formulate specific ques- 
tions to which they will seek answers on the tnp They may develop 
a framework to guide theur observations and note taking For ex- 
ample, if students were to visit a ready to-wear department or specialty 
shop, they might plan to look for answers to such questions as 

1 What dress fabrics are available in ihe store? 

2 What IS the price range of the dresses? 

3 How do the standards of workmanship compare at the different 
pnce levels? 

a seam allowances and finishes 
b hem width and stitching 
c decoraUons 
d styles 

4 What mformaUoQ is on the labels? 
a trade names 

b fiber content 


c suggested care 

5 dresses were made 

must also guard against ei^p P^^S^^ble to the students but she 
may feel Tat thej Students 

and they may lose interest m the BelH r about the subject 
bon IS given lostiuctiou the day b^f^e P'^Pafa- 

rparlt student interest ^ be sufficient to 

pbcated Sd“nre'Ss^“co™.''’'“ ""“S’ '"5% “m- 

anaoge a vuit after ^ "P'^aabbog the class might 

bon by domg Uus dian ”„,d “f-™- 

oommittee reports to the dass ^ ‘arge group Following 

pteparabon „ ,m, as impoSforTr"' “ ''■»''abof 

Students may need guidance on 1, “""“'too as for an entire class 

M on the types of mformatioi, to^ “terview os weU 

always, accompany a committL ''“her may, but need not 

Nevertheless, she should be sure 
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that the persons being visited know how much background the students 
have and what mfonnation they are seeking 

Another opportumty for a student or a committee to go into the 
community to seek information about a certain class objective might 
arise if it is not feasible to have a resource person come to your class 
A student might interview a resource person with information on a 
particular subject and report back to the class One class, whose mem- 
bers wanted to gam special insight into child rearing practices of the 
past, interviewed, with a portable tape recorder, fifteen grandmothers 
who were over 70 years of age Pnor to the interviews, the class had 
developed an interview schedule so that their interviews would have a 
similar focus and their quenes would ehot responses to particular 
kinds of data In this way, a few dass members were able to bnng to 
the whole class the real hfe experiences of a number of resource per- 
sons in a provocative and interesting manner 

3 PfioCEDUREs DURING TiiE TRZP, Instructloo CRD take place en route 
to the destination if students are alerted to things of interest along the 
way Once the group reaches the place to be visited, the teacher should 
be sure to uitr^uce the hosts clearly and loudly enough so that the 
studentscan hear their names and titles or positions I large group may 
be divided into several smaller groups to permit students to see and 
hear better, but each group sbodd follow one plan 

Students should be given opportunity to talk with the guide and to 
have their questions answered A class journalist should be chosen m 
advance His responsibility is to prepare a complete and accurate 
record of the tnp In the event that tune for questions must be re 
stncted, the journalist might be presented to the guide and his list of 
questions might be given pnonly, as representing those of the entire 
class Unless a journalist is used, emphasis should be given to ques 
tions of concern to the group rather than just to individual students or 
the teacher Nevertheless, provision should be made for fulfilling the 
special mterests of an individual 

If the plan for tune and sequence has been followed, the group will 
be ready to leave at the scheduled tune The teacher and students 
should express their appreciation for the opportunity of observing and 
receiving mfonnation about the subject they were studying 

4 FOLLOW UP. The teacher and/or students should wnte “thank you” 
letters withm a few days after ‘be field tnp Letters should be sent to 
all who shared m making the tnp possible— hosts, guides, speakers, 
parents, and dnvers The class should discuss the tnp itself — m what 
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ways they found it proBtable. what expenences interested them the 
most^ what they learned or failed to leam from the tnp, and how it 
could have been unproved. 

Learning activities following the tnp might mclude reports by m 
dividu^ or gronps, discussion of reports, and Bndmg answers to ones- 
torn that were stunulated by the held tnp Information gathered m 

Wid.°0tedls°“°"'“*’ “*■"‘>',■”■8'“ "> le^ulgs 

economies classes a picture of thfLp P"P"“* “ 

plais for a schl^l or ctmS r ^ “ 

trip, they may be correlated wiih^.^^k'^’ “ "“Igsowth of a field 

thereby helping smdents to integratftSfl“r^p“ 


independent thinking 


comnninication techniques, whifhnmvS^ ?*' ^bthty Mass 

P'^f; “ay not require or stimoUte “ '“vonte pastime for many 
tdool fcU may be ItnmeM^O t d “ ‘’T°" '*■“*= "g“tt of 
themselves hvmg m a puachnl svorld*^ Students find 

teeeive adequate compensabln md'T' " *'“* “a/ not 

&g ? - p»- 

^^^e^develepment of ahihty m Umdr might he divided mto rtvo 
“-.esplores novel sitoa. 
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bons or reooher new rolnUonr to old problems, or thot resnitr m thoughB 
onginal with the thmlcer 

Gntical Thinlang 

CnUcal thmkmg is the ability to solve problems by 
methods Thmkmg and leammg are not idenhral ^ 

mav forset ouicldy a large porUon of what he has learned but the 
abibty to tlunk has Iasbn| vLe that should help a P®™ 
newLuahons in his daily living Although 

ability to think dearly need further erpenmentd ™ 

evideLe that a persons attitudes and emotional state may affect 
versely his abiUty to think logically 

Process of critical thinking ,^ 1.1 ,*-rt •>« follows 

The steps involved m cntical .ssUK^ Crucial words and 

1 IDEJ'iTIFYlNC AND DEFININC THE CENTOAl- »l.-w ytill be 

phrases need to be defined has said that there 

used m discussing the immediate problem definitions are 

are two kmds of defimtions (1) report or d.c of 

statements of common usage which may or 

any particular meanings that have b^n a op ^ intention of 
atLLm times, and (2) shpoteioe ““ '^^selion » 

a person to use a word m a given meanmg dunng a giv^ 

W difference between these two 0 definition might^^ 

lustrated with the word "cooperate . ° ^ action effort, 

act or operate jointly with another or o students de 

or effect This becomes a snpulotive ‘•'fin when 

scribe specific kinds of action that indicate how a p ,j,a 

S*rrsrme'ltTe”rp'a;:^^^^^^^^ for .fie good of the 

meaning in d«w.;^ojm 

2 recognizing THE UNDERLYW ^„,,^ntion OS “a proposition 

eses The Illinois Teacher defined an assumption as 

-CUerV Good ColCooe, o/ EdoooOoo (2od od , Now York MoGr.w Hdl 

a™ A Schulte. "Cu. VV. Teach ihe H.sh School Stodeot To Tluok?- 
^ Jerch no^eno 07 9Y Apol 0 ISOS 
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teated as tme wlhout eMmmabon Assumptions may be 
accepted, they may nut be accepted, or there may be some doubt M 
to thetr trudi SomeUmes we are aware of the assumpuons u^tl wbic 
we act, and at other tunes we are completely unaware of the under- 
lymg assumptmns-we lahe thmgs lot granted An dlustratron that 
might he used to show how assumptions serve as short cuts was 
given 

Sunnose you call a co-worker and anange for,* H^emalcers of 

AmeSa committee meeting for 8 00 pm next Wednesday You agree lo 
meet lier at Janes We at that time In making this arrangement, and later 
aebng upon it, what are the assumptions? 

1 It IS assumed 8 00 p m means the same thing to both parties 

2 You arc lioth thinking about the same Jane 

3 It IS assumed you both consider this agreement binding 


Once the students decide on wluch &ings they can leasonaWy taVe 
for granted, they choose theur piemues Then they thinlc about vanous 
possible solutions and formulate a plan of action centeied around their 
hypotheses An hypothesis t$ an informed guess that has a reasonable 
chance of being correct Students might slate the hypothesis that teen 
agers in their class eat adequate and Dutntious me^ Or, they might 
hypothesize that there was a difierence in the nutntional adequacy of 
meals they eat on school days and those eaten over the weeVend. An 
hypothesis may be stated in the form of a question— « g , What port 
of the days nutnents do our class members obtain from snacks? 

3 S£l£Cn>C A^n OBCAMZINC SIELEVAXT facts A^^J EVA1.UATINC TltE 
EVIDENCE Students need guidance jn discnminaUng between fads that 
are relevant and those tkit are irrelevant to a problem As they read, 
they should learn to evaluate bow the evidence was obtamed and 
whether the conclusions need to be revised m the light of more recent 
data. They should learn to recognize the need for further data to con 
firm, qualify, or negate the evidence that >s available In addition, 
they should be able to differentiate between factual evidence and 
opinion 

4 DJUWDIC svAaitANTED CONCLUSIONS The process of logical thmbng 
is not complete until a student learns to come to a conclusion Among 
the abihties that are mvidved in drawing wairanted conclusions are 
the followiDg 

Abdily to see the point The abdi^ to recognize the point m quesUon 
Outcoiw of Eda«tMn.“ muwU Teacher Volume 2. 
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and to stick to it until it has been dealt with is tlie first esscnlid in 
reaching a sound conclusion 

Ability to restrict generaltzaitons Schuster pointed out tliat hast) 
generalizations or leaping to a general conclusion from too few in 
stances is very common People fail to distinguish between an ilhistn 
hon and a proof Or, they assume that two things wlncli occur simul 
taneously or m sequence have a causal connection 
Ability to base conclusions on sound facts As mentioned above, facts 
must be separated from opinions Precautions must be taken against 
errors of observabon, memory, or personal bias 
Can you see ways you can apply these ideas as you work willi jour 
students’ 


Teaching critical thinking 

As a teacher you can help students improve theur ability to think 
dearly Students will not leam to thmk merely by reading or studying 
the thmkmg of others Very likely the students will benefit more froin 
actual experience m problem solving than from learning the rules of 
logic. Thinking is a basic tool skill which must be developed through 
constant emphasis and use 

If you are to be effective in teadimg your students to think )Our 
own training must be adequate A number of basic textbooks «ic 
available to introduce you to the subject if you have not had an op 
portumty to take a course m logic In addition to this understan lUg 
you Will need infinite patience in pointing out examples of a acioiis 
thmkmg and clear thinking as they occur in your classes Encourage 
your students to do this too Schuster suggested ways o teat iing 
students to avoid fallacious reasonmg and to desire to thm straig 


[An effective teacher] will judge when to mete out praise w 
gentle correction and when to indulge in banter or sarcasm m on 
another he will have to repeat hour by hour day by day and y^r / / 
such comments as How do you hke thatl From two examples ne i 
the conclusion that it is always so I ask for a proof that all j-ygen 

quires oxygen and you give me a report of one experiment in wh cii 
was used up during combustiw, How would you hke it » I , 

weenies are always served with sauerkraut by showing you one me 
weenies and sauerkraut? Wc asked you for reasons why you 1 PI 

of aud all you have told us is how much you hate itl Y 

The “you might as well say tccluiiquc is sometimes effective 
might as well say that since * 


“Schuster op cit p 93 
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All Americans approve of eabng, and 
The King of En^and approves rf eating, 
Thcvefoie, the King of Eng]Und is an 


Amencan 


A teacher should be ^eIy careful to e^lain why students’ answere 
arc inadequate She may sUmulate them to^think further by asking such 
questions as “How do you know?* and “Why is it so?" 

Discussions are good means of demonstrating how to think through 
a problem Bacmeister summarized three basic assmnpUoos that should 
be kept m mmd 


Fust, that difFercnces of opinion are natural and to be respected, second, 
that we should meet contrary opinions not by contradiction, but by a genume 
attempt to understand them and why the speaker holds them, third, that 
each must want not to win an argument or enforce his own point of view, 
but rather to do hu share toward finding a plan which will be acceptable to 
all, ox toward anivmg at a better understanding of all the factors involved 
in a problem 


Debate is another eSecUve technique (or teaching students to thtnk 
cnbcally They learn to admit when their evidence is only a probability 
They learn to expose the fallaacs m the thinking of members on the 
opposing team You will need to help them evaluate be^veen “success 
ful persuasion’ and “sound evidence” 

As you clioose learning expencnces, your objective should be 
not to teach students w/iot to tbnk but rather hou> to think. By your 
own attitude and example, you can communicate to them a desire to 
think clearly Bacmcistcr suggested a number of ways to encourage 
straight tlunkuig 


I Set an example Work out a problem together Let the pupils see how 
you go about it. 

2. Provide itimuUtuig alvutions keep pupiU richly supplied wiih ma- 
tcnals ami npcricnct-s that provoke thought. 

3 Supply usctul infurmation 

4 CulUvatc irtugwuUon U new facts are taw niatenal, uuagjnalion is the 
bOT^g agent which combines them into useful forms U u the power 
Cl llic tnind to construct or picture things 

Dramabc play or “pfclenduvg' of one sort or another is fine exercise 
in logic, imagination, and tnemoxy 

ihLfiTiJf '“i during. Seeing rckuonships between 

T* iWinkBvg. and wc can help ova diddrin to do so 

ficiibly If wc keep emphasuing tbe many type, of p>«.hk rclaUonstups 

■ Set uiitr. op c«r, pp nt-9S 
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6 Beware of personal bias 

7 Correct bad habits of thinJong 

8 Thinking in broader terms ** 

Examinations afford excellent opportunity to test the students' ability 
to solve problems Questions dealing with the understanding of def- 
initions are easy to state in objective form but often they measure mem 
cry rather than the ability to apply facts Chapter 10 presents types of 
questions that may be used to evaluate student progress in critical 
thmkmg 

Creative Thinkmg 

Among the factors that have been found to be charactensbc of crea 
bve individuals are a sensitivity that a problem exists, the ability to 
produce a great quantity of ideas, the ability to be flexible m trying 
various approaches to solving a problem, and the ability to produce 
Qnginal or novel ideas 

Principles in teaching creativeness 
Although we still have much to learn about the nature of creative 
thinking and the kmds of programs that stimulate creative thinking a 
few basic principles seem to be dear Fust, individuals differ m their 
ability to think creatively, just as they differ m other abilities Training, 
knowledge, and ability are factors ^at may contnbute to differences 
m capacity for creative thmkmg 

Another assumption about creative thmkmg is that it can be taught 
The process of creative thmkmg mvolves complex behavior that is not 
automatically an outcome of the educational program All subject areas 
provide opportumhes for teaching creabve thinkmg although certam 
areas may lend themselves more readjy than others do 
Home economies oSers many possibilities Fmdmg ways to mediate 
important family values as ways of livmg change, creatmg an emo 
bonally and spuitually satisfying home envuonment for every family 
member, resolvmg conflicts, and performmg mundane tasks m ways 
which lead toward self actualizabon should each tap the creative 
thinking ability of your students 

A thud basic prmaple is that a social settmg that favors individual- 
ism encourages students to develop their ideas Over emphasis on con 
formity and cooperation may stifle on^ahty In home economics edu 
** Ibid pp 104— 113. 

"Charles S WhiUDg, Creaitve Thinking New York Reiahold, 1958, pp 18-19 
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cauon «o .iced to s»a.d agotoit giviBg an impress, on that t'«“ ^ 
nghl ansvrer to a problem as llns suite crcaUve ihinUng 
nJm.cs teachers should encourage slndcnls to experiment and to com 
OBie various solutions 

EmoUonal factors may be related to the development of creative 
thmUng A desire for security, a concern about bow oUicrs may iecl 
about hs ideas, and the fear of maUng a mistaVc may inhibit a person 
from applying creative ihinVmg to the solution of problems 
To be conducive to creative thinking a problem must have suffiaent 
difficulty so that it cannot be solved from previous experience ot 
knowledge Problems that can be reasoned out quickly fail to cn 
courage creative thinking 


Program to tmproce crealico thuikmg 
The purpose of this section is merely to introduce some of the entena 
that should guide you m selecting Icarmng experiences that emphasize 
creative Uimking the habits you will try to teach, the personal qualities 
that students should develop, the luncUons ol the teacher m cn> 
couragmg creativity, and teaching Icdiniqucs that might have merit for 
accomplishing this 

L WHAT ARE Tue STESS d cRKATtvx TtusuNc? Osbom hos sum« 
manzed the phases that are usually involved in the process of cieativo 
thinking although they do not necessarily occur m any fixed order 
Orieniatton thinking up or recognizing a problem, defining it, break- 
ing it into its components, and determining a suitable approach 
Preparation gathering pertinent data from the facts we ahead / know 
and from additional materials 

Anolysu separating parts of the problem that call for ideas from 
those that teqyure judgment, breaking down the relevant materials to 
find relationships, and analyzing differences 
Ideflfton thinking up all possible ideas as tentative solutions or as 
leads to otlier ideas that might conlnbute to the solutions 
Incubation letting up on conscious effort for a time to give lUumma- 
tion a chance to help ( a notebook may be kept on hand to record ideas 
that appear spontaneously) 

Synthesis combining or improving upon other ideas to form a com 
plete solution to the problem 

Evaluation judging the ideas yomcself and having other people 
verify their worth o r r 

Jmag/naripn (rev «1 J New Voik Scnbneis 1957 
pp 115-177 * 
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2 WIIAT PERSONAL QUALITIES SHOULD THE STUDEINTS TRT TO DEVELOP? 
Students should be encouraged to try to solve difficult problems and 
not to be content with easy solutions They need to be Moling to exert 
sustained effort and to try a number of different leads They need ac 
curacy in gathering information and caution m applymg it. Curiosity 
and a spint of inquiry should be encouraged Optunism should be 
niamtained so the student will feel that he can solve the problem 
eventually A sense of humor helps the student to look at his mistakes 
objectively 

3 WHAT ABE YOUR FUNCTIONS AS A TEACHER IN PROMOTINC CREATIVE 
THINKING^ The primary function of a teacher is to set an example that 
the students will be stimulated to follow She should exhibit an ad 
venturous spirit and a wiUmgness to try out new ideas She should be 
careful to present various viewpoints m her discussions She should 
teach the students to distmguish between facts that have been proven 
and hypotheses that are yet to be tested As she guides individuals she 
should avoid telling them what to do but should use every opportunity 
to let students try to work out and evaluate their own ideas 

4 WIIAT ARE SOME OF THE TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING CREATIVE THINS 
iNG? One approach is to have students use their unagmatioos in 
‘'Charades ” Since no words can be spoken they must use many differ 
ent ideas to present m a dramabc manner bnef pictures of home and 
feimily life Another approach is to emphasize the asking of quesbons. 
Students can be encouraged to ask quesbons that are related to what 
they study One class decided that, rather than discussmg m class their 
readings th^ would each wnte down three perbnent quesbons that 
the reading raised for them These questions then became the focal 
point of the class discussion Students can be guided m seekmg answers 
to their own quesbons Shll another technique is to encourage crea 
bve thinking through the use of problem solving test quesbons (See 
Chapter 10 ) 

In this chapter a number of altemahves were discussed which you 
will want to consider as you detennine how you will teach Keep m 
mind that the most effecbve method is determined largely by the kmd 
of home economics objective you have defined. A possible leammg ex 
penence needs to be screened through several sieves before it is 
ublued Some of these are 

1 Will this experience result m achievmg the objective we have de- 
fined? 

2 Is the method appropnate for my students in my school setting? 
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3 Will tins expenence express an ^oent use of resources ava^ble 
to me— my sWls and abilibes. time, space, energy, and maters? 

4 Do I feel confident m guidmg kind of an expenencer 
Rarely is a learning expenence an end m itself Its function is to 

facilitate a parbcular leammg product As you leview the methods that 
were described previously in this diapter and as you study the follow- 
ing chapter, try some creative thinking yourself to see how you can 
adapt these ideas to your own teaching situabon. 
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you have learned from previous chapters, an effective learning 
situation IS one in which students are motivated to learn and they can 
see clearly what they are trying to learn and how they can apply it 
Audio Visual materials can be used with almost any type of teachmg 
method to increase the learning that results from its use For example, 
a lecture may be clarified through the proper use of shdes, models, a 
chalkboard, or some other illustrative matenaJ Complete understand- 
mg of a topic depends to a large extent upon perception which is en 
hanced by audio visual materials 

Scientific, artistic, and educational advances have combined to make 
a wealth of useful materials and techniques available for home eco 
nonucs teachers Alert teachers will take advantage of these opportu 
nities and try various types of audio visual aids that show promise of 
ennchmg their teachmg Students are bombarded with expensive and 
elaborate matenals that have been developed for magazines, tele 
vision, and other commercial usages They are mchned to lose m 
terest m their classwork if teachers fail to stimulate them with a variety 
of high quahty materials 

In selecting instructional material^ a teacher might answer the fol 
lowing questions about their usefulness for a specific situation 

I Is it the best means available to realize the goal? 

2. Will this material make the learning situation more reahshc and 
concrete? 

3 Is it appropriate for the age, mtelhgence, mterests, and experi 
ence of the students? 

4 Will it make leammg easier and quicker? 

5 Does it present information m an interesting manner? 

6 Does it stimulate the students to think critically? 

7 Does it encourage the integraboa of subject matter? 

8. Does it help the students to develop and improve skills? 
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9 Will it stimulate the development of responsibility and coopera- 
tion among the students? . 

10 Does It present an up to date picture of idc^ information 

11 Is It north the bme, expense, and effort involved m its use 

12 Are its physical qualities satisfactory? 

13 Does it stimulate emohonal as well as intellectual experience!* 

14 Does it challenge students to engage in self expressive, construc- 
tive activities? , T. 

15 Will it he available at the proper time to fulfiU the class objec- 
tives? 

By selecting and using audio visual materials properly, a teacher can 
mobvate her students, clarify mformabon, present new ideas, stimulate 
discussion, challenge independent ihmking influence attitudes, or sum 
manse what has been learned In addibon, the teacher herself can 
benefit from the use of audio visual matenals In order to have ma 
\tjna\s available Nvben Vney are nteied, s.be have, to caxetui 
planning in advance She can use her lime and energy more efficiently 
by using die most economical means of getting certain points across to 
the students and of clearing up nusconcepbons Furthermore, she can 
receive new information or an idea that will help her to present ma- 
terial m a new light She may be encouraged to experiment by using 
her creative ability m producing her own teaching aids for certain 
aspects of the program 

The use of audio visual matenals does not necessarily insure that 
students will leam more quickly or thoroughly than they would through 
traditional methods The teacher must learn to select materials care 
fully preview them, and plan how to use them effeebvely Matenals 
must be used when and where diey are feasible ^Vhen they are pre- 
sented to a class, they must be accompamed by a clear explanabon or 
suggested study guide Careful plannmg is necessary to provide ade 
quate care and storage for the matenals Equipment for proper use of 
projected matenals requires a budget adequate to cover the mitial m 
vestment and upkeep Audio visual matenals can never substitute for 
good teaching but they can be a very eSecbvC tool m the hands of a 
well prepared teacher 

For ease in classifying the various audio-viSual matenals, they are 
discussed under three headings m this chapter matenals for oieu-ing, 
matenals for listening and matenak for reading Actually, a number 
of mstrucbonal aids fit into more than one category — for example, a 
sound motion picture is both seen and heard 
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MATERIALS FOR VIEWING 

A teacher may use visual materials in several ways Sometimes ma- 
tenais are viewed momentanly as the teacher holds them up for all 
of the students to see or as they are passed around the group Since an 
opportumty for longer viewing of many materials is desirable, exhibits 
Or displays may be arranged Using a projector gives the enbre class 
a common learning experience 

Display Materials 

When it is not possible to see the real thing m its natural settmg, it 
may be feasible to bnng an object into the classroom Smee this is not 
always possible or desirable, models, speamens, or mock ups may be 
Used effectively to show what the real object is like Three dimensional 
objects form the basis for interesting and informative exhibits Two 
dimensional, or flat materials, such as pictures and charts, contribute 
to learning in a variety of ways, such as m tackboard or flannel board 
displays The ever present chalkboard also can be very helpful in 
promotmg learning 

Three-dimetmonal matertals 

Home economics education is neb with opportumbes for usmg real 
objects and models Before deciding on a specific type of instructional 
aid, the teacher might review the criteria suggested earlier m this 
chapter for determining its usefulness m helping the students to reach 
certain goals A few of the uses, advantages, and Jimitabons of vanous 
types or real matenals are presented here to aid a teacher m making 
her final selecbon 

1. REAL OBJECTS Tangible objects may be helpful mstruments for 
teaching Actual articles that are feasible to bnng into the home 
economics classroom for vanous umls of study include 
Area Objecit 

Child Care Toys, Javettes, children s clothing, books, rec- 

ords and recoid player 

Clothing and Textiles Raw fibers, unfinished textiles, fabrics, thread, 
tools for clothing construction, completed gar- 
ments of vanous styles and qualities 
Foods in their raw state, processed foods, pack- 
ages and other containers cooking utensils, 
t^le linens table ware, table decorauons 


Foods and Nutrition 
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Wallpaper sample books, tools for refin^shing or 
renovatmg foniiture, materials for flower ar- 
rangement 


Among the factors to be considered when deadmg whether or not 
to use real objects are the« expense, sixe, ease of bringing mto the 
department, whether or not the students will be able to see their im- 
portant features, and whether or not the students can be penmtted to 
liandle the objects 

2 SPECIMENS Specimens are used lo represent a complete object or 
group of sunilar objects For example, one buttonhole may be used to 
represent a set of buttonholes for a blouse Specimens may be mcom 
plete, as in the case of buttonholes, lo represent the various stages In- 
volved m their preparabon. 

3 MODELS Models are exact replicas of real objects Models of 
large objects ate usually smaller than the real thing to permit easy use 
and storage, whereas small objects are often enlarged to permit stu 
dents to see them easily Certain features may be simpbfi^ and the 
model may have moving parts to give the students an idea of bow the 
teal object works A good model is eye-catching, attracbve, and mfonna- 
tive, with the important features accented 
Models ate more effective when tb^ can be taken apart and put 
together again by the students The teaser should be careful to leave 
students with the correct impression of the size of the real object She 
might have the real object on hand to compare with the model or she 
might compare its sae with that of a familiar object 
The teaser may obtain commercially prepared models, make her 
own models, or have the students make the models Foster reported an 
extensive cooperabve project in which students learned about home 
furnishings The shop and home economics departments planned a 
home for a hypothebcal faimly coosisbng of father, mother, and two 
teenage daughters The boys built a model home while the girls studied 
color schemes floor, window, and wall treatments, and furniture 
selecbon and arrangement This project provided opportunity for the 
students lo take a field Inp to a furniture store, to work as committees 
on planning for designated parts of the home, to reach a group decision 
on a coordinated plan, and to paint and fumub the model home The 
completed model was displayed for the spring Open House of the 
Parent-Teacher Association After the display, the classes planned to 
present the house to a kindergarten or an orphanage * 

Student made mcxleb give an opportumty for self expression and for 


■ Domihy Foiict *llaw \S« CoopciUed w«h tins Shop or 
Projwt." ProcticoJ llofne £conn<n/c* 3 69 Scplpmhet 1957 


a Home FumUhiogs 
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demonstrating what they have I^med On the other hand, students 
sometimes are able to learn complex or abstract ideas more efficiently 
from watching a prepared model rather than from taking time to con 
struct their own The learning value of time spent by students m mak 
mg a model needs to be assessed, a model is merely a means to an 
end and not an end in itself 

Sunple uses of models may be effecbve A life size doll could give 
students practice in bathing and dressing a baby By usmg a prepared 
model of a home, students could examme construction techniques 
closet space, traffic flow, and furniture arrangements They might save 
time by making paper models of furniture cut to scale East pomted 
out that models may be used to reduce or enlarge the size of an ob 
ject, to explain difficult concepts, to show working parts, to attract in 
terest and attention, to encourage student participation (they might 
bring models they have made outside of school), to gjve students a 
chance to express what they have learned, to review or reorganize, or 
to show some selected aspect in a simple way 2 

The use of a model should be integrated with the other class ac 
tivitics Tlie model should contnbute to the immediate learning situa 
tion as well as to the students general background It should stimulate 
thinking and discussion Further leammg activities might grow out of 
a careful analysis and study of a model 

4 MOCK VPS The purpose of a mock up is to demonstrate how an 
object works It is a simplffied version of a model but does not neces 
sarily mutate the real object For example, the principles involved in 
the operation of a thermostat might be shown through a mock up 
where unnecessary details could be omitted and the parts enlarged 
A mock up could be used to show how fuses and circuits are used in 
home wirmg 

5 EXHIBITS Any of the three dunensional materials described above 
may lend themselves to effective exhibits, whose purpose is to com 
municate ideas Sands described an exhibit as “a set or collection of 
related objects arranged on some coherent principle for a definite pur 
pose, as to provide a handy demonstration of types, functions rela- 
tionships, or evolutionary stages 

Home economics teachers are likely to have four types of oppor 
tuniUes to communicate information about home economics through 
exhibits Closest at hand is the exhibit case or table within the home 

* Malone East, Display for Learning New York Holt Rinehart and Winston, 

1952 p 39 « , „ 

* Lester 6 Sands, Audio Visual Procedures In Teaching New York Ronald, 
1956 p 70 
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economics cUssioom Next, a teacher might branch out to an exhibit 
case m a nionnncnt part o! the school corridor Opportunities may be 
available to use vraidow space m one of the community stores And 
anally, an exhibit may be contiibuted to a brge community event, such 

as a county fa\r i. v 

E'\st summanied concisely three points that make an exhibit sue* 
cessful “(1) People must look at it, (2) People must get mteresled in 
It, and (3 ) People must think about it " ^ 

Among the suggestions to guide you in preparing effecbve exhibits 
are the following 


Idea An exhibit should be buiU upon a single idea or theme Enough 
explanation needs to be given to make the purpose clear but not 
enough to cause the viewer to lose interest 
VieU/cr Needs An exhibit should be planned for a specific purpose 
and {or a specific type o{ viewer Among the purposes of an exhibit 
might be to display completed classroom or home projects of the stu- 
dents, to interest students m jommg the Future Homemakers of 
America chapter, or to inform parents and students about the oppor- 
tunibes for careers related to home economics 

LocaUon An exhibit should be placed in a spot where people are 
likely to nobce it, such as near tlie bottom of a stairway, opposite a 
doorway, or below a chalkboard 

Mechaniccl Aspects Attenbon will be attracted to exhibits where 
color, bghbng, motion, and sound are used effectively. 

Labels Short, appropriate, and novelty labels attract attenbon Key 
words may be featured through larger letters, a different style of 
lettering, color, background material or shape, or striking location 


Exhibits must be viewed if they are to be effective When students 
plan and prepare an exhibit, they might evaluate it by observing such 
dungs as bow many people nobce it, how long they look at it, what 
comments they make about it, and what quesbons Aey ask. 

In the dassroom. an exhibit may be used to inboduce a subject, to 
help with the development of a unit, or to summarize a unit An ex- 
hibit needs to be displayed long enough for die students to sabsfy 
their mterests but not so long that they become bred of looking at 
the same thing ° 


Flat materials 

Two-dimensional materials can make an important conbibution to 
the home economics class Futures and graphic materials are usually 
*E«t, op c«.,p 270 ^ 
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easier to store and less expensive than either the real objects or models 
would be Photographs, drawings, cartoons, posters, and other types of 
flat materials may be prepared by students, teachers, or commercial 
concerns They can motivate, instruct, summarize, and lead mto further 
study. They cover a wide vanety of subject matter They can em 
phasize key ideas, clarify abstract concepts, and help to develop cor 
rect impressions of real things Among the types of flat matenals that 
are useful m home economics education are 
1. FHOTOCRAPUS. PictuTcs Can be gleaned from many sources cur- 
rent magazmes, newspapers, text or reference books, post cards, post- 
ers, and reproductions of paintings Students should be encouraged to 
brmg in pictures they see that will illustrate the principles bemg taught 
The students can be given an opportunity to explain the picture to the 
class and possibly to display it on the tackboard or m an exhibit case 
Recognition helps to stimulate mterest and encourages students to be 
a^ert to the pictures they see 

Photographs, taken by a teacher or by the students, can provide a 
record of unusual experiences (such as field tnps), illustrate typical 
aspects of the home economics curriculum, show the various steps in 
a process, help students evaluate their own laboratory experiences and 
standards, illustrate the application of prmciples m situations that are 
inaccessible for field trips, compare the ‘Ijefore” and “after” pictures of 
a home or community project, provide a record of memorable recrea 
tional and social activities, and serve m a number of other ways 
Pictures should be selected in terms of their contributions to the 
class goals and their viewers A good picture is a valid representation 
of the real thing, whether it is m color or black and white It creates 
a mood that may be as important to learning as its intellectual con 
tent It has good composition, effective use of color, and high technical 
quality It attracts attention and arouses curiosity 
Pictures that are selected for group use should be mounted to pro 
tect them and enhance their appearance Mounting makes them easier 
to store, more convenient for passing around, and more satisfactory for 
displaymg on a tackboard or projecting with an opaque projector 
Those to be shown together may be of uniform size Neutral tones help 
to direct attention to the picture rather than to the mounting Con- 
struction paper, fabrics, wallpaper, or other materials appropriate for 
the subject of the picture may be used for mountings 

Dale has pointed out that a picture may be “read” on vanous levels 
enumeration of objects, description of what was seen, and mterpreta 
tion Students need guidance to go beyond the stages of bsting thmgs 
they see and descnbmg the present action They can leam to interpret 
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a picture and draw inferences about it • Ezzt suggested that a teaser 
nuEht ask quesbons to lead students beyond the picture \Vhy « that 
man doing that? What had to happen to this object before look 

like this? What may cliange this m another few yearsr • The Famlif 
of &fan pictorial book is a very appropriate piece of lUustrabve matenal 
for teaching family telalionsbps and child development’ 

2 aiARTS Charts combine drawmgs, words, and pictures in an 
orderly and logical manner They may be used to show relabonships, 
to trace the development of something, or to classify and organize ma 
tenak Among the common types of diarls are 


Tree The base is composed of several tools that lead mto a common 
tnmk. An example of the tree chart might be the various college majors 
m home economics, each leading to the single profession — home eco- 
nomics — with its many branches or speaaUzed career opportumUes 
Stream The reverse of the tree cliart is called a sbeam cliait, a 
vaneQf of aspects combine to form a smgle element For example, the 
pnee of a ready made dress is composed of the costs that accrue from 
individuals su^ as the Bber manufacturer and Bmshcr, the dothing 
designer and manufactuter the advertismg and sales promobon agents, 
and the retailer 

Flow The organizabon of a club or insbtubon is shown through the 
use of a chart that indicates each level of responsibihty and how m 
formabon is communicated among the various persons The organiza 
bon of a Future Homemakers of /unenca chapter, with its local officers 
and committees might be shown m a flow chart along with its relation 
ship to the state and nabonal levels of responsibility 

Tabular A table may be shown to indicate such informabon as the 
sequence m the development of a process or aiguxnenU for and against 
something such as home ownership 


Charts may help the students to understand classroom roubnes and 
the organizabon of a laboratory A housekeepmg chart can list the 
various tasks with the group or individual who is responsible for each 
week, A chart may be inserted in each drawer or cupboard to mdicate 
the correct placement of kitdien equipment. 

When students have an opportunity to make their own charts, they 


•East op cu p 67 

’ Edward Ste chen. The FantOy of Uaa. New York 


Simon and Schuster 1955 
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may leam to organize while th^ develop their artistic abilities and 
have a chance to work with others m makmg and canymg out their 
plans The major disadvantage is the tone consume m the preparation 
Commercially prepared charts may offer a suitable variety of rna tenal 
with eye appeal and a high level of information They may be used as 
models for the students or to save the students' fame 
3 DIAGRAMS. Diagrams are symbohc, simplified drawings which may 
be used to present abstract concepts They are usually more effective 
when used with other materials such as films or models than when 
used alone They may be better for reviewing and summanzmg than 
for mtroducmg complex information. Instruction sheets that are m 
eluded with commercial patterns are examples of diagrams tliat can 
be very effective with students who have adequate background m 
formation to understand the symbols and apply the information 
4. GRAFiis Graphic presentation is used to show relationships and 
present mformatian mterestmgly and quickly Graphs may be simple, 
showing approximations rather than exact amounts Quantity is mdi 
cated by the number of symbols or length of a bar rather than by the 
size of a symbol 

Bnefly, the pnnopal types of graphs that are helpful m home 
economics education mclude 

Line For contmuous data, such as changes m the weight of rats on 
an expenmental diet, Imes may be drawn to connect each point where 
measurements are indicated. Two or three lines may be plotted on the 
same graph to give a quick comparison of relationships and trends 
Bar Discrete data, such as the number or per cent of students who 
mcluded each of the major food groups in their diet over a seven day 
penod, may be presented in bars iTie graph might be arranged in 
such a way as to compare the length of these bars with the results of 
some other group or with the same students on a later occasion 
Circle, or Fie When the parts add up to one hundred per cent each 
percentage can be translated mto a frachonal part of a circle For 
example, a three dimensional circle, resembling a dollar, might be 
used to represent the family % food expenditures The circle could he 
divided mto pie-shaped pieces to show the per cent spent for each of 
the basic food groups This is particularly effective when the segments 
nan be placed one at a tune m buildmg up the whole picture, as m a 
flannel board presentahon 

5 POSTERS A poster is used to attract attention just long enough 
to get a point across at a glance It may be used to mohvate students 
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at the begtitmag oi a umt of study or to remmd them of “■"=**"8 
that they loiget easily, such as the impoctance of a good diet or safety 
habits It may provide ataosphetc, as in the case of a luncheon or 
party bm\t around (oicrgn and culture When students prepare 
their own posters, the posters become media for creative expression 
as well as for summaiiung ideas , . i 

Posters may be used ^ecbvely on tacltboards within the liotne 
economics department or th^ may contnbute to displays m other 
parts of the school or community Tbey should b© changed frequently 
in order to heep a constant challenge before the viewers 
An eSecbve poster has a center of interest, and is attractive and 
interesting It has a dynamic quality It »s simple, yet dramatic It is 
appropriate for the group that will be viewing it Good design, clear 
lellenng, and eSeebve colors combine to help a poster capture the 
interest and attention ol passers by 
6 CARTOONS Cartoons use pictorial representahon, often in exag* 
geiated form, to get a message across qmcVly and m good humor 
They may he prepared by creative students or they may be gathered 
from newspapers, comic strips, or magazines 
Cartoons are particularly elective in arousing interest and present* 
ing a realistic family or other human relaboos situation m an im- 
personal manner They present brief, personalized stones paclced with 
action They can hnng out humorous points about home economics in 
a manner that does not offend people They can illustrate good and 
poor techniques with simple, stick Bgures 
In usmg cartoons, a teacher should be careful to adapt them to the 
matunly of her group Subtle humor might be lost or might give the 
wrong impression if a cartoon is used with students who are too im 
mature to grasp its meaning Dale cautioned that a cartoon is “sharply 
for or against something*' A cartoon oversimplifies and may appear to 
represent the attitudes of all members of a group Students need to 
develop a enbeal approach m interpreting the symbolism * 

7 tacsboabd a tackboard, or hulletm board, can serve a variety 
of purposes It attracts attention and may be a good means of creating 
interest. It is capable of inlroducmg new ideas, presenbng informa 
bon, developing a clearer understanding, and enlarging the students' 
vocabulary It can sbmulale thought and discussion Not only does it 
lend atmosphere to the dassroom, but it can help students develop an 
appieciabon of beauty, and provide an opportumty for them to express 
tnemselves cieabvely ^ 

•Dale op cii.pp 31&-317 
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The term “buUetm board" suggests that it is a place for posting an 
nouncements of class events or news items “Tackboard ’ is simply an 
other name for the bulletm board, but it implies a ivider range of 
uses, such as mtroducmg a new unit, developmg various phases of 
the unit, supplemenbng class instruction and reference materials, sum 
manzing learning expenences, or lendmg atmosphere for special occa 
sions 

To be effective, tackboard displays should be changed frequently 
(every week or two) When a unit is being planned, a schedule can 
he set up for committees of students to be responsible for the tack 
board Each committee knows m advance what topic to develop and 
dunng which week the display is to be ready East pomted out that, 
as students plan and prepare a tackboard display, th^ must go through 
an organizing process They have to be sure of their facts m order to 
give the right impressions Th^ develop emobonal atbhides toward 
themselves (satisfacbon from seeing their work displayed) and from 
working closely with other students She suggested that a teacher let 
students watch her develop plans and prepare a tackboard display, so 
that, while pe-^’orimng these operabons, the teacher could explam to 
the students her reasons for choosing certain cobrs, shapes, words, 
and pictures ’ 

Among the pnnaples for making effecbve use of tackboard displays 
are the following 

1 A tackboard should convey a particular purpose or goal 

2. A tackboard should have a center of interest and the di^lay 
should have effecbve balance of color, line and mass 

3 Contrast may be achieved through the use of light and dark 
colors, bnght and neutral colors, varymg sizes or textures 

4 Umty IS achieved by having one central theme, canying it out 
with simplicity and repebbon of color, shapes, and sizes 

5 Three dimensional matenals may add mteresL 

6 Lettermg should be neat, well spaced, and large enough to be 
read clearly 

7 The size and shape of the tackboard should be considered when 
planning margins, balance, and poiob of emphasis 

8 Interesting capbons are composed of surpnsmg word combma 
bons, clever phrases, or quesbons They are bnef and forceful Ideas 
for capbons in the various areas of home economics include 

‘Maijone East, “What Students Leain When They Create Bulletm Boards," 
Practical Home Ecoriomicj, 4 26. April 1959 
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Chid Care 

Fun with Little FoDa Togs for Tots 

Joy mth Toys Treols for Tots 

Do You Know Your Baby Sister? Tip on toys 

Clothing flful Textlet 

Yeur 

Famdy Eeonomici 

Where Will Your $$$$ Take You? ti.« v- e 

How Far Does Your $ Go? DoUa^ Sense and Save Your 

Family Relations 

Dm‘t Depend on Daisies! 

Who s Who in the Family 
Do s and Don’ts on Dates 


Telephone Manners 
Which Family Is Yours? 
Families Can Be Fun 
Shall We Go Steady? 


«;nn«n V « Nutrition 

>» Cool Hsola. 

Sing a Song of Salads » ? 

Pack a Lunch That Packs a Punch! 

^ler High School— What? *'v t- 

SooMtor H,ghl.gka u. Ro^eosbe, L^Us g’.vTSS’ 

Cet loto Shspo 

How Do You Size Un? Speakme 

Howjsfe I. cLuns Cab- 

Home Management 

Don’t Steal It 
J^S Money Manage You? 

Easy Does It ‘ 

Posuig Your Posies P“™“bing 

pJ'P” a Horae? S“ Our Home 

^ Vour Home m a New Light >• 


Jmplily and Systemire 
lours to Choose 


^*ming lour Wmdowf 
Closets with Nothing to Hide 

E-mnaCook 


•-»b„ 8, pp ,8.,““* 0"r SJ„ T^eti.,^- 
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Students should be encouraged to evaluate the taclcboard displays 
m terms of appearance and how well they fulfill their purposes. A 
score-eaxd format, such as is shown m Table 10, suggests points to 
consider. 


TABLE 10 

Evaluating a Tackboard * 


Adding the score 

1. Does the taclcboard serve a definite 

purpose, such as 

a. create interest for an acbvity? 

b. teach new information, either sub- 
ject matter or procedures? 

c. stimulate thinking, promote discus- 
sion? 

d. supplement classroom teaching? 

e. develop mterest m creative home- 
makmg? 

f promote interest m the home- 
makmg program? 

2 Does the tackboard meet the following 


To some 

No extent Yes 


criteria. 

a. placed conspicuously and conven- 

lently? ^ ” 

b simply arranged m order to tell 

the story” quickly and easily? ' 

c arranged m accordance with the 

prmciples of design, balance, pro- 

portion, rhythm, and emphasis? 

d. arranged so that it is not over- 

crowded? , 

c. be‘‘eye-catchmg”inthat.tisclean, 

attractive, and interesfang? ■ 

/ carefuUy labeled so that the ob- 
server wiU get the point it is 

expected to convey? , - 

g placed at eye level where lighting 

IS good? 

•Adapted tom “V-aual Aada, Cte SJmte Teacher." Illm.ls Teacher 
Volume 2, Number 8, p 17. 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 


Adding the score 


To some 

extent Yes 


3 Is there pupipartidl«toT.®pWnS 

for the use of the tackboard and m 
carrying out plans? 

4 Does the teacher serve m the capacity 
of guide and advisor m planning and 
anangmg the tackboard? 

5 Are the materials left on the Uckboard 

only as long as they functuin? 

6 Arc the materials put back m the 
proper place alter having be^n used? 

7 Is there an evaluahon of the tackboard 
by the pupils and teacher? 


8 n i^vwFT BOABn A flannel board ot felt board may be made from 
a lightweight board or other rigid material that is covered with flannel 
or Mother fuzzy surfaced fabric Materials such as felt flannel, sand 
paper and suede adhere to the surface Illustrative objects may be 
cut directly ftora such roatenals ot a small sensitizing strip may be 
attached to the back of other matenals 
A flannel board can be used effectively with students of any age 
level including college students and adults Its values are adaptabflity 
to the use of pictures or other matenab that are cut from magazines 
or other sources flexibility m mtroducing and rearranging items ma 
Qipulation or building up piece by piece to form the whole picture 
and interest capturing tlvough the element of suipnse 
Techniques for usmg a flannel board effectively include careful 
planning so that the teacher or student using it knows what is to be 
presented and in what order The placement of items should be prac 
bced in advance to msure having sufficient space and a pleasing 
arrangement. Each item should be clear and large enough to be seen 
frcvKi a distance The hoard ihonld be slightly inclined and approx 
luiately at the eye level of the observers A neutral background lends 
lUelf to mtereslmg contrasts as the items are presented Good hghting 
IS unportant Usually a lecture or a recording, accompames the budd 
iDg up of a flannel board scene 

Home economics teachers m^ht use the flannel board for such pur 
poses as showing new styles m dothmg, color contrasts m mtenor 
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decorahoD, ftinuhire arrangement; house planmng, essential food 
groups, foods comprising a menu, table setting, cost compansoas, 
operation of equipment and orgamzahonaJ charts It can be a useful 
tool in teaching abstract concepts that can be developed gradually 

Students can learn from preparing items to use on a dannel board 
and from assembling articles for a display Tbey can use a Baunel 
board effectively in presenting a committee report They might eval- 
uate their experience by thinking through such quesbons as the follow- 
mg 

1 Did the presentabon accomplish a specific purpose? 

2 Did it meet the needs and interests of the duldren using it? 

3 Were the matenals appropriate? 

4, Were the matenals displayed allracbvely with contrasting colors 
and uncluttered space? 

5 Were the peculiar ments of the felt board bemg used to greatest 
advantage? 

6 Did each display present a smgle, clear cut idea?" 

9 CHALXBOAJtn A device that is available m most classrooms with 
very little expense is the chalkboard Although it was black tradition 
ally, now it comes in vanous colors to blend with the room Chalk of 
a contrasting color is used for best results 

The purpose of a chalkboard is to present matenal of immediate 
concern in an impromptu manner This purpose is fulfilled when the 
chalkboard is used for such purposes as to help students understand 
the meamng of new words, spell them correctly, make comparisons, 
understand an assignment, plan their class work, develop an outlme, 
summarize relationships, or gam insight mto a particular problem By 
usmg the chalkboard, a teacher can help students to concentrate, or 
she may recall their attention if she notices that they seem to be think- 
ing about something else Students can benefit from the opportumly 
of contributing to the group or receiving constructive criticism from 
their class members 

Effective use of a chalkboard involves careful attention to the space 
available, size of letters, and legibility The chalkboard should be 
kept clean and clear of unrelated material Complicated illustrations 
may be reproduced pnor to class time by the use of a gnd, opaque 
projector, or template Simple figures can be used to illustrate a point 
With practice, a teacher can learn to talk to the class while she writes 

“ Charles H Dent and Ernest F Tiemann, Felt Board* for Teaching University 
ol Texas, V;iual Instnictjon Bureau, Divisum of Eatemioo, 1955, p 23 
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have soinethujg passed to them l<itde storage space is necessary for 
most types of films. 

Effective use of a projector involves the same three steps that were 
described m the previous chapter, advance planning, mcludmg pre- 
viewing the items to be projected and preparing the class to know 
what to look for, skillful admmtstratton, mcludmg the smooth opera- 
tion of equipment and presentation of necessary information, and 
evaluation, mcludmg how well the (eachmg material fulfilled its func- 
bons and how much the students gamed from the expenence 

Slidea 

Shdes and filmstrips are used to show thmgs that can be understood 
without motion They may be in color or black-and-white Filmstnps 
are made up of a senes of sbdes which are shown m a fixed sequence 
Both shdes and filmstnps may be used to show people, activities, 
charts, cartoons, graphs, or a variety of other materials They are con 
vement to use and relatively low in cost A single projector, wth 
separate attachments, can be used for both slides and filmstnps 
The lack of motion may be either an advantage or limitation of a still 
picture, as explamed by the Illinois Teacher 

Still projectors are limited by their inabibty to portray motion, but photog- 
raphers and artists are able to suggest action in the pictures and through 
sequence They are less likely than motion pictures to involve emotions and 
innuence attitudes, but they are often at least as effective as motion pictures 
m conveying information and stimulating discussion 

Photographs of real people or sceneiy, animated pictures, or graphic 
slides can enrich the study of home economics in several areas Sands 
pomted out illustrations of their potential 

Transparencies for home economics animate the study of foods, clothing, 
housing, and world wide customs and standards of living The wide spread 
of hvmg standards, even among different groups m our own country, can be 
Vividly iJlustrated with slides, and the teachers who mean to elevate their 
pupils’ ideals of anythmg, from mere physical comfort and domestic ef 
nciency to the definition of the good hto. will find the slide a very potent 
propagandist 

A major advantage m using slides is theu flexibility A teacher or 
student can select certain slides that fit m with what a class is studying 
and arrange them in any order that seems most appropriate for the 
mterests and needs of a class Shdes are adaptable to situations other 
“ • Visual Aids, Our Silent Teachers," op cU,p 28 
“ Sands, op ctt . pp 31S~316 
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to teachmg,-U.ey nwy be used effect, vely w.th an eut^ 

toc to|« at an Open House exhibit for parents to shosv n variety 
of home economics education experiences r n s.. 

Another advantage of slides is the ease of making them The follow- 
mg hst indicates types of teacher or student made slides th-at could 
contribute to home economics education 


Lme Drawings Compare good and bad design in furniture, show 
suitable hair styles for various face shapes, illustrate typical posture 


problems 

Typing and Writing Present detailed information 


for the students 


to copy 

Photographs Compare good and poor flower arrangements, compare 
good and bad examples of local architecture, show the sequence of 
steps in doing something, show the growth and development of chil 
dren compare the effects of experimental diets on rats, bring home 
the sights you have seen on your tnps, record events of your group for 
their pleasure and for use m pubbe relabons, keep a record of excellent 
work done by students, keep a record of your own successful displays 
Hand made slides using etched or clear glass may be washed of! and 
used over again They provide creative experiences for the students 
and lend themselves to meeting the immediate uiterests and needs of 
a class 


The slide projector is rather small, lightweight, and easy to operate 
Several models provide some type of tray or stack arrangement that 
pemuts slides to be prearranged without having to handle each slide 
as It IS projected Sometunes a projector can be operated by remote 
control, permitting a teachCT to remain in front of the class Individual 


sLdes or trays may be labeled for easy reference and stored in con 
vement files The two most common sizes of shdes are 2 inches by 
2 inches and 3^^ mches by 4 mches 
Sbdes do have a few possible Lmitabons Transparencies mounted in 
cardboard may be damaged by handling or by too long exposure in a 
projector that lacks an adequate cooling system Glass mounting of 
sbdes overcomes these disadvantages but adds the possibihty that the 
glass might be broken with careless handling Extra time and cost are 
involved m mountmg slides in glass Shdes occupy more storage space 
than would be required for the equivalent number of pictures m a 
ong“ial dides may lose some of the clanty of 
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Many of tho fealures and advantages of sbdes are tme 
as well A filmslr.p .s a sequence of transparent slrdes winch run “n 
hnuously on a film mstead of being cut apart and ‘“f ™ 

ually One of rts major advantages is compactness-an entire senes 
of pictures may be rolled and stored in a very small can 

Pictures can be left on the screen as long as necessary for a cta 
while the teacher or students explain and discuss content Some 
hmes a disk or tape recordmg accompanies a 

used, the pictures have to be turned at proper inte,^ s to keep up 
with the sLnd A prepared manusenpt "'“y * ““”4, 

cially prepared filmstrip The teacher may use it in lUent y P 

It to the needs of her own situation In any event a filmstrip 

convey a complete story in motion and the 

Among the iimitabons of a Blmstnp seauence 

fixed order of scenes Since the ^^*0 ctssroo^^^^^^^^^ ‘‘ 

IS determined usually ’’X by her students at the 

filmstrip may not J’^Siunding Furthermore the film 

‘-^tr1.rg^he^7otl ■“ 

properly . I ^ filmstrip ratner than another 

ty^! of"tea“v®.c: ^he following questions might he considered 
1 Is a suitable filmstrip avadable for the particular objectives of my 

“ ■" 

"T WdTS u’ro/a filmstnp lead to other activities such as an 
T WdUteCmp bfhkely to clear up misconcepUons the sbidents 

Trt'&'SliTsr.irr-?!. 

frxysA/I VTl Xgfxl life? 

lallv should he shmvn m its entirety the first tune so 

Ule^»sSi dieungmrts^P— 

“y b^Thl^^'S wi* inteLpUons for discussion or small secUons 
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of .t may be repealed tor further emphasis CaptroM may not need to 
be read aloud during the reshowmg or revierv of a filmstrip 


An opaque proieclor, or Delmeascope. is a means of pro)eclmg non- 
transparent, flat matenals directly onto a screen It is inespensive o 
use because it makes a wide vanety of matenals readily available 
without the necessity of photographing them It is versatile, pennitting 
the use of pictures, charts, graphs, and smaU three dimensional obiccls 
It IS so easy to operate t^t students can leaiu to do it readily Little 
time \s required to prepare materials for use m an opaque projector 
Since books, photographs, <ample£ of students work, and objects can 
be used as they are or with simple mounting 

Home economics teachers can ennch their teaching by using an 
opaque projector to display dluslraUoris or objects such as. 

Clothing and Textiles posture pictures, dress designs, patterns, pat- 
tern layouts, fabrics, labels 

Famdtj Relations and Child Deoelopment pictures of children or 
families, children's literature, games for the family, cultural patterns 
or customs of families 

Foods and Nutrilion pictures of food, food combinations, table set- 
ting labels, nutritional facts 

Home Management students’ work plans, checking devices, record 
books 

Housing and Home Furntshmg interior desigp, landscaping, woods, 
plastics, household fabrics, floor plans, labels 

An opaque projector might be used for such purposes as the follow 
mg projecting outlines for posters or murals onto large sheets of 
wrapping paper or the chalkboard, illustrating visually the schedule or 
plans for the dass period, clarifying or giving emphasis to certain parts 
of a textbook, encouraging students to read interesbng reference books 
by showing some of the pages th^ contain, illustrating or analyzing a 
point, developing a senes of illustratioiis covering an entire topic, 
giving meaning to current events, encouraging students to think crea- 
Uvely and present illustrated reporu to the class, helping students gain 
seU confidence when piesenbng an oral report to the class, introducing 
a new unit or type of assignment, analyzing errors or showine student 
work that is well done, expanding students’ technical vocabSary, de- 
veloping an appreciation of art principles, providmg oppottumbes for 
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students who can draw to receive lecogmtion for their work, and 
permitting an enfare class to interpret and discuss a cartoon 
As IS true of usmg other ^rpes of visual aids, effective use of an 
opaque projector requires advance preparation Materials may be 
mounted separately or in the form of a contmuous strip If matenals 
to be used directly from books or magazines, they should be ar 
ranged in the proper sequence A rehearsal is necessary to he sure that 
all of the materials will fit mto the projector and will show necessaiy 
details clearly enough for the students to see them Since the matenals 
Used m an opaque projector were not developed specifically for class- 
room use, they may lack clarity when projected Earlier models of the 
Opaque projector required that the room be darkened much more than 
rs true of todays models Newer models are rather lightweight in spite 
of their bulk A teacher should plan to set up the projector m advance 
9nd preview her materials to be sure they will give a clear image 
To increase the effectiveness of the actual showing of materials in 
an opaque projector, the teacher should help the students know what 
to look for Not only should the pictures be carefully selected but they 
should be presented at the right tune to be a natural part of the leani' 
mg expenences Attention should be given to the number of pictures 
that can be used at one time and to their sequence A bnef, pomtcd 
discussion might accompany each picture but the discussion should 
not drag out 

Following a presentation, the students may have opportunity to 
apply what they have learned. In reviewing the work, certam key 
pictures may be reshown A written or oral test may be used to 
evaluate what the students have learned The opaque projector lends 
Itself to a variety of evaluation devices Pictures may be presented as 
the basis for students to answer objective or brief essay questions 
Objective test quesbons may be projected One limitation of the tech 
mque of projecbng test quesbons that require written responses is 
that all of the students are forced to work at a sundar speed, when 
actually certam ones are slower readers and may need more bme to 
thmk about their answers 

Overhead projector 

An overhead projector, which consists of an open glass plate with 
a mirror above it, permits a teacher to face her class while explaining 
or illustrating a point The projecbon area ranges m size, depending 
upon the type of projector, some provide a space about 10 mches 
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square Since the projector can be used with little darlcening of the 
room. It IS a very handy device 

A home economics teacher migjit use the overhead projector m 
several ways to draw her own sketches or diagrams as illustrations, to 
point with a pencil or stylus to sigtuEcant details, to write outlines, 
to develop tlie steps in a procedure, or to make additions or correebons 
to a prepared slide Students can prepare slides in advance or use the 
overhead projector as they report to the class Color can be used Marks 
can be removed easily and the slides can be re used, making this an 
ineicpensive teaching aid 

One limitation ol tlie overhead projector is that materials usually 
must he developed by the teacher or students according to their own 
needs, as lew prepared materials axe available 


Motion pictures 

Sound moboti pictures offer an immense variety both m subject 
matter and quality They make unique contnbutions m fields where 
movement and action are important They are effecbve particularly in 
situabons that would be difficult or impossible to present as well m 
any other way, such as m showing an historical situabon or develop 
ment, bringmg a distant scene to the classroom presenting a demon* 
stration given by an unusually capable person or one that deals with 
expensive materials, enlarging something that would be difficult or 
impossible for a group to see m an ordmary demonstration, reducing 
the size of something that is too extensive to be examined thoroughly 
m a short penod of btne or too large to be brought into the dassioom, 
speeding up a process that normally takes quite a long time, or show 
mg through animated drawing a process that would he impossible for 
a person to see even with a microscope or telescope 
Mobon pictures have a number of advantages when they are used 
properly They can focus students’ attention m a darkened room on a 
screen that contams highly uiteresbng material They can reach a large 
group at relatively low cost They can provide a common experience 
for both the slow and rapid learners but one from which individuals 
can profit according to then ability— whether they merely see, m a 
descriptive sense or can gam deep insights 
ihssibly because of their wide availability and high interest factor, 
certam misconceptions have developed about their meats and use 
obon pictures can and should supplement other types of teachmg 
malenals-tliey sWd not be regjided as self sutBcient They can 
help a teacher improve her teadimg but they are not intended to sub 
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stitute for good teaching A Bimstnp, demoxistr&bon, or field tap may 
be less ejcpensive and just as effecbv'e as a motion picture They can 
be both mteresting and infoimabve — an educahonal film should do 
more than provide entertamment 
Certam hmitations of mohon pictures should be kept m inmd when 
a teacher decides whether to select a motion picture or some other 
mstruchonal aid A mobon picture is most valuable when it is shown 
the first time without mterruphon, thereby retainmg the logical se 
quence of ideas Consequently, discussion that might be helpful during 
a showing must be postponed unbl the conclusion of the movie. The 
speed of a motion picture is constant for all of the viewers, yet stu 
dents differ in the ease with which they can learn and zn their abihty 
to retam wbat has been presented. A mobon picture may not be avail 
able at the time when it fits best info the class schedule A film may 
not arrive early enough to permit the teacher to preview it It may not 
be feasible for the movie to be repealed as a review for a class 
Effective use of a mobon picture depends first upon careful selec 
bon Among the factors to consider are 
1 EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS A good moUon picture is appropriate 
for the age level and socio economic background of the group It ful 
fills specific purposes such as providing accurate informahon helpmg 
to develop a skill, stunulating interesb presenbng a problem, or build 
mg desirable atbtudes and values 
Mobon pictures may be classified into three types 
Documentary shows real events m their natural setting with a fac 
tual treatment A good documentary film usually is educahonal It 
shows how people live think and act It is especially helpful m giving 
students a realisbc understanding of human relations social problems, 
and histoncal sethngs 

Expository shows how something is done made, or managed. For 
example, a film might show how to admmister first aid construct a 
simple skirt or freeze foods at home Many films have been produced 
by manufacturers or distributors to describe the devdopmeot, maou 
facture, and use of their products 

Entertainment provides pleasure, excitement, or temporaiy escape 
from reahty 

2 SUBJECT MATTER CONTENT The cootent of a motion picture should 
fit m with the over all plans for the course as well as the specific unit 
being studied It should be of interest and value to the class Informa 
tion should be authentic, up to-date and adequate Presentation of the 
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material should be well organized, dear, and sbmnlahng toportmt 
coneepts may be repealed in a variety o£ ways A commercially spon- 
sored film should be eianuned for conspicuous advertising, exag- 
eerated claims, and biased presentatioa of infonnaUon 

3. TEaiNicAi. QVALxms. Good photography is basic m the produc 
tioa of attracUve, clear, sharp pictures True, natural colors may 
crease understanding Sound effects and voices should be clear and 
pleasmg Dramatic presentations should be satisfactory and mterestmg 
The length of tune should be suitable for the subject being presented, 
the interest spaa of the class, and die length of the class period. 

When preparing a class to view a motion picture, a teacher should 
tell them briefly what the film is about, why they are going to see it, 
and how long it will take She should guide the students m knowing 
what to wat^ for by explauUng the types of new mfonnabon it con 
tarns, defining difficult words or phrases, and suggestmg a list of ques- 
tions that the film can help them answer Note ta^g during the show- 
ing of a motion picture may mtetfete with students’ attention and 
not eontnhute to greater learning 

The use of a mobon picture demands careful planning on the part 
of a teacher Whenever possible, she should preview a film as a basis 
for preparing a list of questions to guide the class discussion If it is 
not possible to preview a film, she should be famdur with the teaching 
manual oc other informatioii that is designed to help teachers use the 
film effectively She should (he(^ to be sure that the motion picture 
projector has been ordered and is in good working condition The 
loudspeaker should be placed where it will give good reproduction of 
sound Students should be seated where they can see the film in a direct 
Ime without distortion The room should be darkraaed sufficiently for 
contrast and dear colors Proper venblabon should be maintained 
throughout the showmg 

After viewing a mobon picture, a class might profit from various 
acbvibcs that would help the students review, clanfy, or pursue fur- 
ther interests One means of helping them remember what they have 
s^ IS to discuss the quesUons that were suggested m advance and to 
dc« up other qumtiom that the students raise The contents of a 


The need for addjhooel feclr may 


, , , , ^ ~ lu* auujuunaj racis may 

W reeded aod Ihe stadcou can refer to books or oUjer references tar 
tuifher Womution The film can be repeated as a means of review 


V means ox review 

or clanficabon of a complca lecbnique A panel discussion can be 


non ‘opm that is an outgrowth of the fibn presenta 

bon. The students may dsamatsan » .elated cpnode, write themes on 
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their interpretation of the meaning of a concept, collect related ma 
tenals for a tackboard, take a field tap for further mformation about 
the subject, or invite a member of die community to talk on personal 
experiences related to the subject 
The teachers follow up activibes should include an evaluation of 
the film Itself, the students’ reactions to the film, and suggestions for 
increasing its effectiveness if it merits use on another occasion A file 
of motion pictures, classified by the various subject areas of home 
economics education, will assist in making future selections of films. 
A card should contain such information as the following about each 
motion picture that is used 

Subject area 
Title of film 
Running time 
Black and white or color 
Source or distributor 
Rental fee 

Teaching Machines 

A very promising new technique is being used on an experimental 
basis in a variety of subject areas m the elementary and secondary 
schools and in some colleges Several ^es of teaching machines and 
other self instructional devices are in use now Some of them are rea 
sonable enough in cost, when mass produced, that many school dis 
tacts should be able to provide one or more machines for each class- 
room or to equip special rooms with machines for each member of the 
class to use These devices consist of materials on a given subject that 
are arranged in a developmental sequence of questions and answers or 
problems to be solved A student proceeds through a series of small 
steps of progressive difficulty, masteriag each concept as he goes 
along If a students response is correct, the next question is presented 
immediately If his answer is incorrect, be is given lurther opportunity 
to obtain the correct response 

Here are some of the benefits of teaching machmes (1) there is a 
constant interchange between the program and the student, (2) the 
machine presents only what a student is ready for and insists that ha 
answer correctly, (3) the program can be prepared m such a way as 
to give cues to help a student get the nght answer, and learning is 
reinforced with immediate knowledge of success Just in case you are 


Brief statement of contents 
Appropriate grade level(s) 
Reasons for using the film 
Ments of film for class purposes 
Suggestions for effective use 
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borainini; 10 worry about a machme replacmg you as a teacher, you 
yoi fears-uo macluue can ever replace the huuum 
eWut that u so essential m the learning process Self mstiucUonal 
matemls can free a teacher from the tiresome routmes and enable her 
to spend more tune on mtellectually stimulating activities and u, pro 
vidmg guidance to students m oveicoming their individual difflculUes 
One teaching machine is programmed so that each person raus 
respond to each basic step For example, in dealing with arithmetn^ 
a person would start with l-h2 = 3, 14-3 = 4, ^d 

1 4 — 5 Another type ol madiine is set tip so that a person slops 

from 1 -f 1 = 2 to a later step lilce 1 4 = 5 as long as he obtains 

correct answers However, if he answers incorrectly with the more 
advanced step, he is routed back over the intermediate steps Educa- 
tors disagree as to which procedure is best but perhaps each is best 
for a certam land of learning or for a certain type of individual A 
slow learner needs the benefit of short steps and much drill On the 
other hand, a rapid learner should be allowed to advance as quickly 
as be can grasp a new concept Although research on the use of teach 
ing machines is meager at die present time, sbw learners and rapid 


learners seem to profit greatly from the mdividuahzed instrucbon 
From a psychological viewpoint, teaching machines create a whole 
some leamuig environment for all learners because failure is not pos 
sible— success is the ultimate experience for each individual even 
though he obtains incorrect answers during the leammg process 
A teaching machine should be )ust one of the many aids to learning 
If a machine is given an all important position, it is conceivable that 
a student may develop a need for constant stimulation and punching 
of buttons Ability to cooperate with other human beings must be bal 
anced with the development of a sVall through the aid of an electronic 
device 


The effectiveness with which a mardiine can teaidi any subject de 
pends upon the kind of programming that is placed in die machine 
Probably a machine lends itself most readily to the development of 
lo^cal steps such as the leamuig of equivalents m measurmg food. 
Other subject areas have used motion pictures to teach correct pro 
wdures, for example a persraj who is learning to play golf can see the 
fonn movements up to a certain point and then be is asked to 
show how to complete the stroke Can you think of ways jn which 
color might be used to toach specific processes in home eco- 

nomics? Can >ou conceive of ways to program family situations into 
a teaching machine so that the students have insight mto a variety 
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of famil.es, leam to find satisfactory solutions to family problems and 
gam imderstandmg of the prmaples mvolved m buJdmg sahstying 
family life? 


MATERIALS FOR LISTENING 

With the vast mcrease of readmg and other visual 
mg may become a lost art Many people have formed the habit of 
havmg Uckground music most of the time whJe they are 
something eL Then attention u divided and they dent really hear 
what IS around them Hampleman pomted out 

Skill m hstening and reading bod. require ttot 
to symbols heard or read It is at tins poing and 

phed to symbols, that hstening is distmgwshed from mere tieanng. 
ing from mere seeing ** 

Students may differ m their abihty to profit from ’“^ening Hai^le 
ftudems o'ffvetgrablit and 

Sion were about equal on tests ° ® j ] ,i,e abihty to listen 

As a teacher, you can ^elp to hsten. 

proficiently If you are to Another way to help 

you must set an example by ^ removmg dislrachons 

students develop ‘“'“1 ®d,„ program or a recordmg the stu 

When a class is hstening divide their 

dents should concentrate on w ^ teacher who repeats instruc 
attenuon by readmg ^ „ btl listening habits If direchons 

tions several times may be e should be trained to listen 

are given '“them rcjieated When a controversial subject 

and not to expect to have * ^ encouraged to plan questions 

‘tha’;';:;fi S;!- t^be sure t^ey understood what then opponents 

"loh„dS Himplemio lastrorng™- Srrrro .od AodavVW 

Guide, 37 175 Apnl 1958 
” Ibid . p 175 
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Sands gave the (ollowing steps m leaching students to listen ” 

1 Choose something they can listen to with comprehension and 

""'r Amuse their cunosity about it, associate it with what they have 
already done, and persuade them that they will find pleasure and 
knowledge m listening 

3 Provide proper condihons lor listening— light, ventilation, acous- 
tics, freedom from interference, general comfort 
4. Make sure the lutening has a logical sequel m proBtable discus- 
sion or activities 

The three major types of mslnictional matetlaU for listening, which 
will be discussed in this seebon, include television, radio, and record 
mgs 


Televuion 


Smee televuiOQ actually combines bstening and seeing, >U advan 
tages and hmitabons may be sunilar in many respects to those of 
mobOQ pictures In view of the rapid ^owth of television dunng the 
past decade and its promismg future development, television may be 
used in at least two ways by home economics teachers ( 1 ) classes 
may view commercially or educabonally prepared programs, and (2) 
teachers or classes may share in (he preparaboo of a pro^am 
A home economics teacher may find that a number of television 
programs that have been prepared for the general public can enrich 
her classes One of the teachers responsibihbes is to find out m ad 
vance what programs are scheduled for viewing m her area and which 
of them seem to relate to the content of her courses The local news 
paper, television guides, and advance network releases help a teacher 
to know what is scheduled One limitation of using television is that 
previewing is not possible. However, Witbch and Schuller suggested 
that a teacher can judge the possible value of a program from previous 
experience with the pro^am, the reputation of the sponsor ox pro- 
ducer, or the caliber of the expert or demonstrator being featured She 
should attempt to select programs that are suitable for the age of the 
group and that wiB help the students to understand a particular unit 
of work or the general aimcuhim area.‘» 


“ Sands op cjt , p 428 

^ SdiuUer. Audio Vuual Material*. TheU 
Nature and Vte (2nd ed ) No* Yod: lUiper, 195T. p 448 
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Assignments for home viewing of television programs may be made 
just as readmg assignments have become an accepted part of the 
school’s program In this way, a teacher may even help to raise the 
level of programs that are viewed by families m her commumty 
Cnbcal viewing of television adverbsemenls could be related to a study 
of consumer buymg 

Etienttal gualttiea 

Whether a teacher uses a commercially prepared program or par- 
ticipates m the preparahon of an educabon^ television program, she 
should understand the essenbal quahbes of a good television program. 
These include 

1 The program is educabonal, not just entertaimng 
2. The program helps the students to develop their own abdifaes, 
solve their problems, understand themselves and others, and/or m 
crease their skills 

3 The viewer is mvolved m the program itself or m an acfavi^ that 
may follow the program. 

4 The program shows something m a simple manner with a clear 
explanaboa of why it is so 

5 The use of local community experts or familiar people attracts 
an audience 

6 The program is presented m an objecbve manner, without dis- 
tortmg facts for showmanship purposes 

7 The program sbmulates interest, shows apphcabon, raises gues 
bons, suggests acbvibes, and challenges students to leam. 

Eiqjenments on the effecbveness of teaching by television mdicate 
that college students can leam as much or more from a televised class 
as from attending a “live” class Among the reasons for the effecbve- 
ness of televised classes might be that students can see and/or hear 
better as every student acquires a Jront row sea^ attenhon is focused 
on the screen, enthusiasbc and gifted lecturers are used, and the pro- 
fessors present more sbmulabog lectures Although the lack of oppor 
tumty for askmg quesbons may be one of the limitabons of a televised 
program, students have found that they are forced to pay closer atfen 
bon to the lecture Fears that instruction may become stereotyped or 
that students will lose their imbabve have no basis when the classroom 
teacher understands how to use television effecbvely 
** Television for Teadung Adolescents aod Adults.' IJhnoit Teacher Voluae 2, 
Number 4, pp ^12. 
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Effective tae 

Tdrasion can contribute to many areas of the home economics 
cumculum 

Child Deiielopment Students could evaluate programs for children 
to view, demonstrations could show proper care and guidance of young 
Jddren, panel discussions could consider prmc,pl4 of gmding ch.l- 

Clothing emi TeMcs Milhlun University had a senes of programs 
onemt!r “dudmg the selechoo of seiving equipient, 

Sd marti alterahom, Ltmg 

=ft:tp::'4“ a ‘;ea"cher"“uM ?" “““ “ ‘^'^nstrahon 

requueespenswe su^r^Lro^'^ “"="■“8 “■“* «“““ 
a difficult technique, food selecUM anrf demonstrate 

=uld he presentel m intS f W-g 


could be presented, or inter«t m^m?i for wise buying 

used on the making of dipSn'"* ‘'’k' could be 

cbalk talk could give ideas^fn?*^ or other articles for the home, a 
be used for house planning ™ ^ Sannel board could 

g-ris to prS to ^a“‘'S'’a Sta.-Th r”‘ ''™ '“8’' 

various »pects of laundering the otL v ^ d="“>“tated 

laught sucMsstully and witfl “'tiSTh “r° ^""‘”8 

ZZT 

"Itvl.p 4 ® ““loono and 
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programs can be used to illustrate social behavior for various occa 
sions the needs and values of various types of famihes and ways of 
solving family problems 

When evaluating the use of a television program m the classroom 
a teacher might consider such questions as the following 

1 Did the program provide a learning eiqperience that could not 
have been provided as effectively by other means? 

2 Did the program fit into the umt of study or the general course? 

3 Were the purposes of the program made clear to the students? 

4 Did the students have guidance m what to watch for? 

5 Could the students see a clear image and hear easily? 

6 Were charts pictures flannel board or other illustrative ma 
terials used satisfactorily? 

7 Did the program encourage students to read do simple research 
or engage in creative activities? 

The Illinois Teacher pointed out the benefits a teacher might receive 
from appearing on a television program 

Telecasting will improve your classroom teaching You will leam to 
simplify your methods to work within a time lim t and to repeat and sum 
marize until learning really takes place A few appearances on television 
will give status to your department and influence mothers of adolescents to 
urge enrollment in your classes Ifyou are able to present several short 
programs you might deliberately and effectively interpret your homemaking 
ana family living program to your conununily through the variety of your 
aspects 

Radio 

Since almost every student has access to a radio at home or a port 
able set that can be used away from home a home economics teacher 
has many opportunities to guide students in hstenmg to selected radio 
programs One advantage of radio is the emotional impact that comes 
through dramatic presentations or panel discussions Richardson sug 
gested a general guide for use with family living classes so the stu 
dents would know what to listen for ** 

1 What was the problem? 

2 What family members were involved? 

3 How did they solve the problem? 

"Ibid p 41 , . r. , 

" Marilyn Richardson “Let s Use Radio aod TV “ Practical Home Economict 
4 93 September 1953 
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4 Was everyone satisfied with the solubon? 

5 In what ways was It solved well? 

6 How could it have been solved better? 

One difficulty in using radio in the classroom is that a program may 
not be scheduled at a convenient time for live broadcasting How- 
ever, when it is possible for a class to listen to a radio program, 
teacher can help to make this experience worthwhile by preparing her 
students They should know something about the nature of the pro 
gram and they might a Ust of specific questions that they should 
try to answer During the broadcast, she should be sure that recepUon 
IS suitable for students in all parts of the room. She might take notes 
on the broadcast to guide m a discussion later and she might list key 
words or names on the chalkboard Following the broadcast, students 
might have a free discussion of what they heard or they might discuss 
the questions that were Usted previously They might engage m crea 
tive acbviues or they might seek further information related to the 
broadcast 

A home economics teacher s responsibility for the effective use of 
radio does nut end with guiding students ui theu classroom or home 
listening Fleck indicated four ways m which radio can be used to tell 
about home economics 

1 Press releases can be sent to radio stauons as well as to newspapers 

2 Another way to communicate by radio is to be a guest on a radio 
program You might be interviewed by someone, give a talk, or serve 
as a member of a panel 

3 A third way of using radio is to have your own program Mrs 
Marguerite Horn supervisor of home economics in the elementary grades in 
Poughkeepsie New York, has a program which she broadcasts on Saturday 
tnoinmgs She emphasizes such areas of borne economics as new trends m 
nutnuon, ways to piepaie food to retain its nutnbve content, and sugeesbons 
for improved fasiuy living 

4 Usmg spot announcement on radio provides another way to keep the 
public alert to the importance of home economics ** 

Among the topics that have interest and value for use by home 
economics teachers m planning radio programs. Fleck suggested the 
following “ 

rf ■Mien U 

Chlhng and C,acai,ag «lMmg dolhmg tn peisonaiity 

6 , 
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Family Economics o simple way to record the family budget, ways to cut 
the food budget , , 

Family Rations understanding ones parents, inexpensive ways to have 

^'*Foods ond Nutniion new use for a food, losing weight, preparing meals 
m a hurry, refreshments for a club meetmg or a chddren s party, cooking out- 
doors, food of other countries 

General interesting class achvihes, career opportunihes in homo cco- 

""Home Monogcmenl household huits to reduce work capacity in a spccillc 
task. , 

Home Nursing home care of the side. 


Recordings 

Although both radio and television have an important place in homo 
economics education, they do have possible limitations Disk and tape 
recordmgs can help to overcome the scheduling difficulties involved 
with the use of radio programs They have many other uses such as 
recording special teacher presenUtions, speeches or panel discussions 
m wbch guests participate, student discussions or dramatizations, 
comments to be synchronized with filmstnps, and materials for C'val* 
uahon Tape recordmgs may be used m giving directions, such as for 
the use of eqmpment, thus freeing the teacher to be wiUi another 
group They are of benefit also m evaluation— of the teacher herself, 
die subject matter she has taught, or of a student discussion. 

Recordings have the advantage of motivalmg students througli a 
new approach or a different voice A teacher can listen to them in 
advance and evaluate them for class use "^cy may be played over 
again, elimmatmg the need for repebUon by (he tcachcT. Tape re* 
corders are sunple to operate and recordmgs can be made ,it school 
or in the home Transenpts may be either permanent or tCTnporary. 
Although the cost is very low when tapes are re used, the initial cost of 
a high quahty machine and the cost of replacing it must bo con- 

sidered 

To use recordings effecbvely, a home economics teathcT might take 
the followmg steps 


1 Select programs that are appropriate for the matu,i,y 
students , .t v . 

Z Know how to obtam the best quality presentation from the 

record playmg equipment 

3 Prepare the students for the listening experience 

4 Guide and encourage worthwhile follow up activities 
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READING MATERIALS 

Readme is an impoitant area that may tend to be ne&Vected in home 
economics classes Students, paiUculaily those of average ot less than 
averaec mtenigence, usually profit from visual presentations and from 
actual experience in tlie laboratory Although these methods contribute 
significantly to students’ information and interest, Uiey can never re- 
place the benefits that could be derived from reading In Uhc manner, 
reading can never substitute for or replace good teaching A home eco- 
nomics teacher who introduces a variety of teaching aids and uses 
them effectively v/iU enrich the learning experiences of her classes 
How can you, as a teacher, help teenagers to hke reading? Basically, 
two principles might guide you (1) if students arc to learn to like 
reading, Urey must read and (2) when students read, they should find 
it an enjoyable experience and one that they would like to continue 
The first principle is easy to carry out with students of l»gh intelligence 
who have the background and abibty to learn readily from a printed 
page Nevertheless, students at all levels of ability should have reading 
experiences which are on their level If the second principle is to be 
fulfilled, students need guidance in understanding reasons for reading 
Beading can be enjoyable and infonmative It can give students m 
formition about the background of events m todays world It can 
substitute for a vast variety of personal experiences tliat would be 
necessary otherwise in understanding the business and social world in 
which they hie It can offer new ideas to stretch the students’ imag- 
inations And, through reading a variety of matendU, students may 
learn to find answers to their own questions and to draw satisfactory 
conclusions It can make learning continuous for tlicm long after they 
have "finished school " 

This discussion of reading malenals is divided into three sections 

the first part presents information about text and reference books, the 
second part discusses magazines and newspapers, while the third part 
deals with small, supplementary malenals 


Text and Reference Books 

Texlbook, provide a carelnUy orgamaed, common core ot expert- 
ence for a class Todays text and reference books are reasonably 
accurate, informative, interesting, and even glamorous Although they 
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should not be used as a crutch to be followed ngorously from day to 
day, they can be helpful as a basis for speafic problems and projecb 
As students are guided m using Ixioks to solve their problems, they 
leam to analyze, evaluate, and summarize mformahon 

The Illtnots Teacher advised 

Probably the younger and slower the students, the greater must be the de- 
pendence upon a textbook A text can supply the basic structure of 
the unit for both students and beginning teachers As a teacher gams more 
skill, he can locate related inslnictiooa) materials and use these cnhcaUy 
Older and more able students, likewise, can grow in these abilities ** 

The selection of a text or reference book should be made very 
carefully The author’s quahficabons for wnbng the book should be 
exammed The pomt of view of the author should be considered m 
hght of the school’s philosophy and the objectives of the class Par- 
ticular values mediated by the book should be identified Factors that 
contribute to the appearance of a book mclude suitable fonnat, clear 
pnnt, well designed iJIustratiODS, and durable binding Information 
contained m a book should be organized to fanhtate learning and it 
should be research based, up to-date, accurate, and sufficient to cover 
the fundamental areas of borne life Usefulness of a book is enhanced 
by such features as an mdex, table of contents, clear explanations, in- 
teresting style, suitable vocabulary, provisions for mdividual differ- 
ences m interests and abihties, reneivs or summaries, and suggestions 
for self evaluation Cost of a book should be considered in hght of 
the over all departmental budget and the contnbuboos the book might 
be expected to make 

Among the suggesbons that might help you to use books effectively 
m your classes are foUowmg 

1 Guide students m examining the essenbal features of a book — 
point out the significance of its title, the utility of the table of contents 
and index, illustrations, and aids to leammg (such as exercises or 
supplementary references) 

2 Demonstrate how to read a book To show the students that study- 
mg is more than reading, a teacher might read aloud a complete sec- 
tion that IS to be studied Then she might go back and read a small 
portion of it, comment on it, interrupt with quesuons, paraphrase it, 
or refer to previous sections Finally, when the secbon has been 
completed, she could guide the students in summarizing and discuss- 
ing what was read 

Look to the Vear Ahead." lilawli Teacher Volume 2, Number 9, p. ^ 
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3 Teach students what the technical words mean lathet ^ 

sume that they know New words should bo dcSned and 

4 Correct any errors or counteract biased viewpomu that might 

be presented m a book. , 

5^ Use a book to lead mlo other projects or further reading rather 
than to let a book define the liouls of a unit of study. 

6 Encourage the students to read on a level that they are capable 
of understanding but one that requires some effort to understand 


Magazines and Newspapers 

Basic textbooks and a variety of useful reference hooks are indis- 
pensable supplies in a home economics department but they do need 
to be supplemented with other teadmg matter One means of obtain- 
mg recent information is through the use of current periodicals and 
newspapers Since the departmental budget may not stretch far enough 
to include all of the subsenphons that might be desired, the Ilhnots 
Teacher’s suggestions for extending It may be helpful. (1) Encourage 
the students to use the magazmes and newspapers that are available 
in the school and pubbe bbranes. (2) Permit students to bnng a 
magazine from home for the dass to discuss, but be sure that the 
magazine letuns home promptly and in good condition, and (3) 
Practice selective buying of smgje issues that have valuable mforma- 
bon rather than to take yearly subsenpboos of magazmes that may 
have bttle applicabon to your dasswork.*® 

Id evaluating ones choice of magazmes, the Illinois Teacher sug- 
gested answenng the following questions. ** 


Is the present collecbon of magazines well balanced in terms of the im- 
portance of bie topic m die cumculum and the helps already available in 
school files? ■' 


Are the magazmes in your own major field of interest unduly repre- 
sented in the total collecbon? ^ ‘ 

Are certain aspects of home economics conspicuous by their absence? 

"“gazmes readily adapted to students' lives? Are 
the tec^cal skills and suppLes withm the reach of students? Are the eco- 
‘ may 

“fP"!?™"' '» a»d moies oi th= 

»« ™ly fa bat alao „ mafamum 


■Ibid.p 32. 
•lbid.,p 33. 
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Are the magazines cared for by students with the respect due them? Is 
every part of every magazine used to dre best advantage? Do students 
share m deciding on those materials of permanent value, in clipping 
and filing them for future classes? 

Feature articles, news stones, cartoons, and adverbseinents from 
daily newspapers can ennch dass djsaissioas and sbmulate students 
to search for facts Sometunes news items are appropriate for posting 
On the tackboard Ideas for captions may be gleaned from newspaper 
articles Sometimes lettermg for these capbons be cut from large 
newspaper headlmes 

Supplementary Reading Materials 

Home economists who work for busmess firms have been very help- 
ful m developing educational materials for teachers and students Busi 
ness firms are able to combine the services of research workers, expert 
wnters, photographers, and advertising specialists with those of home 
economists m producmg factual and mteresbng teachmg aids Through 
their large expenditures, busmess firms not only help to meet educa 
bonal needs but they increase understanding of and demand for their 
products or services 

Busmess sponsored educabonal materials consist of posters, charts 
exhibits, pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, filmstrips, movies, and record 
mgs Previous sechoos of this chapter have discussed points to consider 
m selecting and using several of these types of materials Emphasis 
here is on reading materials such as bulletms, booklets, and leaflets 

Government bulletins are helpful to home economics classes parbc 
ularly because of the variety and accuracy of infonnabon they contam 
Federal bulletins may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Umted States Government FnnUng Office, Washmgfoii 25, D C 
Another nch source is the Cooperabve A^cultural Extension Service m 
each state Infonnabon about the bulletins available may be obtained 
directly from the county home demonstration agents office or Agncul 
tuial Experiment Station in your state Smce their programs are de- 
signed to help homemakers achieve happy and healthy homes, home 
demonstrabon agents prepare bulletins on all aspects of family and 
commumty bfe. 

Adtfanicgea 

Small materials, such as bulletms and leaflets, can be wntten and 
pubbshed more quickly than books Consequently, they serve an im- 
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porlant function m supplementing text and lefeicnce boolx Tcactes 
Ld studenu can receive up-ln date, accurate, individualded mtaa- 
uon on new products and the latest developments m vanous aspects ol 
home economics A variety of reading material adds interest ° 
classes Through effective use of supplementary materials, a teacher 
can help students to think cribcally and evaluate Uie kinds of ma- 
terials that will be available to them after they leave school. 

Although the use of pamphlet material has many advantages, it abo 
has certain problems Teaches sometimes feel that they lack time to 
look for suitable matenals and to order, evaluate, and file them Even 
with the coupon sections that are contained m home economics maga- 
zines, it does take time to order matenab from a number of different 
places Perhaps this problem can be overcome by making tlie selection 
of teaching materials one of the leamiog experiences provided for a 
class Students who help select, evaluate, and file matenals will develop 
greater appreciabon for them A student libranan can be of real service 
to her class while she is learning 

Teachers should be cautious m their use of free and inexpensive 
teaching matenals Educational malen^ are intended to be supple* 
mentary, but not to replace basic reference books or teaching methods 
A teachers ]ob should be creative, she should be careful not to let 
other people, or teaching matenals, do the work that she should do 
for herself 


Selection 

Several conferences of home economics educators and home econ- 
omists ID business were held to help business firms develop the kinds 
of teaching matenab that would be consistent with the goals of home 
gnomics education and to help teachers use materials effectively 
The characteristics of good teachmg matenab as listed by these 
conference members are ” 


2 the group for which the maienal is intended. 

6 Add interest to foe learning process 

. mo •« “ 

4 Help develop lodgment and disenminatton 

7 EmpVisme eundard. connitent mil, mdmdual and fanuly weU bemg 

wSSrDc'Sr revbed, 

w5„e. 0®«nfEdnnn»n,t;s Dept, of Heal*. Ednibon end 
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8 Present mfermatron accurately and honesfly vcthcut has, decepbon. 
or exaggeration 

9 Cite authority or sources of mformafaon oroducts 

10 Present content that IS («) “P ro^e^easy to 

rather than speciflc brands, (c) wcU-organrred, (d) clear, concase, easy 

1 c ttaaf ic (a'i well desicned and illustrated, 

11 Present matenal in a fonn that is (1 ^ ^ handle, display, 

with good balance between pictures and te , ( ) Y 

“ Wabh suggested that a teacher consrdcr abo the 

socrologtcal aspects when selcctmg msmcboual matetrab Among 

the points to look for are the following 

Ace, dance o, nn.n,cn,.nal s,e,eetyp».g - -“f 

use of credit versus condemnaUon of all w^g glasses, as m lower 

Acceptance of different values iSficUon m creabveness 

class interest m economy, uppar nuddle class saosia 
through clothing construction , ^ hmited time ^d sloU of 

Adjustment of recommended m the home 

homemakers employed fuU time or to consistently m 

Ponlice ctMude (meard /atndj cenleredncss eipres 
family acbvibes suggested by mamn example, they may identify 

Reilum as petcewed by l^SIeTcX hasW taken of 

with the mother-daughter team picked because acco 
diSetences m skilb and bme available 

Advettrsuigruayormaynot^mt^l-b-Hef^^^^^^^^^^ 

sponsored educational matenals exclusion of comparable 

d one pattrcular brand . rLheTH^wever. some adver 

rm^g^ayTeT--'''^ ^ 

develop critical thinking 

Responsibdttic* of the teacher tn he a teacher, you are lak 

While you are still in college piepanng materials First, 

mg the first steps toward the P™?® “ products and 

you are becoming homemakers m their selecUon and 

the principles that should gui e „ continue to grow m your 

use While you are ^ so that you can evaluate the 

knowledge and understandmg of facB so tiia y 
accuracy with which they are presentea 
-betl Wabb. Abi^m Hvaluxtc Trxdung Aida 

Home Ecommlc, « 423-d24, June 1957 
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taote ste? thllyou cm lake during your preservice tr^g u » 
start collecting and organumg a file o{ teacluQg xnatenals To e 
ful, your file might be classified under the pnncipal subject are^ ot 
home economics with appropriate subdivisions If a regular hlmg 
cabinet is not available, firm cardboard boxes may work very satu 
factonly for the filing and storage of bulletins As you gather matenajs 
evaluate them carefully so that your file wiU contain helpful materials 
Revie%v it periodically to keep it well organized and up to date 
\Vheii you are teachmg the students may assist you m developing 
departmental files which they can use readily and easily They should 
be encouraged to refer to the files continuously for udormahon per 
laming to their regular classwork, for ideas related to individual or 
committee reports or for guidance with tbeir home projects Students 
might enjoy talong recipe leaflets and booklets home where their 
families co^d find them benefioal 
As you gam experience m teaching you may want to accept the chal 
Icnge of doing action research as a basis for comparing the results of 
vanous meth^ cf using teaching matenaU NVaUh suggested several 
possibilities for such study 


What i) the best order of using diSeient aids in certain teaching units for 
introduction and motivation development of concepts summary and fixing 
of learnings? 

Ifoio can teaching aidt he uulued to leach cntical thinhng through 
focusing on some aspect that can be checked with authorities statements 
weighing evidence on facts versus propaganda making a decision as to the 
dcpcndabklity or bias of the aid? 

\Vhal characlen^s teaching aide that change pupih behavior patterns m 
aesthetic appreoabon sacnuBc atblude social sensibvity? 
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EVALUATING STUDENT 
GROWTH 


Evaluation of the progress beurg made by your student 

lilcely be one of the most difficult hut rewarding 

as a We economies teacher Any teacher who exerts a 

learn to make quantitabve measurements that “1' 

of the toul mformabon contamed on a test was “^e 

by a student The chaUenge of evaluabon 

ways for collecting evidence of stud^t le g , jjjg 

findings to promote optimum growth of the stude 
objectives of your educational program 

PHILOSOPHY OF EVALUATION 
The word -evaluaW 

means to determme the value of some g teacher, 

that demands resourcefulness and ingenuity _ scores to the stu 

It IS not a mechanical or routine means of ^s gmg 

dents In definmg reveal changes m the 

gathering and weighmg evidence ,si,nol ” * 

behavror o£ pupds Is th% progress through school 

Functions of Evaluation 

In a school program "aininutSive. As a 

might be classified as guidanw, „„K,Silitv for each of the three 
home economics teacher you share school has a speaahst pn- 

functions of evaluation even thoug yo 

manly responsible for each. „ , 21 No 0 Socn«.on» Cdl- 

■ Henry M.gouson EoolooUng Popil V-l 21. N 

fomia SUte Department of EducaUon, Iw, p 
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Evaluabon helps a teacher to taow the inaividual neei mteiKts, 
and ahihbes of her students (See Chapters 3, 4. and 5 ) InformaUon 
about a student’s interests, reading speed and comprehension, per- 
sonal and social adjustment, and aptitudes can enable you to worK 
more eftecbvely to meet the needs that ate unique to each individual 
Standardized tests of mteligence and achievement are given in 
many school systems Knowledge ol an individuals ahihly m telabon 
to his achievement can help you stimulate a student to greater ac- 
complishment or assist a student m setting goals that are more nearly 


within his capabihUes 

Fuithennore, evaluation can help students to develop an under- 
standing of their strengths and weaknesses and to learn bow to plan 
for the future Students need guidance m self analysis m order to learn 
to face themselves ohjecbvely and to realize the importance of growth 
toward independence A school counselor or psychologist is available m 
most school systems to guide students with personal, educational, and 
vocational problems Nevertheless, each teacher can help students in 
their adjustment by encouraging them to find out what their abilities 
ate and to plan ways of oveicoming unnecessary weaknesses that might 
be interferuig with then achievement 


Cumcular 

Home economics teachers look constantly for new ways of motivat- 
ing students to learn As a teacher becomes famihai with what stu- 
dents are capable of leammg, she is able to diSeientiate the content 
that is most suitable for each ^ade level Artificial motivation de- 
creases ID importance as suitable learning experiences ate planned 
Through pretesting, a teacher can learn w^t a student already knows 
and thereby plan where he needs to start in her class 
Through a diagnosis of the degree to which specific objechves axe 
being attained by your students, you can determine which subjects or 
objectives should receive more emphasis A study of tlie factors that 
cause learning difficulUes can help avert these problems in future classes 

Admmutrciice 


!tas ecoMmws Iczcbsss to assm aanumsba- 

tae duties of the school by prav>d,ng certam records and reports Stu- 
dent rcoitds aso th, urost iainihar and probably the most time- 
tomummg tjqio of record tor the average teacher Their unportanee 
^ ““to Evaloation leehniqoes help a tcachir to da- 

iSSiT h w"!!* o'*' “f u aehrevig vanoi.5 eduea- 

Uonal objeetiic. With thu infomahoii, she provides rcorej or ratingr 
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that can be used m the placement of students entering a new school, 
classi^catjon of students according to their ability, promotion to higher 
grades, selection of honors recipients, and detenninabon of the quahS- 
cabon of graduates for admission to institutions of higher education 

Parents are entitled to mformahon about the progress of their 
children, evaluation is the basis for helping teachers know what to 
report Besides the periodic r^orts on their own children, communi^ 
citizens (particularly the taxpayers) are concerned about what is bemg 
accomplished by the scbooL Smce home economics education is often 
more expensive than many other phases of the school program, a home 
economics teacher needs to be prepared with facts to show the values 
and accomplishments of her program 

Proper evaluation of teaching is very important, therefore, the two 
followmg chapters are devoted to the appraisal of the physical and 
social environment of the classroom, and the self appraisal of the 
teacher. A teacher cannot expect her students to grow m the ability to 
evaluate themselves unless she takes seriously her own responsibihty 
for self>evaIuation 

Characteristics of an Effective Evaluation Program 

Four guides are suggested to help you detenmne the effectiveness of 
your evaluation pro^am 

1. IS rr CONSISTCST ^vttu and an aid to democratic human rela- 
tionships? America was founded on the recognition of the worth of 
each mdividual and his nght to freedom of thought The survival of 
democracy is dependent upon the extent to which individuals accept 
the responsibihty for bemg mformed and develop the abihty to think 
cntically Democracy recognizes that, although all men have equal 
privileges, each is responsible for growing according to his ability 

As you plan your evaluation procedures, keep m mmd that each of 
your students is worthy of respect and should experience to some de- 
gree, tlie success that is in keying with his ability Remember that 
effective evaluation is not an opportunity for you to do something to 
a student but rather to achieve something with him The threat of 
evaluation can be removed when students and teachers realize that 
its true purpose is to help promote growth 

2. IS rr A covriNOOus part of an effectivx leabmnc sitoatiov? 
The psychology of an effective leammg situation indicates that a 
learner needs to have confidence m his ability to leam, readiness to 
learn, emotional organization and ability to handle the leamiog situa- 
tion, successful expenences sufficient to mamtam his mterest and sense 
of worth, and knowledge of his process. 
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ESecUva avalaatoo a,t«aUons MebuJtupon the same charactamUK 
as any oftar type of laaromg situation An individual must have a 
sense of his worth, a teadmess to be evaluated, an understanding 
the purposes of the evaluation, the ability to maintain h« emotional 
oigMixation doling the evaluation piocess, prompt hnowledge ot the 
results and a willingness to accept and unplemcnt the results 
Evaluation is an integral part ot the leaimng process Very oiten 
the kind of evaluation that students expect during a unit of study in- 
fluences the amount and quality ot their learning Likewise, the nature 
of the teachmg is frequently influenced by Uic t)pcs of evaluation a 
teacher uses or plans to introduce during a unit 
Evaluation must be continuous in order to reach its maximum cf- 
feebveness A home economics teacher needs to know about the back- 
ground and achievement of students as they enter her class m order to 
make a fair estimate of how much they have gamed from her class As 
mentioned previously, she needs to evaluate continuously to find out 
how well the students are progressing toward the goals, to help tlicm 
overcome difficulties or weaknesses m tliesr Icammg, and to guide them 
in re shaping and defining new goals 

3. DOES IT INCLUDE AN APPRAISAL OF PBOCRESS TOWAilO ALL OF TTIE 
COALS OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION? Increoscd knowledge IS prob- 
ably the easiest goal to measure, but it is by no means the only 
important goal The teacher should be concerned not only with the 
amount of information her students have acquired but also with their 
ability to locate further mfonmalion, to know reliable sources m which 
they can find answers to related problems, to understand how to solve 
new problems, and to tbmk critically about the information and 
opinions expressed by others Unless the teacher helps the students to 
grow in self direction, they will be handicapped in conbnuing to Icam 
after complebng their years of formal schooling 
Among the highly intao^ble goals of home economics educabon is 
growth m personal attributes Evaluation should be planned to meas- 
ure progress toward the growth of responsibility, cooperabon, ap- 
preciabons, mterests, atbtudes, values, and other aspects that con- 
tnbute to effective home and f amily hvmg 


4 DOES IT HELP BOTH 


THE TEACHES AND THE STUDENTS TO lOENTlFT 


their own STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES AND TO PLAN INTELUCENTLY 
FOR nm NEXT STEPS? Unless the results are used effectively the time 
Md effort demand for the preparaton and administration of evalua- 
bon techmqu« ca^ot he justified Not every evaluation instrument 
needs to fulfill each of the three funebons described above Neverthc 
less, each evaluation techmque should be selected for a specific pur- 
pose; It should be developed and mterpreted in terms of that par- 
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ticular function Student growth, m terms of leanung and ability, should 
be a pnmaiy consideration when planning and uswg any form of 
evaluation The teacher’s effectiveness can be judged to a large extent 
by the growth of her students 


MEASUKING STUDENT PROGBESS TOWARD 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

In carrying out the functions and characteristics of an effective 
evaluation program, a teacher may select instruments that someone 
else has developed or she may choose to prepare her own techmques 
Although one of the purposes of this chapter is to introduce you to 
some of the tests that others have found useful you need to weigh 
very carefully how well such tests really meet your needs Smce an 
effective home economics education program is planned m accordance 
with the needs of a particular communi^ and individual students, an 
evaluation mstrument that was highly successful in one situation may 
be most inappropriate and madequate for another setting Evaluation 
must be m tenns of what was taught— the objectives of your own pro 
gram 


Cntena for Effective Instruments 

The following criteria should help you detemune the effectiveness of 
an evaluation instrument, whether prepared by you or someone else 

1 VAunmr The most important characteristic of any test is its 
validity — the extent to which it measures what it is supposed to meas 
ure When you are examining a test that has been published, you 
should read the test manual to find out what the test claims to measure 
No matter how well a test fulffUs its claims that test will be valid for 
you only to the extent that you use it with students who have the neces 
sary background and matunty to understand the directions and to 
respond to the questions Furthermore, you must provide proper con 
ditions for the admimstration of the test A quiet room, physical com 
fort, and motivation for the students to do their best are among the 
conditions that increase the validity of a test Situation- 

Validity may be determmcd in three ways (1) content, (2) com 
parison with outside cntena, and (3) internal consistency Content 
or cumculoT validity means that the test is in agreement with text 
books courses of study, and opinions of experts pertaining to the sub- 
ject matter covered Another aspect of content validity is that the test 
must represent a good sampling of the course content, emphasizmg 
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vanom aspects m proporhon to theo- rehtivo importance m the coarse 
w for an ob,ccOve St t 

TABLE 11 

Tabte 0, specific, „„ a Sto« Answer Test m F.ofis and NnO.t.co • 

^;-S5f?!!S!i!ito:i»h.chTestEach0b,ee,,™ ( 

(-%? XT '’’Xrr ‘Tf/ 


Areas of Foods 
Nutntion 


Nuhntion and menu 
planning (30%) 
Pnnciples of cookine 
(25%) ® 

Prepmbon and serving 
of foods and meals 
(25%) 

Selection (purchases) 
of food ( 10 %) 

Care and storage of 
food (10%) 

Total 


5% 

10 % 

0 

5% 

S% 

25% 


10% 

5% 

10 % 

5% 

5% 

35% 


eluded 


15% 

20% 

10% 

5% 


30% 

25% 

20% 

15% 

10 % 

100% 


•Ind V — — 

"IXXeSaleySTSB” 

*°™ Phthises *’™ ■“ P"«»>t-es acmal percencge 

in college horntm / ‘=0"ipanng resultsllJth fuii,r« covering 

And Baallv t>,d. ^ 
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2. RExiABiLiTT. Although validity is the most important charactenstic 
of a test, it is closely related to the concept of reliabihty A valid test 
must be reliable, tlie reverse is not true, however, for a test can be 
reliable without being valid A lehable test is one that yields accurate 
and consistent results 

Three common ways of determming test rehability are (1) test 
retest, (2) altenxate forms, and (3) sphi halves In the test retest 
method, the same test is administered to the same persons with suf- 
ficient t me between the two tests for the students to forget what was 
covered Even with a time mterval between the two testings, one might 
find some increase in scores due to the practice effects The alternate 
forms method consists of the use of two forms, which are equivalent m 
content and difficulty One is used on the first occasion and the other 
at a later time with the same students and under similar conditions 
The method of split halves involves only a single test used on one oc- 
casion The usual method is to obtain a score for each individual based 
upon the odd numbered items (1, 3, 5, etc ) and then another score 
for the even numbered items (2, 4, 6, etc ) These two sets of scores 
are then correlated and used to estimate the reliability that would re- 
sult from the full length test Specific methods for computmg test re 
liability may be found in the references at the end of this chapter 

As a beginmng teacher, you should be concerned about ways of m 
creasing the reliability of your tests In general, increasing the length 
of a test makes it more rebable, providmg the additional items are 
similar m difficulty and discrimination to those that were included in 
the shorter tests Clear, simple direcbons and clear, concise items con 
tribute to test rehability Reliabibly is enlianced as the chances of 
guessing are reduced In the case of objective items, four or five al 
tematives are more effecbve than only two alternatives m reduemg the 
number of correct answers that can be obtained merely by guessing 
Another means of increasing rehabihty is to develop objectivity m 
scoring An inflexible key, which lists the correct answers and any 
acceptable synonyms, can be used by two persons to yield identical 
results or can be used by the same person on two different occasions 
with consistent results 

3 USEFULNESS The utility of an evaluation mstniment depends a 
great deal upon its ease of use One aspect that contnbutes to its use 
fulness 15 ease of adm mstraUon A test should contain clear and simple 
direcbons on the test itself, even thoug’i oral directions may be used 
to supplement them When new or unfamiliar types of items are used, 
pracUce exercises or illustrations should be included The weight, value 
and/or suggested time limits for each item or subseebon should be 
indicated on the test 
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Ease of scoring contnbutes to the usefulness of a test as well as to 
its reliability Scoring errors are usually of two types (1) constant 
errors, which may result from misunderstanding of the dnections for 
scoring, and (2) variable errors, which may result from the mtroduc- 
bon of the scorer s subjective judgment or his carelessness in comput- 
mg scores The use of strip keys and cut out stencik makes possible 
accurate scoring that is simple, rapid, and routine 
Economy is a factor that may influence the ease of usmg a test The 
length of time required for a test and the costs of test copies are two 
important considerations Nevertheless, you can determine the true 
ecraomy of a test only m terms of the degree to which it fulfills an im- 


Principles of Test Construction 

fif'* so-ne of the general pruin- 

i the 

Preparing a test 

the important outcomes of to guide you in covering all of 

cannot measure all of the outcomM nf emphasis One test 

a large enough number of item? ^ it should include 

the student s abihty and knowledi:e^*'vo" “ ^ representabon of 
to think of the kinds of behavio ^ yo“r objectives, try 

fiUmg each objecnve f 

measurmg progress in tlie kmds of h h °° suitable ways of 

^Vhen you ready to sTaS 

so that you can draft them early laip^ f sufficient tune 

»vo,d „”e '<> 

A-' .'e.m of a paru^w .^pe hT“ ^getter 
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4. Within each group, progress from the easiest items to the more 
difficult ones, thereby encouraging every student to feel that he has a 
chance for success 

5 Test items should be arranged at random so the responses do 
not fall mto a regular sequence 

6 Each item should be independent of the other items to prevent 
a person from obtammg an answer from another item. 

7 Concise, yet clear and complete, directions should be mcluded 
for each part of the test The student should know what he is eicpected 
to do, how to proceed, and where to indicate his responses 

8 When a test is typed, all parts of a queshon should be placed on 
one page for easy reference 

9 Besponses should be made m a simple and coovement manner, 
usually m columns provided by blanks beside the item numbers either 
at the left or right of the page 

10 An answer key and a simple method of sconng should be pre- 
pared m advance 

Consfmeiton of te$t items 

A good pracbee when wntmg test items is to place each item on a 
separate card Usually a 5 x 8-mdi card is used because that size pro- 
vides enough room for the objecUve, key, item analysis mformahon, 
and notes on the eEecbveness of the item 

Here are some specific suggesbons for wntmg effecbve items 

1 Select a type of item that is best suited for the content and 
specific objecbve >ou wish to measure 

2. Use Items t^t requue the students to apply their learnings, not 
merely to recall or recognize mfonnabon 

3 Select items that provide new situabons m which the students 
r-an test their ability to apply their learnings Statements that are taken 
directly from a text or reference book lack vahdity m measuring under 
standing and applicabon of knowledge 

4. Make the enbre content of an item homogeneous and plausible 
so that the student will have to think before determming an answer 

5 The content of an item, rather than the form of statement or its 
wordmg should determine the correctness of an answer 

6 Make items short and defimte, including only one mdependent 
idea m each quesbon 

7 Word the items simply, using language familiar to students 

8 Whenever possible, select items that include more than two 
choices, to reduce the possibihty of guessmg 
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9 Make sure there is only one correct answer, unless the direcbons 

indicate some other procedure i » * 1 , 

10 Use correct grammar, and do not give irrelevant dues to tne 

correct answer (through the use of such words as a or an ) 

U Be sure to clarify any words that are qualitative of that have 
bidden meaomgs i£ such words are used 


Measuring Knowledge said Understanding 

la explaining the difference between Icnowledge and understanding, 
Ahmann and Clock pointed out that knowledge refers to “those pieces 
of information that be commands He can recall them when he wants 
to “ Knowledge includes the facts that one has learned about people, 
places, events, obiccts, principles, and practices “Understandmgs, on 
the other hand, are based upon the acquisition of meanings The pupil 
gams understandings when he comprehends the meanings of the 
knowledges to the pomt that he can restate them m his oivn words, can 
grasp the interrelationships among them, and can take acbon m< 
telligenlly on the basis of them " * 

knowledge and uaderstandmg can be measured in a variety of ways 
through essay, recall, or recognition items 

£ssot^ 

An essay item is one in which a student is free to develop his answer 
as he chooses The principal advantages of essay tests are ( 1 ) empha 
sis on ability to orgamie knowledge and express ideas logically, (2) 
making U necessary for a, student to organiie his knowledge into an 
integrated whole in order to interpret, compare, criticize, and/or de 
fend a particular situation, (3) adaptability of questions to n variety of 
subject matter, (4) ease in coosUucUon and admimstiation of tests, 
and (5) permitting a student to qualify hu answer rather than make 
an uncquivocable response. 

A number of situations in whjcli essay questions are suitable are 
listed below with brief suggestions as to how to use them 

1. A^AI.YZE THE CAUSE Oft EFFECT. 

o liow ihieJh you »cosov* (ot (a gven cgecll ? 

b If )°a <1° (a sum aaiop-cauie) , wliat mghl happen’ 

2. COMTAWETSIOTUINCS ^ 

o on a spcciOc point 

h in general 
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3. CONTHAST TWO THINCS 

fl on a specific point 
b m general 

4. CRITICIZE. On specific pomts such as adequacy, correctness, or 
relevancy. 

5. DESCRIBE OR ILLUSTRATE The application of a given principle 

6. EVALUATE Selective recall 

a discuss three important developments m 
b name three persons who had the greatest Tnflnence on 

7. EXPLAIN. 

a the use of some object 
b the meaiung of a word or phrase 

8. INTERPRET. 

a data contained in tabular or graphic form 
b information given on a label 
c newspaper articles or other wntmgs 

9. OUTLINE. 

a the major steps in a given procedure 
b the significant ideas in a movie, book, or magazine article 

10. RELATE. 

a decide whether or not two things are related 
b explain the relationship between two things 

11. SUMMARIZE 

a discuss the major ideas of a booJc or article 
b discuss the author's purpose 

c discuss the advantages and limitations of 

d state the conclusion of 

The most senous limitation of essay questions is their low valtdtty 
Essay quesbons are hmited in their sampling of course content and may 
be madequate to show what a student has really learned Furthermore, 
students may take advantage of the freedom to discuss as they see fit 
by bluffing or bunging m irrelevant information Extraneous factors, 
such as handwriting neatness, spellmg, grammar, length of the answer, 
or orgamzation, may have greater influence on the scorer than what the 
student has said Another limitation of essay questions is then low 
reltabiUttj or subjecbvity of scoring "Constant" errors may result from 
the tendency of a teacher to be hard or easy m marking Persons vary 
m their marking from time to bme The "halo effect” may cause a per- 
son to rate an individual high or low in accordance with a general im 
pression tliat cames over to specific ratings The final Umitabon of 
essay tests is their low usefulness Essay tests are bme-consunung be- 
cause they permit students to answer only a few quesbons, and because 
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th^take a long tone to grade. They arc ddBoilt to evaluate statistically. 

The foUowmg suggestions may help you to make effective use of 
essay quesbons. 

1. Decide on the objecbves you wish to measure 

2. To a^eve a wider sampling of the course content, increase the 

d^eus^ion" 

3 Teach the students how to answer essay questions. 

4. Require all students to answer the same o3«hn„. tin, v . 

n given among items, the students arc actually ukmg d^ff^ 
which may have varymg levels of difficulty ^ ® tltffetent tests, 

XX o' oach quesuon or part of a 

an outhne of the points 

J;^fteparc m advance a list of the important pomu and acceptable 

next question" Tins meftod rf proceeding to the 

^con«la.e.de„ntyofthemdi2al“hrcenanr'"r- ^O" 

represent similar levels of response. to be sure that they 

Recall 

Simple recaU items ate stated ™ . 1 , t 
?„Tf “ "”S>= «»rd er phrsrc Z t'/n™ ^““•■oi., r^ 

Rc^ T t » worTeTni, arc 

k^cdlr‘%V''° a‘i''aii>ages: (i, omitted. 

(3) aRap,;b;^”^“""S“PPlaahonof circiir^Vt“^^^ 

studenf/tse, ^ ° subject areas {a\ loiowledee, 

ilnjcbon. Sh (S) demai^gnSm‘4’. f 

Here ^ of con- 

-aroexampW of mforoiouon for Which recall It 

!• coMPLTATios. suited 

" SSf necessary for cloth, 

O- ^^valnf, measuremrcts ® 
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Example > 

It IS important to leam how to inteipret a recipe The biscwt reape 
written brfow will serve two people Enlarge the reope to serve six 
people Place the correct answer on the blank beside the item number 
Serves 2 Serves 8 


1 c flour 
% tsp salt 

i tsp bakmg powder 
I tbsp. shortening 
4 tbsp millf 


1 c. flour 

2 ■■ tsp salt 

3 tbsp bakmg powder 

4 - - tbsp shortening 

5 ■ c milk 


2. IDENTinCATION. 
a who — ^person 

b when-^ate, time, or sequence in a procedure 
c where — location of equipment, place to cany out an activity 
d what — proper equipment or name 
Example 

The weave that gives a diagonal line on the nght side of the cloth u 
called _ _ 


3. ANALOGY. 

0 supply either the cause or the effect 
b generalize or state a pnoctple 
0 provide an example 

Example 

White is one neutral color, another is _ 


Becall items have certain limitations, particularly a tendency to over^ 
emphasize verbal facili^, memonzabon, and the association of facts 
Where short, clear answers are satisfactoiy, recall items have a place 
However, students may find that recall items are time consummg m 
their demand for an exact word You may find subjectivity entermg into 
the scoring process because of the variety of answers that might be pos 
sible and because certam answers wiU be only partially correct Re 
call items are used extensively and are easy to construct, but they do 
not always measure complete understandmg 

T2m foUoiviag suggestioas may h^p you to coostmd aod use zecoS 
items effectively 

1 Require problem solving or the applicahon of previous leanung, 
not merely the retention of knowledge 

2 If possible, write statements where only one correct response 
could be used If more than one response is correct, all acceptable 
responses should be indicated on the sconng key 

* Belly Bradlya. *DvaIuaUon Devices for Hojnemaluog at the Jucinr High 
School Level** Unpublished lepoit, Uaivenity of Cahfomla. Los Angeles. 19S6 
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_ 3 Be speciSc m indicating the type of response desired The item, 
Rajon IS a ■“» indicate whether you are seek- 

ing an idea of its cost, fiber classification, physical properties, or some 
Other factor 

4 Omit the key leord rather than a trivial detail 

5 If more than one blank is included in a sentence, be sure that 

the meanmg is clear and not lost m the mutilabon of the sentence 
■w the blank (‘a" or “an," 

senL™™ the end of the 

forti;^.^T«™g'’'“^ “■ ' *■= "S'-' “f the page, 

4u^.'tig'ir„g":?‘;tet 

True fatte 

form where a sta°tcmmt™ “thtplest 

Ajteng their ma|or advanta|es tTiw 

They are relatively easy to construct t ?““ttont are easy to use 
to answer, quick and obiecuvc m liiT” students, quick 

sampling of subject matter They arc usef?"”®’ ‘‘’'‘t 

lesson, promoting mterest m a S tonic d 
points to stimulate discussion ModilS t introducing controversial 
nsed to measure judgmcri, r^ a I ’ ■=“ be 

topic. Tlicy arc somewhat LhSc 1^.1^ T’"'’ " “"'i'tstanding of a 

a ) Cl or no response, dunking that d^'^f ‘’i'”’’ ° the question with 

‘~= X-pii- 

^ on wt^pTi: tEn die re. 

No 
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2. MODIFIED TRUE-FALSE. Modified trufi-false items require recall and 
therefore have advantages and himtations similar to those descnbed 
above. Students may be directed to cross out the word that makes a 
statement false or to identify the word that makes a statement false 
and substitute a word to make it true 

3. CLUSTER TRUE-FALSE. An mcomplete statement is given or a situa- 
bon IS described and then several items must be considered as true or 
false m terms of the practical situabon. These items enable one to meas- 
ure complete understandmg of a given field. 


Example * 

Whole gram cereals are valuable m the diet of a one-year-old because 
they 

1 Provide energy J ■ 

2 Are nch m Vitamin D “ ' 

3 Aid in elunination ^ 

4. Help him learn to chew his food ’ 

5 Are relatively inexpensive ® — — — 

4. INCREASED NUMBER OF CHOICES. Instead of forcing a student to de- 
cide whether a statement is absolutely true or false, a wider range of 
choices 1 $ sometimes given so that a student may rate each statement 
as follows, 

T—Enbrely True 
CT— Generi^y True 
CF— Generally False 
F— Absolutely False 

The quality of true-false items is often madequate for me^unng 
achievement Many items tend to stress msignificant bits of ^^orma- 
bon Once you have tried writmg true-fake items you will realize toe 
diaculty of wribng statements that are completely true or false w to- 
out being obvious When the subject matter is controvCTSi . 
culty increases From their frequent exposure to 
students have learned to detect irrelevant clues, sue as gr 
construcbon or the choice of words Quesbow havmg 
sible choices are conducive to guessing and there ore may 
disciimmating as other types of objecUve . r.Tinwmff 

To overcome some of thwe objeebons. you might by the following 
suggesbons when you write or select true false items 
1 Resbict each statement to one cenbal idea. 

2. Make the pomt of the quesbon clear. Avoid tnc q 
♦ State High School Tests for Indiana, ChJd Development Fonn A. 
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Example * 

Which of the following la not a suitable plaything for the three- 
year-old? 

a a small wheelbarrow 
b a soft ball 
c crayons and color boolc 
d scissorsforcuttingpictures 


The reverse t)^e of item may be combined with the muluple- 
respome type Respondents are thrected to indicate the best answer 
ana the worst answer for each question 
Mulbple-choice items have many advantages (1) versatlhty, (2) 

tncludes a wider 

oTsu^ra'^ V T° (3) nieasurmg the identi/Ieolion of 

S eSets^ I T’ of pnoapks such as caiisei 

Sve oT “>* ‘i'ffttrencet, and the epplicatusn of knowl- 

edge such as an evaluabon of what is be«f f^p ■» ^ j 

ave alternative chLes s^^toclud«[ mT/”!) ob “ 

siSjeri;-S£-=;rs.is 

more than one response horn aifBculty is erpeneneed m keeping 
MnlPple choice dems 

because of the reading time required and lb 5*’^® 

dis^auons among the alSnativr 

Mowing ideas hriZl”™" ""‘“'P'' ‘terns. >ou may find the 


'Y'Xt f«e '‘“P^Zs“‘°Jrra fteJ'Tf '*'= ^'"^ents 

plausible ahemative,, and yon ^ "tfeat relevant, 

bi^d a file of objecUve items for nsc w?ilT gradeally 

i An mtroductory statement «b u *l' classes 

t^sb^gnt™- die possibihty of 


Chicago 5cf 
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seem plausible to someone who is not well informed, or the item is no 
better than a two or three choice item 

4 A grammatically correct statement should be formed when each 
response is attached to the stem Each response should follow a con 
sistent style 

5 List responses on separate lines, not m paragraph form 

6 When figures or dates are used, arrange them m numencal order 

7 Correct and mcorrect responses should be similar m length 

8 The position of the correct response should be scattered at ran 
dom so as not to form a regular sequence 

Matching 

Students are given two or more lists of items from which they are 
to select pairs The same list of responses must be applicable to several 
items contained in the stimulus list Matching items may mvolve 
perfect matching, consisting of the same number of items m eadi list, 
with each response used only once. These items are not likely to be 
very discnminabng because of the possibihty that a student can obtam 
the correct answers to the last few items merely on the basis of what 
IS left after eUmmatmg the ones that he knows 
Imperfect matching which helps to overcome this problem, w of two 
types (1) A few responses are included that do not match any item 
in the stimulus list, or {2) Responses may be used more than once 
The following is an example of imperfect matching * 

The kitchen in the average home needs a good deal of attenbon 
in order to keep it clean and orderly Some of the cleaning jobs need 
to be done several Umes a day some once a day, and others less often 
In the answer column at the ngbt of each job bsted below, encircle 
the letter correspondmg to the mterval at which it should be done 


Interval of Time Cleaning Jobs 


A 

Several times a day 

1 Clean sink 

1 

A B C D 

B 

Daily 

2 Wash Halls 

2 

A B C D 

C 

Monthly 

3 Wipe top of stove 

3 

A B C D 

D 

Occasionally when 

4 Wipe counter tops 

4 

A B C D 


needed 

5 Empty garbage can 

5 

A B C D 



6 Strai^ten and wipe 





out cupboards 

6 

A B C D 


Compound matching, which involves the matching of items from 
the stunulus list with more than one response, is illustrated m the fol 
lowmg problem 

* Clara B Amy ct al , Minnesota Tests for Household Shlls Cleaning Chicago 
Science Research Associates 19o2 p 1 

“ Clara B Amy, Evaluation in Home Sconomic* New York. Appletoa-Centurj 
Crofts. 1953. pp 138-139 
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For each siluabon desmbed beW select the best type of finish for the 
acket opemag In Uie Uaok in the column labeled Xhoice "Imte fte 
tier conesnendine ,1,. app„„™te fimsh .b. 


for eacft situabon descnbed bel( 

placket opemng In the Uaok in the eolemn labeled '-Chmc?^“™te die 
letter corresponing to the most appmp™te fimsh m the blankkLM 
, wnte the letter corresponr^g to the reason why it is desirable 


Types of finishes for 
placket openings 
Bias binding 

Continuous bound placket 
Fitted facing 
Lap pocket 


Choice 


Reason 


. 10 


ll®^ons for choosing 
E Adapted for use of a zipper 
F Decorative 
C Flat 

H Produces a sailored effect 
Situations 

Nee^e slash in a vofie blonse 

Shwh m the bottom of a M sleeve gath 
md mto a eufi. m a dress et heav^ silk 

e :=Si!SS- -«r 

3 of tone for van 

Jpgas or tesjJShur'^"''’ “Pmbcrs and then p„v 

^eh^ c^Td™ Y " -- — 

i ^tdfnstrate them 

b E'SorTSYel Ye's;:^^ drlfieulues 

^ £nt aid necdfvt ^ ’Pecilic slams 
i lypos of ‘otmooto'tSSl^^ " 

Sr""-" 

m “t^nrements and equivalen, “ 

•bbrevUtlonsandwYatth^'™^^ 
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7. WORDS AND THEIR MEANINGS. 

a fibers or fabrics and their characterisbcs 

b names of finishes and the finishing processes 

c definitions and names of cooking processes 

Matchmg questions are relatively easy to construct because of the 
vanety of associations possible through such words as “who," “what,” 
when,” where," and “how " Tliey can provide a wide sampling of 
students’ mformation and understandmg Matching items mimmiyp 
guessing (especially if lists of items are uneven), require httle space on 
the test paper, are objective, and are easy to score ^ 

Although many types of information can be covered m matching 
questions, they may tend to overemphasize the acquisition of facts and 
to be madequate in measunng complete understanding or ability to 
apply knowledge One of the major difficulbes you may expenence m 
writing matchmg items is m finding sufBcient homogeneous items to 
make satisfactory lists Phrases must be kept short and unmtenbonal 
clues should not be given 

Among the aids that might help you prepare or judge matchmg 
questions are the folJowmg 

1 The basis for matchmg should be clear so the question measures 
the accuracy of matching rather than understanding of the basts for 
matchmg 

2 Restrict a stimulus hst to five or ten items If you wish to cover 
more than twelve items, use two separate quesbons 

3 Each column should contam only homogeneous matenal that is 
applicable to the items contained la the other list 

4 Include two or three extra responses, usually m the column that 
contams the shorter items, or permit the responses to be used more 
than once 

5 Items in the response column should be arranged m logical order, 
such as alphabebcally or numerically 

6 Columns should be arranged close together for easy reference. 
When fairly long items are used m both lists, the response list may be 
placed above the stimulus list 

7 The enbte quesbon should be placed on the same page 

Application of knowledge 

Knowledge that is truly understood may he apphed m a vanety of 
ways such as making comparisons, dctermming causes and effects, 
seemg relaUonships, forming condusions, and solvmg new problems 
The possession of certain knowledge or skill does not guarantee that 
an mividual will be able to apply it in solvmg a problem Howe\er. 



EVAI.UAT1MC mUENT GROWTH 

a problem cannot be solved by a student wbo lacks the essential 
knowledge or skill 

Problem solving situations may be drawn from such sources as - 
papers magazines, classroom experiences, or personal contacts What- 
ever the source, Uie situation should be new to the students, yet, it 
should present a familiar kmd of problem that requires Uiem to think 
about what they have learned and bow it appUes in this new situation 
Abihty to apply knowledge can be measured tluough simple ob- 
jective items such as tliosc illustrated carher m this chapter Some or 
the more complex types of items arc shown here. 

1. FORMING A CONCLOSIOn" 

“In the Hannan household, the dinner hour provides the first opportunity 
of the day for the entire family to share each others experiences SVhile the 
children were growing up, they enjoyed the chance to liston and be listened 
to Having reached high school age, they are no longer willing to sliare in 
these discussions showing resentment wnen their parents try to draw them 
out ooncenung their expenences at school and with their fnends 

Do you consider it nght of theu parents to expect them to discuss their 
affairs thu way? Encircle YES or NO to indicate your answer 
Direettoru Below ate hsted both good and poor reasons for your answer 
Select three which you think app^ to your toirwcr and ranx them (tom 
best to poorest Place the numeral t by the best, 2 by the second best, 
3 by the poorest reason 

1 You should realize that your parents are really interested m 
what you are doing and not just prying into your affairs 

— - . 2 If your parents are doing everything they can to make you 

happy at school and elsewhere, you should try to repay 
them by your actions 

— — — 2 You should go ahead and do what your parents expect of 

you even if you dont ^vant to, rather than to hurt their 
feelings 

4 Parents are likely to make Eun of your ideas and affairs so 

you hesitate to confide in them 

5 Sometimes you just feel Idee handling your affaus your own 

way and think you are entitled to your independence 
busareis^ school age your affairs are your own 

2 JUDCINC TUZ DESIBABrLnT OF VARIOUS CHOICES “ 

opposite page carefuUy The statements that fol 
low concern these menus ^ 

1957, pp 82-fi3. ^ University of California, Los Angeles, 


rt Home Economics La- 
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Breakfast 
Pear Sauce 
Poached Egg 
on Whole Wheat Toast 
Cocoa 


Lunch 

Creamed Salmon on Toast 
Lettuce with Thousand Island 
Dressing 
Chocolate C^e 
Milk 


Dtnaer 

Weiners Cabup 

Buttered Turnips Creamed Cabbage 

Gelatin Salad Mayonnaise 

Mince Pie 

CoSea 


Below IS a hst of eleven suggested changes for the above day’s menus 
Analyze each suggested change Consider each of the suggested changes as 
if it were the only change to be made m the menu Mark T each suggested 
change which would improve the days menu and F each suggestion which 
would not improve iL Place your T or F la the blank provided at the left 
of each Ime 


Suggested Menu Changes 
. I Substitute chJIed orange 

t uice for pear sauce m the 
ireakfast menu 

- 2 Substitute fresh fruit cup 

for chocolate cake in the 
lunch menu 

3 Subsbtute macaroni salad 
for lettuce with Thousand 
Island dressing in the lunch 
menu 

____ 4 Use fried eggs and bacon 
instead of poached eggs 

5 Ice cream would be better 

than mince pie for the 
dmner dessert. 

6 Have buttered peas mstead 

of buttered turnips m the 
dinner menu 

7 Have milk instead of coffee 

for the dinner beverage 
— - 8 Have au gratin potatoes 

instead of creamed cabbage 
for the dinner 

9 Substitute breaded veal 

cutlets for wemers in the 
dinner menu 

10 Substitute cocoa for milk 
for lunch 

11 Subsbtute fresh sliced to- 
matoes for gelatin salad for 
dinner 


Reasons 


4 


6 


7 


10 
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Crferio io' Judging l!« Adequacy o( Menm 
Bdow ure teed cnKria lor luigBg ndoqnocy oi mtn^ They sWd 
sueeesl to you reasons why lie menu changes above vrouW or wouU not 
improve lie day's menu. Read the suggested menu changes ova sgairn 
In the blank at the nght ol each menu change tindei the col\^ R^ons 
wnte the letter of the entenon that suggesU your reason for considering 
the menu change good of bad You will have more than one reason for some 
changes. 

A. Supply at least one excellent source of viUmin C m the three meals of 
the day. 

B. Include an adequate amount of calcium each day. 

C. There should be one source of excellent quality protein m each meaL 

D. Include pleasing corobmatiQns of acid. Wand, and sweet foods. 

E Plan for a contrast in texture m each meal — some cusp, some soft, some 
solid, and some hquid. 

F. Serve the same food only once in each meal 
G Plan colorful meals m which the colors harmonize. 

H Serve no more than one highly seasoned or strong flavored food each 
meaL 

I, Simple, easily digested foods are to be preferred to foods more difficult 
to digest 

J. Avoid an abvmdance of starchy foods so any one menu. 

3. SOLVINC A TtESV PROBLEM.” 

^un, a handsome young mao of 22. is a newcomer m town* He met 
Eleanor, a 17-year*oId high sidiool girl, at a dance. They were stron^y 
attracted to each other Tmee mondss after they met they became esgageo. 
How long do you think Eleanor and )un should remain engaged before they 
marry? 

Direction* Select the best lengdi lor the engagement period and record 
your answer by maikuig an X lo the blank at the n^t 

A. Many within one month A. 

B Remain engaged for at least su inonths. B. 

C. Be engaged for a year or more. C 

reasons to support your choice. Mark an X in the blank at the 
nght by the reason that explains your choice 

D The longer the engagement period the better the 

chances are for happiness ui mamage. D. 

E Two people can fmd out whether or not they are 

suited for each other m about sa months E. ___ 

F. The longer you wait the more problems will arise. F. 

G They need to allow only enou^ time to make the 

nwessaxy airangements for the wedding G, ____ 

"f objectlv. Tot Items fa, 
Steden. Atoemo, fa SomJ md F«ml, Betelmmlaps „ 0.. S^ond- 
uy Uvd. u„p,u„i«i Umvem.!, d CsWoma, Los Aogd.s, 1955 p 81 
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Complex items such as these present problems of sconng Does a 
student deserve credit for malong the best choice if he does not check 
the proper reasons for his choice? Should he receive credit for reasons 
that are consistent with his choice, when his choice is not the best 
answer? You may End it possible to weigh the choices so the best 
answer receives the most credit, the next best answer receives some 
credit, and the poorest answer receives no credit Perhaps you can 
set up a key to mdicate which reasons should be given by students 
who check each of the possible choices Then, a stu^nt who may not 
have checked the best answer can still receive partial credit for giving 
reasons that axe consistent with his choice 

The use of pictures can be particularly effective m test items that 
require students to apply their leammgs Real photographs, chagrams, 
or small sketches help to simulate a natural situation better than 
words alone can do Good pictonal items may convey their mtent 
better than verbal items Th^ may reduce he number of words 
needed and thereby require less reading time One of their major 
contributions is the mterest they add to a testing situation. 

Pictorial Items are not always used to the best advantage Remem 
her that reproduced pictures must retam all the Ene details of the 
ongmals (of course, the originals must be of bgb quality to be sabs 
factonly copied) As you select test items, keep m mind that (1) using 
a picture may or may not improve an item, and (2) some important 
subject matter simply cannot be pictonally represented, 

.^nong the pictorial items that have been used are the foUowmg 
(1) sketches of neckhnes to be matched with verbal descnpbons of 
face shapes, (2) pattern layouts with questions pertaining to the effects 
of vanous pieces, (3) table-settuig diagrams with questions pertam 
mg to correct locabon of pieces, (4) vanous styles of cleaning brushes 
and the cleaning processes for which they would be most smtable, and 
(5) floor plans and the effecb vanous changes would have on improv* 
mg the plans 

Evaluatmg Behavior and Ferfonnance 

Even though the utmost care has been exercised m prepanng and 
selechng test items to measure students* knowledge and understand 
mg, these tests may not enable one to predict with great accuracy 
what a student would do in a real life situation Behavior is complex, 
mvolving the interactions of mobves, emotional balance, social accept 
ance, and health with the students* mental abilities If >ou are to eviU 
uate progress toward all of the ^als that are important m home 
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economics educabon, you will need to go beyond the administiaboo 
oI paper and pencil tests, and develop methods of observing actual 
behavior Evaluabng observed bdiavior has two aspects, the perform- 
ance Itself, and the end result 


Periormance test 

Performance testing involves a careful, systematic observaUon of 
progress m a controlled situabon If speed is a factor, the time devoted 
to the performance is recorded The quality or accuracy of work is 
observed throughout the process, as well as at the conclusion of the 
test Methods of performing the task are observed, including such 
aspects as the equipment used and the safety precautions exercised. 
The student’s confidence and self assurance can be noted Further, a 
group situation may give insight into the students* abihty to cooperate 
with each other 

Since people tend to see only what they arc looking for, a teacher 
may overlook important behavior unless her plan for observabon in- 
cludes a clear desenpben of what to observe Performance tests pre- 
sent difficulbes because they are bme consuming and a teacher can 
observe only a few individuals or ^oups at a bme Subjective factors 
may enter into the ratings previous impressions may have a "halo 
effect,” causing a teacher to look for evidence to support her earlier 
judgments A student may be handicapped in performance tests be- 
cause he does not work well under pressure 
The Performance Test on Family Meals is merely illustiabve of the 
great variety of situations in home economics education where a 
teacher might set up a real situation to test the students’ progress and 
to diagnose their diSculbes 


Performance Test on Family Meats ** 

ObiecUoe Ability to plan prepare and serve well balanced meals to 
the family with efficient use of time and wilhm a limited cost allow- 
ance 


Suggestions jor use Maybe used as a pre test and/or as an achieve 
ment test at end of the unit 


Dmctmm From the femds on lie supply table (or in unit latehen) 
prepare a low cost lunch Two girls prepare for four 
Foods on table might include 


EcOTomic* Assodalkm Evaluation 
tiyette, Ind Piadue Unjvemry 1957, p 26. 


Home Economics La- 
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Potatoes Can of green beans 
Lettuce Can of pineapple 

Carrots Can of peaches 

Cabbage Can of tomatoes 

Eggs Can of tuna fish 

Milk Can of milk 


Whole wheat bread 
White bread 
Cottage cheese 
Peanut butter 
Butter 
Mayonnaise 


American cheese 
Instant pudding 
Soda crackers 
Macaroni 
Noodles 
Tea bags 


Give the other two girls a score card for the meal or give one a 
score card and ask the other to keq> a record of uanecessaTy steps 
and motions Summarize m the space below Score as follows 3 = 
Excellent, 2 = Good, 1 = Fair. 


Score Card for Family Meal 

1 Interesting and tasty 
menu 

2. Suitable for season of 
year 

3 Suitable for group 

4 Nutntionally good 

5 Both hot and cold foods 

6 Table properly set 

7 Prepared m bme allotted 

8 Attractively served 

& Food correctly served 

10 Fleasmg contrast of tex- 

tures 

11 Correct amount prepared 

12 Good work habits used 
Possible score is 36 Score 
Pupil 


Score 


Steps and Motions 
Record of Unnecessary 


In addition to the items listed above, the cost factor was stated as 
an objective and evidence should be collected with regard to it 
The Minnesota Check List for Food Preparation and Serving, shown 
m Table 12, not only suggests the points for a teacher to observe dur- 
mg a performance test but also descnbes three levek of achievement 
If a students performance most nearly corresponds to the excellent 
descnption, he would receive a rating of 5, if he is approximately 
average, his rating would be 3, if he does poor work, his rating would 
be 1, and if his performance faUs somewhere between the levels that 
are described, he would receive a rating of 2 or 4. 
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TOether you devise your own perfomance tests or adapt ideas that 
others have used you may wish to apply the Mowing suggesUons 

seief'" ' operaUons can be oh 

2. Keep the cost as low as possible 

pichirerfla^taS; -’TT ^ 

7 '■“ ■-■"oAately 

Hcsults of observatiOQs should be med .« 

s:r»Sctg“ 

dadto';rh.re: r 

havior Good teaching caLt S Sa^, student be. 

who are given opportunity to deS)r*e,/'°“ Students 

ance and to evaluate th^elves from i, °™ ^ S““* 

ably Two of the instruments Uiat wcr^"d immeasur 

str« student self evaluaaon are K,ve.r2 ,^ l°'’i >» 

between good teachmg and evalL^ sdationship 

b '» ■"* •be step nmnben when 

; j” •b=^Se™'SSi^‘*db' "”^ved 

19.^7 Unpublished 
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2. AM t DOING AS X SHOULD? 

Directions: After reading the question, decide first whether you usually do 
each item. Write yes or no in the first blank. Next decide whether you 
should do the procedure. Write yes or no m the second blank. The ques- 
tions are to help you evaluate your knowledge and work habits. You will 
not be graded. 


Do I: 

2 . 

3 


10 . 

11 . 

12 

13. 

14 


Should I: 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 

6 

8 - 


9 


11 . 

12 

13 

14 


A. Plan my time well? 

1. have to be reminded to start sew- 
ing when the penod begins? 

2. d^h up to the sewmg locker and 
put my box away ahead of other 
girls already m line? 

3. plan my work so that I do as much 
sewmg as possible with one tnp to 
the sewmg machine? 

4 plan to do as much pressmg as pos- 
sible with one tnp to the iron? 

5. have to be remmded to put ray 
work away at the last minute? 

B. Have my sewing supplies neat? 

6 have my sewing box m the room 
each day? 

7. have all my sewing matenals m my 

box? , 

8. have mv sewmg box reasonably 
neat and m order? 

9 use only my portion of the table for 
my sewing supphes? 

C. Cooperate with others? 

10. visit with my neighbor so that 
neither of us accomplished what we 
should durmg the penod? 

11. borrow supphes from my neighbor^ 

12. assist another girl willingly when 
the teacher asks me? 

13. spend more time at the machme 
than IS necessary? 

14. leave the machme neat, even if this 
means in better order than when I 
found it? 


15. 15. 

16 16 

17 


D. Have good posture? 

IS bend over my work to see it better? 
[0. rest my feet on tbe leg braces ef 
my chair when 1 am sewmgr 
L7. hold my work very close to my face 
when I do hand sewmg? 


17. 
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2. AM I DOING AS I SHOUU)? 

Directions After reading the quesbon decide £rst whether you do 
each Item Wnte yes or no in the first blank. Next decide whether you 
should do the procedure Write yes or no in the second blank The ques 
bons are to help you evaluate your knowledge and work habits You will 
not be graded 


Do Ii 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Should I 

Z 

3 

4 

5 



10 

12 zzz 

13 

14 


A Plan my tune well? 

1 have to be reminded to start sew 
mg when the period begins? 

2 dash up to the sewing locker and 
put zny box away ahead of other 
girls already m line? 

3 plan my work so that 1 do as much 
sewmg as possible with one tnp to 
the sewing machme^ 

4 plan to do as much pressing as pos 
sible With one trip to the iron? 

5 have to be reminded to put my 
work away at the last minute? 

B Have ny sewing supphes neat? 

6 have my sewing box m the room 
each day? 

7 have all my sewing materials m my 
box? 

8 have my sewing box reasonably 
neat and m order? 

9 use only my portion of the table for 
my sewmg supplies? 

C Cooperate with others? 

10 visit with my neighbor so that 
neither of us accomphshed what we 
should during the penod? 

11 borrow supphes from my neighbor^ 

12 assist another girl willingly when 
the teacher asks me? 

13 spend more time at the machine 
than IS necessary? 

14 leave the machme neat even if this 
means m better order than when I 
found it? 


D Have good posture? 


15 - 

15 

15 

bend over my work to see it better? 

16 - 

16 

18 

rest my feet on the leg braces of 
my chW when I am sewmg? 

17 

17 

17 

bold my work very close to my face 
when 1 do hand sewing? 


' Ibfd pp 41 - 42 . 
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Should Ii 
18 
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E U« my cquiproeDt properly? 
IB. lake mv spoo] and bobbin to my 
Uble after finishmg at Uie machine 
and keep them in a girl friend i 

Ifep my fincen several inches from 

the presscr foot when sewing at the 

20 in machine? 

21 Qi unplug the iron after using u? 

“ the solcplate dovm on the 

ironing board after finuhing with 

22 on “** 

“ ““ “y lliimUo only when the 

23 o«i teacher reminds me? 

“ “^"‘y't^Uefornwtehmesew 

^ "y ihtmWe for all hand a™ 

23 25 ,e ”6? 

25 ^ my !c5io„ with the pontj 

26 26 j. people? ‘ 

mger handle opening when cuitmc 

27 27 with scissors? 

Object tesu 

fomance md *= P ”d“e« S »f I«f 

>«* the exceUence of theXd„ef^oX”'“h 

■>>ofcngaskntea„eanteagrit„Xhhe7'™P''““ »' P'rf«t.o„ m 
^ °'V« attempt to n.ahe®a„,!^™tXrd"l *= 
her home economic! clas! Ccr^T? projects required m 

are important but they can rXXl? “ ^-^bed produS 

U™“reS,eX ““oroplisw'”^ ““ P"’''™* “‘bat 

pors.bd.ty of blXg^oXuerta^h the 

w ecoLir / »f scoreXet! ?“ ““b™tionaI pur 

.d«,tifym,r“ tbanrate fto ne'd J t,''™"” 

fulbJenf “'””’'~““"-i6etem.,rgtXXft^^^^ 
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I. UOttunv SCORE SJtEET FOR BISUOP-METUOD SKIRT.^^ 

Directions: Score each item, rabng 10, 20, or 30 depending upon whether 
the quality corresponds to the description m the left hand column, or 
the right hand column, or falls between the two. Record score in the 
space provided for it. Total your scores. Analyze your next steps. 


Item and Description 


Fabric 

1. Flimsy, loosely woven, 
harsh excess sizing. 

2. Difficult to keep clean. 

3. Harsh, gaudy color, 
unsuitable 

4. Poor desiffl, up and 
dovvn, nap. 

Style and Design 

5. Restncts action. 

6. Overtnmmed, trim- 
mings unsuitable to 
fabric, do not relate to 
garment hnes. 

7. Waistband too wide, 
too narrow, for design 
and figure. 

8. Placket, zipper, or 
fastening difficult to 
operate, buttons too 
small or too large. 

Construction: 

Machme-sUtching 

9 Evidence of uneven 
tension. 

Stayltnes 

10 Evidence of no stay- 
lines or stitches against 
gnunlme and/or visi- 
ble. 


Durable, closely woven, 
soft, free from excess siz- 
mg. 

Easy to keep clean 
Cay, yet less intense, 
suitable for skirt. 

Good or suitable design 
—DO up and down — no 
nap. 

Allows for action and 
growth. 

Simple m design; trim- 
mings suitable to fabnc, 
follow lines of garment 

Waistband adapted to 
design and figure 

Placket, zipper, or fas- 
tening easy to o^rate; 
buttons smooth, ^t 


TensKm even, sbtches 
smooth 

Evidence that stayhnes 
at waistband and placket 
even and close to seam 
line 


Score 
(m pomts) 


1 . 

2 . 


3 


4. 


10 


” Adapted from Agnes Hornby CNaB, Hombij Score Sheet for Bishop-Method 
Skirt Agnes Hornby. Framingham State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass , 
19S2. 
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HORNBT SCORE SHEET, Continued 


Ilem and Pescriptioo 


Constnidion {continued) 
Seams 

11 Seams less than Y^", 
ufic%en stitching (less 
Uvan 10 or more than 
18 pel inch) 

12 Seams not finished, 
finish unsuitable lor 
fabric 


Seams %''• consistently 
even stitching (10 to 16 
per inch) 

Seams finished, suitable 
for labnc 


Score 
(in points) 


11 - 


12 . 


Hem tLidth 

13 Too wide or loo nar- 
row for fabne or style 

14 Clean finish, too nar- 
row or too wide, seam 
binding too close or 
too far from edge, 
sbtehed unevenly 


Hem width well adapted 
for shut 13 

Even sbtehes Y^" from 
edge, seam binding not 
less than Y^" over taw 
edge; stitWM close to 
selvedge 14 


Conip!et*’d hem 
15 Unevenly pleated full 
ness, uneven stitches 
showing on tight side 


Flachet 

16 Irregular stitching, un 
even or stretched over- 
lap, zipper showing 
facing cwlky, zipper 
tab mote oi less than 
YY" ftom band 


Fullness evenly ar- 
ranged, stitches even, 
barely vtstble on right 
side 


Regular stitching, even 
overlap, neat, well cov- 
ered, smooth, zipper tab 
Y^ from band 


15 


le 


Fflslcners 

17 Fasteners insecurely or 
improperly attach^ 

(a) buttons sewed on 
without shank, pooclv 
spaced, (6) hooks and 
eyes loosely sewed, 
poorly spaced, (c) 
snaps obvious from 
tight side, unevenly 
attached, insecure 


Fasteners functionally 
placed, evenly and se- 
curely attached, not visi- 
ble from right side 17 
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Item and Descnption 
Construction (continued) 

Buttonholes 


18 Improperly and poorly 
made (a) worked 
sbtches uneven, lack 
neatness, (b) machine- 
made sbtches large, 
far apart, fuz 2 y 

19 Length of buttonhole 
too short or too long 

Waistband 

20 Final sbtching not on 
seam line of waistline, 
shows unevenly on 
nght side 

Final finish 

21 Loose threads or loop 
ends too short or not 
tied or fastened 

Cenerdl 

22 Lacks pressing, unbdy, 
shows effect of nppmg, 
resbtchmg or folding 
wnnkles 

Total Number Items 
Scored 


Properly and weU made 

(a) worked-out sbtches 
even, neat on both sides, 

(b) machine made 
stitches small, close to- 
gether, no raveling 
Correct length 


Final sbtching (nght or 
wrong side) on seam of 
waisUine, shows evenly 
on nght side 

No loops or threads visi- 
ble, tlueads fastened se- 
curely 

aean. carefully pressed, 
clear hnes of consbuc- 
bon 

+_+_=^ 

JO 20 30 AH 


2. MUFFINS (plain).” 

j 2 3 Score 

Appear^ce 1 top Std^'tounded 

top " 

3 Smood.stoface Pebbl.dtorf.ee 3 

“ Stoner) 4 Daxt brown, pele or Golden brown ^ 

/T r 15 ^Uow spots or evi Creamy white 

(Intenor) 5 £„„r = 

oMteneroto Food Store cord, (rev ol) Pnnceton.NJ Edutoboml Testorg 
Service, 1946 
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MUFFINS (plain), cofitmucd 


Moisture 

Content 

Texture 

Lightness 
Tenderness 
of Crust 
Taste and 
Flavor 


6 Dry or soggy 

7 Large holes or tunnels 
or very compact 

8 Heavy 

9 Hard or tough 

10 Flat or unpleasant 
flavor of certain in 
gredients 


Slightly moist 
Medium size fairly 
uniform holes 

Light 

Tender 

Pleasing flavor 


Score 


Directionr.S^^*ge*^'’c^l^‘^^ T centerpiece >• 

"fimgcmoil acrordifg to ike SeSif k“l ’’"'‘T'" the 

the,„„geme„t ® Suggest rap, ovemems for 

2 M the colon m the' cSeim'S UciTd 

s W« the centenj,e^r,,?«w ? 

8 Was the cent*^ !! "‘S«l attractively? 

9 '"expansive? ^ 

wtth the conteots? 

b' « up 

Unpublished report. ® ^ « « Part of Cr. , 

^ Sy-sus, u™e™ty 
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Each of the six tableaux is set up in a suiUble locabon in the homemalung 
room Each girl is given a sheet of paper and under the 
Tableau No 1 she is asked to list anything Aat she observes “> 
in that parUcular tableau, and so on for each of the tab^^eaux numbered 2, 3, 
4, S, and 6 The six tableaux will be arranged m the following order 
Tableau No 1 

Subject The Sewing Machine 

1 Presser foot resting on feed dogs 3 

2 Thread take up lowered 4 


Tableau No 

Subject Material and Pattern 

1 Fold of material uneven 3 

2 Pattern not placed on fold 4 

Tableau No 

Subject Ironing Board and Iron 

1 Cord hanging down 3 

2 Flat iron down 


Pins scattered over machine 
Shears with blades pointed to- 
ward sewer 
2 


Too many pins used o; 
Ends of material cut 


. pattern 


a Soiled shoe 

4 Soiled ironmg board cover 

Tableau No 4 

Sub,ect Construction of Apron Curve hem too wide 

1 Stayhne m wrong place Straps not stitched across end 

2 Loops pmned on incorrectly 4 straps nor 

Tableau No 5 

Subject Finished Apron Pocket imprcpeily stitched 

1 ' Hemunav^en^ 

Tableau No 6 

Subject Foling end Wrapping Apron ^ cord too heavy for paper 

2 PaTe^StlppngSon'mal. 4 Cord inseeumly tief 

TABLEAUX SHOWING TECHNIQUES IN MAKING AN APRON 

Direclions Shhl Not a E^a^h illustrates some problems 

In the Homemabng room are »me tablMW t 
m apron construction Look closely at each scene now oo y 

what you see? ssrxvthinfT which you believe is m 

In Column I, a not so good way. wnts anything wnicn y 

S Co'lumn II. write why you beluive this is tme 
In Column III, write your better way to do this 

TABLEAU I THE SEWING MACHINE 
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TABLEAU 2 ^tAT£RlAL AND PATTERN 

_ 

etc 


Evaluating Appreciations, Attitudes, Interests, and Values 

Students’ achievement can be quite easily measured through the use 
of written tests, and teachers (eel secure m basing their appraisals on 
the objective type of information that students supply on such tests 
Furthermore, teachers usually find that they can give satisfactory 
ratings to the products that students prepare, and perhaps even to the 
performance of the students in prescribed situabons Nevertheless, even 
the most experienced teachers continually seek guidance to help them 
improve their evaluations of achievement and performance and to 
help them gam insight into ways of measuring the more mtangible 
objectives dealing with students’ appreciations, atUtudes, mterests, and 


Appreciaiiona 

AppieciaUoas have been defined m vanous ways but basically they 
TOcSborofth"'* HI?''?®’ ">>1 me obtams from a 

tSTe’s m “PI’"'""' ‘“O'!' 'loDubg. homes, home 

taSSn Z r°’' moB-made envmiameal 

Sidf S »' Ihe natarol envuoament as they 

hiZor CsS. “"“S'”'”', foods, texhies. aad rotor 

students learo'to aJp.ee.aftS 

shlls of hooiemafan^ perfomung the arts and 

^ fo/-. not he wd.. 

fo towa’rt" 

o^atoanu, die ol ^L’e^^hV^Sre" 


1* ASKING THE STUDENTS Wiikf 
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2 pRoviDiNc opponTUjvmEs ron students to judge qualities 
a visit a museum 
b Visit a home 

c )udge pictures of rooms for such aspects as co’or harmony and 
furniture design 

d choose appropriate accessories to wear on vanous occasions 
e select table ware for certain settings 

3 OBSERVINC ACTIVlllES DJ SITUATIONS WUEBE APPRECIATIONS MIGHT 
BE REFLECTED IN STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

a cunosity a student shows about his environment or studies 
b books and magazines a student reads 

c creative efforts of students where they can apply ideas irom 
what they have read or observed 

These suggestions will provide indications of where your students 
are m appreciation You can help them make judgments about their 
levels of satisfaction m these areas 

Attitudes 

Behavior gives some indication of a persons attitude^ but a teacher 
cannot be satisfied with this outward manifestation for two reasons 
( 1 ) A student may act contraiy to his professed attitudes when he feels 
pressures from his social group (2) A student may behave m a manner 
inconsistent with his expressed attitudes without realizmg that he is 
mconsistent Attitudes might be defined as a state of readiness to re- 
act toward individuals situations or objects The manner m which 
one acts may be mfiuenced by social pressures specific charactenstics 
of the particular situation moral standmds emotions or other complex 
elements Attitudes may change as a person grows older as he acquires 
knowledge or as bis environment changes 
When selecting or constructuig attitude scales a teacher should 
remember that attitude scores are not vabd for gradmg purposes State 
ments should be applicable for the cultural group in which they are 
used and they should be debatable Persons with diSenng views should 
respond differently Statements that are poorly phrased that contain 
unfamiliar words or that are subject to more than one interpretation 
will not differentiate satisfactorily between persons with opposmg 
views The most desirable choice should vary in position — part of the 
time it might be a statement with which the students should agree 
while part of the tune it should be one with which they should disagree 
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104 

90 

78 

60 

50 


Several methods of measuring atbtudes might be useful m home 
economics educabon A few of the common approaches are illustrated. 

1. METHOD OF EQUAL-APPEAHD.C INTERVALS, HciTmgtOn deVClopcd a 
senes of five athtude scales on family Uvmg using the Thurstone 
method of equal appearing intervals Hundreds of statemenU express- 
mg vanous beliefs regarding personal, family, and commumty relaUons 
were wntten by teachers Selected items were submitted to forty five 
judges who placed each statement m one of eleven piles, ranging from 
the most favorable to the least favorable atbtudes toward family and 
livmg li tie judges vaned considerably m their ratings, an 
nem was discarded as ambiguous The median ot the judges’ ribnes 
bec^e the scale value of an item Items illusttatmg the vLous s(Je 
posibons from Herrmgtons Standards of Home Li/I include =‘ 

4 K'!?' n stimulaung 

20 A chid ISd r>' 

-- tcb advrce to 

3 8 46 S a'^iSSy 

aK”*" “*>' '■»"» >^= care of her own 

group by havmg 

with whil he^agrem *>'= 

beliefs are consistent, his responses TlT' “ ‘ndividuars 

values If an individual's response *'Cpresent items of similar scale 

positions, his atbtudes probabIvTcnoT' ‘”'0'' several scale 
scde 1 , not foncbonmg weU term the athhide 

* rating scale. 

the sludeat, iniLcale the^ertCTt ^ statements and 

with each Item. they agree or disagree 

Syracuse "< «‘mrd 0„p,„ A 
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Example Atiiludes Toward Personal and Famili/ Living‘s 
Directions We are attempting to find out how you feel about your 
self, your family, and your Inends Your answers will be treat’d with 
the strictest confidence so please feel free to give honest replies 
You are to indicato the ext nt to which you agree with each statement 
Read each statement and decide how you feel about it Then mark 
your answer on the space provided on your answer sheet 

1 2 3 4 5 

If you strongly agree, blacken the 
space under 1 | 

If you agree, blaclcea the space 

under Z | 

If you are undecided or uncertain, 

blacken the space under 3 | 

If you disagree, blacken the space 
under 4 I 

If you strongly disagree, blacken 
&e space under 5 | 

Examples of Statements 

1 Children should be paid for work 

they do around the house 

2 A devoted mother has no tune for 

her soaal hfe 

b Remmers and Stedman sunplified this approach in their atti 
tude inventory. Bring ng Up Children Their directions were as 
follows 

On the back of this booklet you will find 45 statements that de- 
scribe different things children do and different ways of handling 
children Read each statement very carefully to decide whether you 
agree or disagree with it 

If you agree with the statement mark an X m the box under YES 
If you do NOT agree with the statement mark an X in the box 
under NO 

Try to mark either YES or NO for each statement 
If you really don t Icnow whether you agree or disagree mark an 
X m the box under the guestion mark 

1 A child should be given an opportunity to assist in the selection 
of his clothing 

2 Praise is more effective than blame in dealing with children 

“ Attitudes Toward Personal and Fami^ L^e Texas Cooperative Youth Study 
1956 (CYS — Part I Conssts of approximately 100 statemeats similar to these ) 

** H H Remmers and Louise A Stedman Bringing Up Children An Intieniory 
of Attitudes Chicago Saeace Research Assocutes 2954 Form A. 
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c Another type of evaluation asks the students to express their 
athtudes about the effectiveness of various ways of handUue a 
problem ** 'fa 

She Will cry if the hght 
go m"1 dark ^oes to sleep aS she wjl Lt 

What do you flunk of these methods of tieahog the problem? 

1 Let her eo'm the dark miU °°°‘* 

she gets used to it 

2 Treat her fear h^tly as un ”■ — — — 

important 

3 Talk to her about why she ~ ~~ — - 

is afraid ’ 

4 Force her to go into dark 

rooms to get accustomed to 

the dark 

5 Scold and shame her for be 

ing so siJIy 

'h^ltthtr'^*'^'*" 3 — 

sonteoee°ttlJ^,^“™™j m'teL*®°f f 1“.”''’“ tncomplete 
the foUowmg ts “g family Lfe Among these are 

I want my future wife to he 

the studeuts trdlvetap'^“to™‘^“ “ tumulus for 

“fttmctured s.tualron Ld t> ftur'y 

“tJ a chdd two young ehildrL ™ m 

2= students write a story abo“t If’"”* dhfld 
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S. OBSERVATIONS AND S£LF>B£PORTs. The USB of obseivabons and self- 
reports, described m Chapter 5, is helpful also m studying the alti- 
tudes of students However, since the usual method of writmg anec- 
dotal records is very time consummg, you might like to tiy an adapta- 
tion One suggestion is to have the students wnte anecdotes of their 
own behavior and attitudes The teacher might suggest cnt cal in- 
cidents which she feels would reveal the students’ behavior and feel 
iogs Exam ples of questions that might be used m a clothing class 
are. ** 

1 Do you ever sew at home? If so, tell what you have made. 

2 Descnbe an incident in which you observed safety rules 

3 Descnbe the way m which you began work when you entered the 
classroom yesterday 

4. Descnbe a situation and yoiir leactioo to it in which you had to np 
some sbtching out, or had to start over on some phase of a sewing 
project 

S vVhat do you do when you do not understand a step m the sewmg 
procedure of the project oa which you are worhng? Descnbe a par- 
ticular incident 

Interests 

Interest is a feeling of hkmg or enjoying The difference between 
attitudes and interests was suounanzed by Gerbench in this way 
“Attitudes are expressions of beliefs, whereas mterests are expressions 
of feelings’*^* Knowledge and interest are related horn two stand- 
points (1) People tend to be interested m something about which 
th^ have some Imowledge, and (2) Interest may stimulate a person 
to seek further knowledge about something 

Many of the methods for measunng altitudes can apply also to the 
evaluation of mterests However, no further discussion will be devoted 
to these methods Two approaches that may be worthy of consideration 
here mvolve a relationship between interests and some other factor 
or factors 

L iSTESESXy KSOwiEvcE, AKO NEED. A checklist for pjanning the 
home economics program encourages the students to broaden their 

“Marla Stone, Evaluation m B7 Clothing Unpublished report. University of 
California, Los Angeles 1957 

"J Raymond Gerbench Specimen Obfcctivo Teft llemt New York Longmans 
Crcen, 1956, p 21 
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interests as well as to deepen them All areas of home ecxinamics edu- 
cation have been included m the one prepared by Michigan State 
University but only a few statements are shown here for illiistrahve 
purposes 

classes In ^st column to the nght, labeled. Have studied wnte “X” d 

Child Care and Guidance 
Homemakmg Can Help Me to Do 

1 Understand the dutS^f a habvsine, “"cstnihed Want to study 

2 Construct suitable play materials £or ^ 

chudreiL 

pomfwStpt“izl1Sn.™““d^ o-addihonal 

Sr not they Jut Tstdraem ^ whether 

group, you might stress iat the sliidenrAn” M * Um checkhsl to a 

need to be able to do m their ntesmt **'““l‘* consider what they 

hire needs might be when thm h!^l^ 

family As they check items Zt Uiey'vMT't’*'’?' 

mteipiet tins tn include both mteresb aTd n d ^ ^'i 

proach would be to add a third ss„i ^ ^ alternative ap- 

-IVant to study.- ‘Need to sl^^“'"°“ “ 'Heve studied^- 

devised to help students analyr, ih^"”*,™’* checklist was 

needs from thiLstandpomr r “ “i ^ermine their 



U^veim,. ■ 
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Ai^er each auesbon according to your degree of opportunity, interest, 
or mtonnabon Place the number only on your answer sheet Fmisb all three 
answers to each quesbon before proceeding to the next one 


Opportunity 
3 — I have much 
2—1 have some 
1— I have httle 
0 — I have no 


Interest 

3 — I have much 
2— 'I have some 
1 — I have liltJe 
0— I have no 


Information 
3—1 have much 
2 — have some 
1 — I have little 
0 — I have no 


MARKETING 

Do I 

1 Buy at chain stores? 

2 Buy meat? 

3 Select fresh fruits? 

4 Read labels on canned goods? 

5 Know kinds of cereals? 

6 Buy frozen foods? 


Voluea 

Values are mobvatmg forces that influence the choices one malces 
Fleck pointed out “values are almost invariably associated with 
goals " Further, she emphasized that the teacher should endeavor to 
be sensitive to the values a student holds and to respect these values 
At the same tune, she should help the students determme the relabve 
importance of their values on their conduct and see the consequences 
of cherishing certain ideas or possessions As a teacher, you xnay help 
your students to set values consistent with a -workable philosophy of 
life 

Cutlers study of personal and family values influencing the selecbon 
of a home used the techzuque of patted comparisons She introduced 
ten basic home values ‘‘beauty, comforb convenience, location, health, 
personal interests, privacy, safety, friendship acbvibes, and economy * ** 
In the first part of the test, the respondents (who were adults) placed 
the ten values in rank order on the basis of the “first thought” or 
verbalized pattern of values Then the respondents read a desenphon 
of each value, such as the one on page 332 

** Hennetta Fleck How to Evaluate Students Bloomington, HI. McKnight and 
McKnight 1953, pp 23-27 

" Virginia F Cutler, Permnal and Famdy Values in the Choice of a Home 
Comcfl t/^niversity Agncultural Experiment Sutoa Bulietia, November 1947, pp 
6-21 (OutofpnnL) 
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Thu u a beaubfu] home It has mce colors and good design. It u good to 
look at both inside and outside, and fits in uitb the surroundings You may 
not have much chance to carry on your hobbies and may not have muca 
pnvacy but it u very beaubfuL** 

Following this, each word was paired with each other word and the 
mdividual was asked to mdicate his preference m each of the 43 pairs. 
For example “ 


l-u ^ hj»M It ha, race color, and good design. It is good 

to look at both inside and outside ^ ° 


\\hen tin, of the tert »■„ completed, a score seas obtamed for 
achjt *e values indicating the mdrsndual, -functional pattern of 
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T’ra'S” "“J'“hoa that have 

should be careful to select a vanM« a«cnbed. However you 
help both jour students and yo^secur^iSom ^ methods tirat svffl 
progress Amone the wav^ m u i for evaluatinz 

tollSvrag ® «alnahon can sen-e you are th? 

1. CURKlCULUar FtdlXXUhC Ynit 

interests and hiowledge to helndSL®'''u'"'^ eieddists of 

be racluded at each |ade Irael taZr 
needs »d abihhcs ^ 

IS suited to their grade level and at Ih ^ ^ ® program that 

mteiests and capabihhes ' bme adapted to their 

i MOTIVATIOS OF m.TJFVT« V., 

students to want to learn and to Sn”' ‘’'“'f 

leannng But, as a teacher, you sho!dd ^ n^nsibiliiy for thera own 

mitetandmg of how much to e^ ofa ^ 

realistic for various mdividuals * student and what goals are 


"Cutler loe at 
* Cutler he ea 
" Cutler he cit 
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Through diagnosing the spedfic learning difficulties of individuals, 
you can learn the areas where a student needs further help. Also, 
through discovering the successes of an individual and giving com- 
mendation for the student’s effort and success, you can stimulate 
further effort 

From a diagnostic study of the class performance, you can determine 
'vhat areas should be given extra attention. When the majority of the 
class does not come up to your expectation, you may want to revise and 
improve your teaching methods. 

You may be very subde in stimulating students to learn merely by 
using a rigid evaluation program. Students tend to work harder for 
teachers who demand that they leam and apply their learnings. They 
also have tendencies to study particularly those things on which they 
expect to be evaluated. 

3. EFixcrrvE cboupinc. By using a variety of evaluation techniques, 
you can leam specific ways in which your students differ. Fox some 
phases of instruction you might wish to divide the class into small 
groups, with students of similar abOity working together. Then you 
can adjust the instruction to the ability level of each group, and Uius 
accommodate students of alt ability levels. 

On certain occasions, you might find that students can leam more 
effectively if they have an opportunity to work with others of some- 
what different background or ability. From a careful study of socio- 
metric and other types of data, you can determine which grouping 
might be most functional. 

4. STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION. If you believe that students should 
share in planning the aims for their home economics courses, you 
should also permit them to share in evaluating their progress. Students 
who are given the opportunity to use self-checking devices may gain 
interest in improving and begin to grow in the ability to direct their 
own learning. 

In their self-evaluation, some students may use their own level of 
aspiration as a standard. Individuak frequently set goab that are un- 
realistic for them to attain; to prevent continuous feelings of failure, 
these students must learn to compare their achievement with the 
standards of others. 

Travers indicated another difficulty that arises when students evalu- 
ate their own achievement. It stems from the fact that individuals gen- 
erally have little insight into their own behavior. They tend to rate 
themselves too high on desirable qualities and too low on undesirable 
qualities. Students gain understandmg of themselves through oppor- 
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tunities 'for prolonged and personal contact with another In an at- 
mosphere of permissiveness "** 

Your responsibilities as a Icaclier include (1) mstrucUne the stu- 
dents atout the proper use of self evaluation techniques, (2) recoc- 
nizing that student judgments may not be valid when compared with 
your jud^enl (3) discovering wliicli students consistently over- 
‘i"'* “““‘mil)' undcicsUmate llicir 

5 ™p„ovrMci OP EPAuuAnov o.mox,caj. An ,lcm analyns o( 
tto ^ “ part of 

be staled as standards for nr. acci^nMW t P"" 
too easy to function effectively dan Sr ganeral. an item u 

answer it correctly However Lrlain?rri^' ° students 

want to include them on a test tost tn tv. f ** might 

learned them Too many eSt Kw*" ’“^'y ev^one L 

matmg power When J,tei is^dSl I?!!!" ‘'“crim 

the students can answer u correctlv vot. 

causes the dimculbes students espeJence V "Itat 

pruve the item befote usin, ,i ap™"“ “"glU tahe steps to im 
to Ideal, albeit seldom aLn4 is io!°ih’'^ '“‘"‘*‘"8 “e*'''*’ 

‘“I'e approximately OT per cmi' 'l‘®eulty level of 

tern dne„„,„m„„ „ 


™>ligroupsofahund,ed‘ 


O’— e- o ouuiired or more Ye, ~ "“I’toall groups than it is 
ly taking the following steps a rough eshmate 

highest to the lowest total 


“ «,T“’‘=P“P'tsinu,derfn,mthe 

p,oS,mely"^ 2 rtoM‘'p‘, 7 ,^^“ “ f"l>" tepresentmg ap 
TaUy the incorrect re^nse, of ^rh “ extreme 

M w T„v.„ ,, * “PP“ 8toup 
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d TaJJy the incorrect responses of each person in the lower group 

e Subtract the number of mcoiT«;t responses and omitted answers 
from the total number of persons m each group to obtam the num 
ber of correct responses 

f Convert the number of correct responses to percentages 

g Obtain a rough estimate of the discriminating ability of the items 
as follows 

Acceptable When the students with high scores generally obtain a 
correct answer and the students with low scores generally answer m- 
correctly, an item has high discnminatmg abihty The difference be- 
tween the two groups should be over 15 or 20 per cent for items to be 
considered acceptable 

Wcfljt If an item was answered correctly by less than IS or 20 per 
cent more of the students m the high group than in the low group, it 
has bttle discriminating value and should be examined for ways of 
strengthening it 

Not ducnmmatmg If the same per cent of students m the high and 
low groups answered on item correctly, the item does not discnmmate 
between students who possess the loiowledge and those who do not 

Negative If a higher per cent of the students m the low group than 
in the high group answered an item correctly, the item is poor— it u 
operating m reverse 

6. GBADES AND REPORT CARDS You Can be mucb fairer m assigning 
grades if you use letter grades rather than per cents, since you will 
have to distinguish only five leveb of ability rather than 100 levels 
Even then you need to think about what the grade stands for Are you 
concerned with bow the student measures up to an absolute standard? 
Are you evaluating a student’s status in relation to the rest of the class? 
Or, are you considermg each students progress m relation to his own 
ability? 

When a teacher has decided the bases for determmmg grades, vanous 
procedures may then be used Sometimes a teacher weights each test 
before it is given The raw scores are then combined and the resulting 
total score is used as the basis for determmmg a final grade For ex- 
ample, she might give 4 short tests dunng a semester and each test 
contributes 25 points to the total score She feels that the final examma 
tion should count another lOOpomts, making a composite possible score 
of 200 points This technique overlooks the differences m difficulty of 
the vanous tests 
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CONVEBSION OF RANKS TO NORilAUZED STANDARD SCORES 
Number of persons raniced 


30 31 32 33 34 35 3S 
71 71 71 71 71 71 71 72 72 72 72 
666a 66 68eeere767e76r67 
63 63 e3e464&4&1646163eS 
61 61 62 G2 £2 £2 02 62 £3 €3 63 

S9 60 60 GO 60 61 61 61 61 61 62 

S3 53 S9S9S9S9S9G0 60 60 60 
57 57 57 S3S333SaS9 59 0969 
56 5S5dS7S?57S7S7S3SS5S 
5455S55;S5S6S656S7S7S7 
S35154 5SSSSSSSS6S6S6S6 
S253S3 54&<S4S(SSS36SS5 
51 52 52 53 53 53 S4 54 54 S4 6S 

50 51 51 52 52 S2 53 S3 S3 54 St 

50 SO 50 51 51 52 S2 Si S3 S3 S3 

49 49 so 50 SO 51 51 52 52 52 S2 

43 4S 49 49 SO 50 SO St 51 51 S2 

47 47 43 4S 49 49 S3 SO 50 51 51 

46 46 47 47 43 48 49 49 SO SO SO 

44 4S 46 49 47 46 43 43 49 49 SO 

43 44 4S 4S 46 47 47 43 43 49 49 

42 43 44 4S4S 46 43 47 47 43 43 
41 42 43 43 45 4S 49 46 47 47 46 

39 40 41 42 43 44 4S 45 46 46 47 

37 39 40 41 42 43 44 44 45 46 46 

34 37 3S 40 41 42 43 44 44 45 4S 


37 33 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 

72 72 72 72 72 73 73 73 73 1 

6T63686S6363636S63 3 

63 63 63 65 65 66 66 66 66 3 

62&3 63 646464646464 4 

62 62 62 62 62 62 63 63 63 5 

60*61 61 61 61 61 61 62 62 6 

sdBoeoeoeoeoeoeoei 7 

5359 59 59 59 59 59 60 60 8 

57 53 56 53 53 53 53 ^59 9 

S7 57 S7S7 57SS53SSS3 10 

S6 56 56 56 S6S7S7 57 57 II 

53 55 55 56 56 56 56 56 57 U 

S15t55555SSSS6 53 S6 13 

53S4S4 54SISS55S5S 14 

S3S353S154S4545455 IS 
S2S2 53 53 53 53 54 54 54 13 

51 52 52 52 52 S3 53 S3 53 17 

51 51 51 52 52 52 52 53 S3 IS 

SO SO 51 51 SI 51 52 52 52 19 

49 50 SO so 51 51 51 52 52 20 

49 49 49 SO SO SO 51 51 51 21 

48 43 49 49 49 50 50 50 51 22 

47 43 43 43 49 49 49 SO SO Z3 

47 47 47 43 45 49 49 49 49 S4 

46 46 47 47 43 43 45 49 49 SS 
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Home economics teachers usually find that no single standard can be 
set as an absolute requirement for all students to meet Standards are 
multiple— supenor students should be expected to attain higher stand- 
ards than those reached by the less able students Students m higher 
grades should be expected to produce higher quali^ work than in 
experienced or immature students can do Therefore, the teacher must 
establish varying standards, and she must also determine the minimum 
level that each student shall be expected to achieve before he goes on 
to a new grade level 

Marks should not be used to stimulate a student to do somethmg m 
which he sees no purpose Their primary purpose is to facihtate the 
educahonal development of each student m relahon to his abiUty 
However, marks are also used to inform the parents of the progress 
being made by their children The teacher has an obligation to college 
admissions offices and prospective employers to enable them to have 
confidence in the validity of her grades when used along with other 
grades and test data in makmg predictions about the future success 
of her students 

7. EVALUATION OF YOUB TEACHiNC. The final chapter of this book 
wdl discuss, at greater length, the importance of your self evaluation 
Evaluation is a tool that helps you to improve your teaching One of 
the best ways to determme whether or not you are doing a good job 
of teaching is to think in terms of bow well your students are achieving 
the goals of home economics education as you have defined them for 
your own situation Information that you collect m relation to specific 
home economics teaching gives you the necessaiy data for makmg 
judgments about the degree of goal attainment Also, a well planned 
evaluation program enables you to assemble facts showing the con- 
tributions that a stimulating and broad home economics cumculum 
makes to your community and its families 
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EVALUATING THE SEUING 
FOR LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


la every area of the cumculom and at every level of teaching; the 
classroom environment and organization can contnbute to effective 
teaching Home economics education benefits particularly from an 
appropnate setting — one whidi provides a homeliJce atmosphere and is 
m keeping with the socio economic levels of the community Since the 
needs of various communities' differ, no single set of standards can be 
established for evaluating the home economics depaitment.Schools m 
some communibes should come close to fulfilhng most of tlie ideals 
discussed ui this chapter if they are to meet the needs of the growing 
number of famihes in the upper middle or high mcome brackets How 
ever, schools m communities that are less privileged should stnve for 
goals that are realistic for their communities 
This chapter will present suggestions for evaluating the space and 
equipment for teaching home economics courses, the management of 
the busmess affairs of the department, and the student behavior that 
contributes to the accomplishinent of the departmental goals 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT IN PROMOTING LEARNING 

The space and equipment that are provided for the teachmg of home 
economics contnbute to or detract from the attainment of the depart 
mental goals Simple, attractive, and up to date furnishings can sUmu 
late interest in taking home economics Satisfying experiences m a con 
venient and beautiful room may help students to develop appreciation 
for beauty and encourage them to try to make their homes more 
livable and attracbve Students may be able to see ways of carrymg 
341 
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over thew school inslrucboa to their homes if the s^dards set hy the 
school axe possible to achieve by the majonty of homes m the c»m- 


“Sach pointed out wisely that the pnmaiy purpose of home ^ 
nonucs instruction “should be the improvement of people rather than 
die producbon of things ” The home economics teacher needs to under- 
stand and make clear to her administrator and community m^bers 
that the home economics department is not intended to be a model 
of perfecUon" but is rather a “settmg for learning" With this basic 
phdosophy, the teacher should guide each class m making some con- 
tribution to the “aesthetic enjoyment" of the department * 

In evaluating the setting ol your home economics department or 
room, you might consider four major factors (1) how effectively it 
lends itself to various teaching purposes and techmques, (2) how 
flexible It will be as new needs arise in the future, (3) whether its 
standards are attainable in the community, and (4) how well it pre- 
sents a homelike atmosphere Tlie following questions will guide you 
m evaluating the present status of your department and m deter- 
mining possible duectiaas m whi^ to umrk for improvement. 


How NVeU Does the Physical Environment of the Home Econooucs 
Department Contribute to ESecUve Teaching? * 

1 is TUB LOCATION Or THE DErAaTMENT SUITABLE? 

a Is the department located conveniently for the dehveiy of supplies 
and equipment? 

h b the department accessible for sdiool and community groups who 
may need to use the Sacdilies'^ 

c Are all of the rooms m the department adjacent or housed as a unit? 
d b the department located near the other school acbvibes? 

Z. ABE ASE0UA7X SPACE AND EQUIPMENT PaOVISED? 

a Are the facilities adequate for the size of classes that will be using 
the rooms? ° 

b Are there enough rooms for the number of home economics teachers 
and classes who will need dassrooms? 
c ^ the v^rk areas huge enou^ with free passage between them, 
but no traffic throu^ them’ 

wdedforf of home economics education pro- 

e Are most of the fadlibes used effectively a large portion of the tune? 
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f Are the rooms flexible and expandible to provide for more teachers 
and classes if increased enxoDmenl is estimated? 
g Are the facilibes suited to the age levels that will be served m die 
school and community? 

3. DOES THE DEPARTMENT HAVE A HOMELIXE SETTINC? 
a Are the rooms well proportioned? 

b Do the rooms have attractive, well'chosen badcground colors? 
c Are the walls and ceilings clean and in good repair? 
d Are the flnishes suitable for the various work centers? 
e Do the rooms and their funushmgs demonstrate good use of color, 
Ime, fonn, and texture? 

/ Are the furnishings durable and easy to cate for under hard and con 
stant use? 

g Does the department provide for flexibility in the arTangcmeat and 
use of the space and furnishings? 

h Is the department m keepmg with the economic levels of homes in the 
commumty? 

i Is a hvmg and-dirung center provided to accommodate an entire class 
for experiences in home furnishing, care of the home, and social and 
family living? 

4 IS A HEALTHY AND SAFE ATMOSPHERE MAmTAD^O IN THE DEPARTMENT^ 
a Is the natural and artificial lighting adequate for all activities? 
b Are the windows shaded to prevent glare? 
e Are screens and outside doors used where they are necessaiy? 
d Are the ventilation and heating easily controlled? 
e Are the beating and fresh air evenly distributed? 
f Is the hot water supply sufficient? 

g Are running water, soap, paper towels, and a waste basket available 
in each classroom where students carry on actnities? 
h Are the floors comfortable to stand on, quiet when people walk, easy 
to clean and kept in good repair? 

{ Are the rooms soundproofed? 

f Is adequate provision made for the refrigeration of food and sanitary 
disposM of garbage? 

k Are there adequate facilities for washing and drying towels, aprons, 
and other materials used m the dassroom? 

I Are the heights of workmg surfaces, tables, and chairs suitable for 
the students? 

m Have safety precautions been taken? 

n Is a re^larfy serviced fire extinguisher of adequate size available 
readily in all parts of the department? 

5 DOES THE DEPARTMENT PROVIDE A SITUATION THAT IS CONDUCIVE TO GOOD 
TEACHING? 

a Are the chalkboards and tackboards adequate in size, located where 
all students can see them, and of good background color? 
b Are open shelves and decorative centers provided as centers of 
mterest? 

c Is a display center available m the comdor and/or home economics 
room? 
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J Me boob, maga».cA, and pamphlet, easily boated and aeo«..bIe 
e 'l° cquinmenl teadJy a.adable and tan the room, be 

f Me^the'elKmS outlets well pla^ md sulBcient m j j 

I Are movable tables and comtortabte obur. “vatbble for 
% Ate various types el equipment. leptescnung dideient cost teseii. 
ntovided to broaden the studenu’ e.pKienccir e . 

i is all equipment ehtclted teBdarly and Icpt m proper wotlimg eon- 

f Is a teachers work center provided with a desk, chair, and 61es7 
k Can supervision be given easily to each work area? 

I Is a demonstralion center provided? , , , 

m Is space provided for teacher pupil conferences and lot discussions 
by small groups of students? 
n Is a discussion area available foe an entire class? 

0 Is an outdoor bving area provided, where practical? 
p Is a lauiidry center, with a washing machine and drier, provided? 
q Does the clothing center provide 

I a unit arrangement of equipment including a work table with tote 
trays, sewing mac^ne, and ironing equipment? 

2. a private dressing area? 

3 a full length tnple mirror and space for instrucbon on fitting 
garments? 

r Does the food and nutnooo center provide 

1 a unit arrangement for meal planning, preparation, and service 
including a ranee counter space, cabinets, sink, table, chairs, and 
equipment for family meals? 

2. a demonstration unit equipped with a mechanical dishwasher, 
prbap disposal, and relngerator with adequate space for frozen 

* Are arrangements possible for a play school to be set up m the home 
economics department or for experiences with young children to be 
obtained elsewhere? 

6 I* AOEQUATC AND WELL'PLANNED STOKACE SFACS: PEOVIPED? 

a Does the teacher have storage space fox her personal belongings such 
as wiaps, personal articles, and files? 
b Is adequate storage space available for students’ personal belongings 
such as wraps, books, and purses? 

c Can ms^ctional matenak be filed easily where they arc readily ac- 
cessible? books, pamphlets ^arts, exhibits, models, post 

ers, construction, flannel board, him stops, and slides } 
d Has well planned slorara space been provided for cleaning equipment 
and suppLes? (Eiampter brooms, mops, dust pans, dust cloths! wax, 
poiisti, and vacuum cleaner ) 

' ikST? natemis Ihst are used m chM Oud^? 

tEiemples toys, baby doB, layette, bassinet, bathing and feeding 
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/ Are the supplies for the study of ciothng stored conveniently? (Ei 
amples garments under Lonstructmn, finished garments, pressing 
equipment — portable ironing boards, irons, pressing boards, cloths, 
distilled water, small sewing equipment and supplies ) 

g Has storage space been planned for the supphes and equipment neces- 
sary to teach food and nutntton? {Examples refrigeration for fresh 
and frozen foods, ventilated bins for citrus fruits and root vegetables, 
large containers lor staples, seldom used equipment — large kettles, 
cannmg equipment, ice cream freezers, punch bowls and cups, tea 
and coffee service, trays, electrical appliances, pressure saucepan, 
extra equipment as replacements for unit kitchens, garbage can 
and/or disposal, table Imens and paper goods, and aprons } 

h Has provision been made for storing the materials used in teaching 
home care of the sick? (Examples bed, bedding, pillows, linens, first 
aid kit and/or medicine cabmet ) 

1 Are the home furnishings supphes and equipment Included in the 
storage space? (Examples tool^ work bench, saw horses, spnngs 
batbng, webbing, paints, removers, stains brushes, sandpaper, fumi 
hire being renovated, curtain, drapeiy, and upholsteiy fabncs, samples 
of fioor coverings, w^l paper, and wood fim^rnes, art objects, pictures, 
and Bower containers ) 

/ Has provision been made for the eqiupment needed m the study of 
social and familp living (Examplas card tables and folding chairs, 
dimng table leaves, hasso^ and/or cushions for addibonai seating 
space, and guests’ wraps ) 

As you examine your department m bght of the preceding standards, 
you will very likely realize that it is far from perfect Even one of the 
newer departments, which seems to be ideal m providmg everything 
that might be desired, must change as the home economics program 
grows One mark of an alert teacher is a changmg department As 
new needs anse, she rearranges or adds to her department A well- 
planned department is the result of cooperative efforts of many people 
over a long period of time Addmg something new to the department 
because it is fashionable shows a lack of imderstandmg of the need 
for long range planning Techmques of good management, which wdl 
be presented m the following section, enable a teacher to evaluate 
and plan for present and future needs 

MANAGEMENT FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

Management has been defined as “the process of realizing values and 
goals through the effective use of human and matenal resources As 

* Margaret R Goodyear and MJdrcd Chapm Hohr, Managing for Effective Uo. 
ing New York Wdey, 1934, p 3 
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the teacher and students work out plans for managurg the various 

TABLE 13 
Map of Values • 


Values held by college 

studen ts 

“Belonging” 

Cunosity 

Effectiveness 

Entertainment 

Fairness 

Family tradibcn 

Noselty 

Professional tradition 
Social status 
Spontaneity 


Values held |Qintly by bot h 

Ambition to improve one's 

position 

Beauty 

Comfort 

Contribution made by ibe 

bomemaker 

Cooperation 

ST'S?”' 

of fulfilling individual needs 
Health 

Importance of the individual 

Knowledge 

Love and affection 

Recognition 

Recreahon 

Secunly 


Values held by faculty 
_ membe rs 
Efficiency 
Enjoyment of work 
Family tiadibon 
Order 
Planning 

Professional tradihon 

Self-evaluation 

Slolls 


“>y •! sludents are°ir!^‘’'' J°“' “““"miK departs 

“=« resources arc used to obtam 
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the maxunum goal attainment with the least expenditure of human 
and matenal resources Choice malung is complex because teachers 
and students may hold different values, may be motivated toward 
expressmg the same value in different kinds of goals, or may consider 
different kinds of alternatives Then, too, students and teachers vary as 
to the amount of a resource they are willing to allocate to a home eco- 
nomics class goal and as to the degree of responsibihty they are willing 
to assume concerning the consequence of a particular choice 

Social forces affecting family life exert their influence toward and 
agamst change, adding a further compUcating factor as a teacher tries 
to develop effective ways of managing a home economics department 
For example, technological advances affect the eqmpment and prod 
ucts that are used on homes, yet, the school way have made previous 
heavy mvestments in equipment and appliances Changmg concepts 
of men’s and women’s roles are evolving, yet, the home economies 
teacher may be confronted with perfeebomst standards She may feel 
that becommg flexible m standards leads to informality, and that this 
may be interpreted as harness Just as the homemaker Ends that her 
role expectations are no longer dear cut, so does the home economics 
teacher Although Amencan society is wilhng to accept and, m fact, 
promotes change m matenal aspects, change m home practices that are 
a part of an underlying value system is not as easily accepted Because 
the home economics teacher is more concerned with the mtangible 
aspects of family living than she is with the matenal aspects, managing 
her teaching environment to achieve these goals presents a challenge 
These and other forces, which were outlmed by Crandall, must be 
taken into considerabon as a teacher makes decisions that will affect 
the management of the home economics department* 

The home economics teacher is the chief decision maker in her realm 
of operabon — the home economics classroom Although some decisions, 
such as just what resources are available to her and how they shall 
be allocated, are determmed by other school authonbes, generally she 
makes the crucial decisions of managing the teaching environweat for 
her students durmg the tunes th^ are m her classes Whether or not 
she parbcipates m the "doing” aspects of operating her classroom, she 
does “manage” so that parbcular learnings do take place 

Paolucci’s study of “Decision making m Relabon to Management m 
Classes of Home Economics by Begmmng Teachers” revealed that be 
ginning teachers vaned m the number of decisions with which they 

‘ Elizabeth W Crandell, “Home Nfanagemait aad a Theory ot Chaa^g.” Jour^ 
nal of Home Economics, 51 347, May 1959 
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were confronted but that their decisions centered around similar types 
of problems Included among their managerial decisions were "how to 
matenals, and equipment” “use of 
time, money,” "interruptions* “discipline " and "what to teach ” Ease 
in reaching a closure was determined by the amount of knowledge, 
skill information, and past experience of the teaclier as well as by the 
number „[ pnss.hlc altcrnnuvns and .l,e certamty of oonscqncncea 
afforded by the situation raetors that contnbnted to satisfacUon lit 
r'° approval, aohievement, conform 

smn ™bn™tT“ =V=nenccd when deci 

achieveme„\lackofsLess?SrL:f;“r^^ 

the financial management of the h equipment, 

ffhn, of - 

Care of the Heme Econe^cs Room and Its Equipment 

cleanliness and orderliness Yon m hF /“ ""PO'tant aspects 

Yaurstedentsusmgth^fSirqSL^^^^^^ 

1 'J'Je! needs to be done? 

firs 

■" --lepm, CpiT' ■” ■" 

P-olurc. -Deuaoa ^ 1 ^ "**'*"^ 

in Classes o£ 
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being flexible and adjusting tie plans when necessary She should help 
each class to feel that the care of the department is the responsibihty 
—in part, at least — of the class. The more mature classes should be 
given opportumty to develop increasmgly difficult skills and assume 
increased managerial responsibilities The teacher plays an important 
managerial role when she directs the students and others m creatmg 
an environment that is attracbve, orderly, efficient, flexible, and con- 
ducive to work, and m this role she helps students learn to set stand 
ards, to try out alternatives, and to assume responsibihty In f ulfillin g 
her managerial rol^ the teacher supervises the carrying out of a num- 
ber of routine tasks that are necessary parts of everyday hvmg at school 
as well as at home 

Cleanliness 

Before workmg out plans with the students for maintaining the 
cleanliness of your department, you should obtain a clear picture of 
the jarutonal services that your rooms will receive Perhaps the major 
cleaning of floors and walls can be done periodically by the custodians 
while ^ey are cleaning the rest of the school Even though such 
services are avadable, each class should be responsible for leaving the 
room c'ean for the students who use the classroom next In addition 
to leaving the floor clean, the dass should pay attention to tables, 
desks, chairs, sewing machines, shelve, cupboards, chalkboards, and 
wmdow siUs Dish towels and small equipment such as kitchen utensils 
should be cleaned before they are sloretl The refngerator should be 
defrosted and cleaned regularly Leftover foods should be used and 
perishables thrown away The garbage can should be kept clean and 
free from odors Water faucets should be in good condition, so that 
they can be shut off completely, and are not left dnppmg 

Speaal attention should be given to cleanliness and prolecboa of 
fur^hmgs immediately before vacation penods Silver should be 
stored where it will be safe Furniture should be protected. Drapenes 
should be cleaned and stored Foods that utO keep should be placed 
m glass or metal containers 

Other suggestions that might help to prevent unnecessary cleaning 
and to Tnamtn.n high standards of cleardmess m the department are 
the foUowmg 

1 Use plastic trays, smee they are easy to clean when used as sew- 
mg supply drawers 

2 Have a dispenser full of paper cups placed beside each sink, to 
elunmate an accumulation of used dnnkiog glasses 
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3 Tiy to have doplioate equipment, so that honscleepmg toutmes 
parts or equipment promptly, so as to prevent 

‘THat“m?eL^trSr“d'rrSe^ 

and sanitation m rooms where lood is prepared. 


Three guides for mamtaimng an orderly nepartoent are \1) pro- 
vide a deBmte place for every article. (2) keep everything m its place, 
and (3) place suppbes and equipment near where they will be 
These guides apply not only to the large, movable equipment and 
funushings but also to small equipment and illustralive matenals 
In evaluating the degree to which your home economics depart 
ment is orderly, you might consider such points as the following 

1 Are containers labeled and arranged systeroaucally? 

2 Is a place provided near the door for students to leave tbeix 
supplies from other classes? 

3 Do you have a screen to conceal supplies and equipment needed 
for specif projects, so as to elumnate getting them out and putting 
them away? 

4 Do you plan umU of mstruebon so that more than one class can 
use special equipment while it is out? 

5 Do you provide a place to keep instructional materials as they 
are received, and are they hied regularly? 

6 Is a large altracbve pm cushioa hanging near the tackboard for 
pms that are picked up? 

7 Is all of the kitchen equipment from one unit kitchen marked as 
belonging to that unit (such as with colored handles or special paint 
to identify the unit)? 

8 Are tlie alphabet letters for tackboards filed systematically? 

'ioui students can help you work out ways for keeping the home 

economics room attractive and ready for teaching at all tunes To- 
gether you may want to work out a rotating system for accomplish 
mg the little tasks that can be accomplished quickly when all help— 
sttaightening ebaus, returning malcnab to proper places, carme for 
plants cbeclong out reference materials, and the hke Being able to 
make accurate judgments about what can be accomplished during a 
partner cl^s penod will be an important managerial skill for you 
to achieve This wiU require ability on your part to establish time 
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norms, assess the work capacity of your class both as individuals and 
as a whole, and a realistic setting of goals 


hfanagmg the Finances of the Department 

Fmancial management of the home economics department might 
be divided mto four major aspects (1) maiong a financial plan, (2) 
keeping financial record, (3) preparing accounts, and (4) taking 
mventory The following questions will help you to know what factors 
to consider as you develop your financial plans and as you attempt to 
evaluate your progress toward sound busmess procedures 

1 In making the financial plan for the year, did you consider the 
(Z opportumty for students to have a practical experience m finan 

aal management by sharing m the planning? 
b total amount of money available and its adequacy for meetmg 
the needs of the department for the whole year? 
c expenditures of the previous year (or years)? 
d size of each class? 
e grade level of each class? 
f nature and goals of each course? 

g supplies and equipment already available for teaching each 
course? 

h upkeep of the department — ^needs for maintenance, repair, and 
replacement? 

i need for illustrative material and magazme subscnpbons? 
j possibhty of equahzmg the expenditures throughout the 
year by purchasing illustrative materials at tunes v hen other 
expenditures, such as the food purchases, are elabvely 
low? 

k need for providing tcacfamg matenals for all areas of ti home 
economics program? 

I future needs of the department for additions or improve lents? 

2 Do you keep financial records that show for each purchase 
a the nature of the purchase? 

b the amount that was purchased? 
c the date of purchase? 
d from whom the purchase was made? 
e by or [or whom the purchase was made? 

/ a receipt indicating the dale of payment, the person who mac 
the payment, and the method of payment? 
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3 Do you prepwe occoimfs penodically to show the 

a fciias ttiat were available at the begiiming of the penod? 

i anioimt that was budgeted for vanous purposes? 

e actual expenditures that were made in each category? 
i balance on hand at the end of the period? 

4 Do you beep a "running ale" on each article in the department 
and tulle tnvertioTy periodically to show the 
u, name of each article purchased? 
b amount or quantity of each attide that was purchased? 
c date of each purchase? 
d location of each article m the department? 
e amount or quanbty that is on hand at the time of inventory? 
f date of the mventory? 

Fihng Instructional Matenals 

The term instfuctioruil msiettals, as used m this chapter, includes 
the dlustratice materials that are used with or by the students, the 
records of individual and class activities, and the reports on enrollment 
and accomplishments of the department School systems differ in the 
kinds of records they require of home economics depaitmenU The 
sue of a home economics department itself may also be a factor m 
detemuaing the quantity and categories of records that are needed 
Furdiermore, mdividual home economics teachers differ in their in 
terest in record keeping and m their ability to keep up an elaborate 
system of filing instructional mateiiak and reports 
The four mam goals of each home economics teacher should be 
( 1 J a system of filing instrucUoual roalenals that will be simple, clear, 
and convenient, (S) complete records available at all tmes, (3) 
promptness and accuracy m the preparation of all records and reports, 
and (4) assumption by the students of management responsibility 
(this you accomplish by letting them share as much as possible m 
the planning and utilizing of the instnichonal materials) 

Imtnictoiiia luBtenBls may be filed m a vanety of cootameis such 
^ MaoJa folders Urge envelopes, \«tet file boxes, eaidboaid cartons, 
libiaiy bulletin boxes and secuonal Stag cases The durability and 
espeme of the contamer, and the ease of using the filed mateiiak 
factors that should be coosideied in selecting the method of 
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IllitstraUve materials 

You will need to develop a system of headings that ^11 be most 
useful for your department Ostler and Carleton found the foUowing 
list suitable for classifymg roatenals on consumer education, wluch 
IS a field tliat cuts across the major areas of home economics You 
may be able to adapt ideas from this list as you develop a flexible 
system to meet the needs of your school * 


Child Care 
Clothing 

Clothing Construchon 
Consumer Economics 
Fabrics 
Foods 

Breakfast, breads, cereals, and flours 

Desserts and candy 

Fruits, vegetables, and salads 

Meat, fish, eggs, and poultry 

MUk and milk products 

NutriUon, menu planning, and purchasmg 

Preservation 

Seasonings and sugars 


Gift Suggesbons 
Good Grooming 
Health and Home Nursing 
Home Fiiniishmgs 
Home Management 
Home Safety 
Home Wiring 
Household Equipment 
Housing 

Marriage and Family Living 
Money Management 
Sewing Equipment 
Table Setting 
Travel 


As you evaluate how quBUow ^ 

illustrative matenals, you might seek answer 

1 Are the students sharing *e 

with the preparauou, and Bled? 

3 Are maternls discarded it they y date? 

thenticity. unsuitable for 

4 Are books that are soiled or w p . ^ pamphlets for 

5 Are there on hand enou^ '3'? ”'„^„rtoo mly oop.os? 

efficient use by the class neiAer for the circulation of 

6 Has an efficient system been arranged for 


suitable Blmg and storage 

models, pictures, posters. projecUou equipment, and him 

•BulhEUea outer and Fredeuca^^W™ Fr„» Bnrean of 

^aS™ t Coi^U (0„, of prmU 
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Student records 

Two major types of mstruchonal records should be kept m the 
home economics department Your classbook provides a permanent 
record of the names of students enrolled m each course, their attend- 
anc^ grades on vanous projecU through the semester, and final erade 
m the course ® 


^ ““dent should be con- 

vramtly H^so )ou have immediale access to the mfomatioa 
^ut the student and her (amdy Chapters 4 and 5 described the 

Z "■ lese 

reirS: h™:^ t sCde“nf " ‘T 

should be Bled m the students petTn^Ld^r 5 !^%, 
parents names and occupations home addr^ct ^ 

Uiat she^sSn;/ d “t'ff, *“ 

pared by the student These inieht helpful mate-ials pre- 

pcnences, qucstionnaues or cheddists tha'i home ex- 

^hident, and a sa„p,.g shide^ts ™Z'cSoa‘‘ 

dnnuoi report* 

podrtVK^ra^p;^;^ - 

reimbursed by the Sute and Federal^ 'Msons Schools that ate 
W emnomie, program, uillnS ''““'■onal 

hurscmcnl is JustiBcd m terms of !h c? evidence that the reim 
;»» Other report. m"y f“ Vocational Edu“ 

S“''i “J'”! Pnnopal, S/oftlie hciTT i,’’>'r"‘= ='hool 

ep itmcnt. Such reports should not be t home economics 

“ndilion and reputation of the school ma^^'^ a hnancial 
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1 Total enroUment dunsg the year 

2 Number who dropped the vanous courses dunng the year 

3 Courses offered and the enrollment in each course 

4 Objectives and content covered m each course and the length of 
tune devoted to each phase 

5 Types of home and/or commum^ experiences completed by the 
students 

6 Number of homes visited by the teacher and evaluations of these 
visits. 

7 Projects that were undertaken cooperabvely with other groups in 
the school or community 

Remember that long after you have left a school your personality 
and effectiveness as a home economics teacher will hve on through 
the records and reports of the home ecoDotmCi department Reports 
have a far reaching induence beyond the school and immediate com 
munity People who may never see your department will make judg 
ments about it on the basis of the reports that you and other teachers 
submit to your local school board to the State Department of Educa 
tion and to the United States Office of Educabon You can help to build 
a good reputation for your department and for the profession of home 
economics by having worthwhile accomplishments to report and by 
reporbng them truthfully and effecbvely 


GUIDING STUDENT BEHAVIOR TOWARD DESIRABEE 
GOALS 

Unbl now this chapter has been couceraed with methods for man 
aging the physical environment so as to make it conducive to leammg 
Another very important part of the learning environment is the social 
setting Student behavior must be directed toward desirable goals or 
the most elaborate physical environment will be wasted ‘‘Disciplme" 
is listed frequently as one of the major problems for a beginning 
teacher Even expenenced teachers feel that they could spend a larger 
portion of their bme m effechve teachmg if they did not have to spend 
so much bme handlmg problems of misbehavior and class intemip 
tions 

This chapter is not designed to give you “tips" or ready made solu 
tons for handling specific types of disc pbnary problems but through 
reading this section you should develop a better understanding of the 
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meaning of “prevcnbve discipline," the importance of good classroom 
Mntrol, and the general principles of guiding student behavior toward 
the accomplishment of class objecUvcs As you apply this basic phdos- 
ophy m your leachuig, you can evaluate how successful you Me in 
prevenhug or deahng with a vanety of behavior problems Aat might 
intetfere with the attainment of home economics obieclivcs 
Hymes has pointed out that children want discipline Basically they 
Mc social beings who need the good wiU and respect of others Vhci^ 

4 w"tre"p?™;H^rsUelsSZ‘‘ft“"“ 7'“'™ 

Snk nr/ob^'cUhm mSfirrrrg "CWdrM mml 

accepted paths md branch out on then oi^7°“‘ 

hcm7e7niTesSrom‘’(l7a'r'- 7 “■ “'<= 

room condiUons that are condueiv ? create and maintain class- 
propnateVniL what ts ap- 

students m the develop4t of self LtS 7 <3) S-Jog 

m meetmg their daily tesponsibdiues and lo cooperate 

drats respect for authonty mpromotinv ina ‘ it '“filing withm stu- 

Good student behavior is iLmed 7 welfare of society, 
ences, often over a long pet,orofto7n variety of speciEe expert- 
techniques may be diflcult to obs^/ disciphnary 

ever, some of the evidences of ’“f f obtecUvely^^Hnw 

7 T ^“7 ‘“watd acceptanS^ “ ““y be seen in 

ra7F““™*=°a“>4™t7d71ht'r“‘ 'hat wtll 

Uke many precautions that heb to „ ^ I economic goals, you 

:?fif^asss== 
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most of these problems in one or more of the following groups (1) 
teacher or student personality factors, or a conflict in human rela 
honships, (2) factors inherent in the classroom environment, and (3) 
the methods of plannmg or teaching that were used 
In evaluating your effectiveness m guiding student behavior and 
enforcing necessary classroom controls, you may find the foUowmg 
questions will help you to ehminate undesirable factors in human 
relationships, in the dassroom atmosphere, and in the teaching meth 
ods, and thereby prevent many problems from arising 

Teacher*Student Relationships 

The rapport that a teacher has with her students can be judged from 
at least two standpoints ( 1 ) what spec fic behaviors and techniques 
the teacher applies in her classroom and m her mformal contacts with 
students, and (2) how the students view the teachers personahty and 
behavior 

1 IN TOUR OEAUNCS WITH TOUR STUDENTS, DO YOU TRY TO 

a provide ways for students to achieve recognition other than 
through self display? 

b build up the ego of each student by giving special jobs, honors, 
or compliments? 

c try to avoid situations m which students feel they have to tell 
lies? 

d use praise more often than cniicism? 
e help to mamtain the morale of the group? 

/ refer individual students to the proper source of help to cor 
rect health problems, physical defects, or nervous instability? 
g take time to listen to their side of the story and their reasons 
for the behavior? 

h obtain all the facts before drawing a conclusion? 
t be consistent in your actions day after day? 
f be impartial and fair to all? 

k work out goals and objectives cooperatively with your stu 
dents? 

I help the students develop self discipline? 

2 IN THEIR RELATIONSHIPS WITH YOU, DO YOUR STUDENTS FIND THAT 
YOU 

a are tolerant friendly, and smeere? 
b maintain an adult reserve of formality? 
c show enthusiasm for your subject? 
d are energetic and possess vitality? 
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e give attenLon to mamlaimng your own good physical condj* 
Uon? 

f have overcome annoying mannerisms? 
g have cultivated a good sense of humor? 
h. use an nSective speaking volco-eino that is low, wilh nch 
tones, and a wide range of pildi? 

/ are courteous, ticatmg students wiUi respect? 
k exercise self control? 

I are firm, but reasonable? 

r r? 10 adnnt when yen make a mistake? 

n kelp students when they need or seek help? 

0 show imUalive and resourcefulness? 
p use good leadership techniques? 
q appear self cenfident? 

o Berthe vLymgahrrJulf;‘SS:r^^^ 


Classroom Environment 

-EntsTapSrtwIlt'S;^^^^^ was disenssed 
»ntabubon toward the developi„Snl^"’i.”r''>’ °« * 

>annng an attraetive room w.ritf ‘''’■avior Mam 

shT'.'”“^ *''‘P P"W“' >k»^ne iIroH'“®r™'“' and 

shdeuts share responsibility forL,us£^?,h”“ I™" """"8 ^‘‘kog 
from^”*” comfort may prevent ® pk/tical condiLons of 

from nnproper heatng Iightat/ Uiat might stem 

<» Riding shiden, hlhaL i® ,“2r '‘n™ '“•'“I- 

“ mlerestmg room Bivme '‘’“““'k is to let them 

Palates, flowers, taekboardf a^nT^iCls"'”" 

Hanning and Teachmg 
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tMchmg methods are additional [actors that may influence student 
behavior As you attempt to guide students toward desirable goals, you 
ought evaluate your planning and teaching by answering such ques 
tions as the following 

1 Do I prepare tlioroughly the aims, motivations, and content for 
each class period? 

2 Do I expect students to be in class with a desire to learn? 

3 Do I expect the class to come to order when I give a quiet signal, 
such as standmg at the front of the room? 

4. Do I begin classwork promptly? 

5 Am I teaching students somethmg worthwhile and challenging? 

6 Do I use methods that enable students to see the relabonship 
between what they are learn ng and their lives outside of school? 

7 Do I explam concisely and clearly what I expect of the students? 

8 Do I present mstruction at the proper level — neither too ad 
vanced nor too elementary? 

9 Do I plan work in the proper sequence so that it is not too dif 
ficult or too fabguing? 

10 Do I show respect for the rouhne daily tasks, and never assign 
them as punishment for misbehavior? 

11 Do I make the course mteresting and gear it to the abilities and 
needs of the students? 

12 Do I readjust the classwork if oecessary or individualize the 
course? 

13 Am I willing to permit orderly conversabon? 

14 Do I let the students help plan rules when they are needed and 
help to maintain an orderly classroom? 

15 Am I showmg consistency in enforang classroom and school 
regulabons? 

16 Do I observe and check the beginnings of discipline problems 
(such as lack of interest, disccoteu^ and misbehavior) before tbqi' 
grow mto senous problems? 

17 Do I always first determine the cause of misbehavior and take 
acbon that is consistent with the cause and suited to the mdividual 
students? 

18 Do I often comphment students for their cooperation and con 
tnbubons to classwork? 

19 Do I let students make decisions? 

20 Do I guide student discussions on such topics as getting along 
with others, being hked. and leadership? 
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21 Do I provide opportuniUcs for direct observation and (or audio- 
visual expenenecs? , 

22 Do I give students opportunity to participate in group projects, 
demonstrations, oral reports. dramalizaUons, panel discussions, or class- 
room management responsibilities? 

23 Am I using a fair system of evaluation and grading? 

In summary, a home economics teacher may be able to provide an 
effective learning environment for her students by giving attention to 
both the physical setting and tlic social psychological atmosphere. Tlic 
adequacy of space and equipment can be assured through a long range 
plan and sound financial management Cooperative planning and shar- 
ing of responsibility for the mamtenance of a homelike atmosphere are 
important factors in guiding students toward desirable behavior and 
the attainment of the goals of the home economics department The 
provision of necessary teaching matcnals and a plan for storing them 
where they will be convenient to use are important m the prevention 
of student misbehavior problems (bat might result from boredom or 
inappropnate illustrative materials To provide an appropriate learn- 
ing envuonment, then, mvolvcs careful management of the depart- 
ment’s resources, adequate facibties, and guidance of student behavior 
in ways that will permit effective use of the department and provide 
for the development of student responsibility 
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THE TEACHER’S 
SELF-EVALUATION 


\ou begin your teaching career, you will be entering a new phase 
of your life where each day’s experiences have three-fold significances 
( 1 ) What you do as a teacher wiU be influenced by the values and 
attitudes you have developed and the previous experiences you have 
had (2) Your attitudes, values, interests, and knowledge will have an 
influence upon >our students and associates (3) Your reactions to 
situations that arise in your daily teaching will help to determine the 
direction of your professional activities m the future One way that 
you can insure a successful career in education for yourself is to be 
Willing to evaluate yourself sincerely and periodically, considering 
what }our goals really are, what resources you have, and what choices 
you must make in order to attain your goals. 

To make an honest self-evaluation, you need to be aware of what 
can reasonably be expected of a beginning teacher Dunng your first 
year or two of teaching you wiU have to make many adjustments Be 
sides working out your own personal and family needs, you must ad- 
just to the needs of your students, Ihcir parents, and your professional 
colleagues As you gam teadung ruytmence, your self evaluation 
should be focused upon the challenges that await the mature and ex- 
perienced teacher If you continue to evaluate yourself in terms of 
what was acceptable when you first entered the teaching profession, 
you will do a great injustice to jourself and to your profession This 
chapter should help you to clarify your goals as a beginning teacher, 
to understand what you should eiqiect as you gam teachmg experience, 
and to see tlie relationship between your individual growth and Uie 
future of the borne economics tcadnng profession. 

301 
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GOALS FOR A BEGINNING TEACHER 

A be^ning teacher m.ght thml about her goab from four stand- 
^mts her studrat^her community, her professional colleagues, and 

™nrt™“' ®°c ‘ ““ of tlioT 

mportance, m fact, educators very blcely would disagree as to their 

thatZsT ‘ however, m 

that ftese four aspects ate closely related For example, a teacher miv 
»m.der her personal life to be enUrely her own busuicTs b« m 
reahty, her rekuonships svith her students and colleagues may reflect 
Lrhr'“°H or feelmgs of fnistrahon Liltlvise the satis 

Coals ui Wotlong With Students 

Hugh/ consider £/ how' 5^7011*0^.'’'^® students develop, you 
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e. Does the home economics ciimculum for my classes develop 
competence in the foUowmg aspects of home Ufe?* 

Planning, preparahon, and service of family meals, food buying, food preser- 
vation and storage, nutntioo 

Selection and arrangement of kitchen and dining room equipment, house 
planning and selection to meet needs of family, home care and arrange 
ment, selection o( {umishin^ and equipment, home improvement care 
and repair of household equipment 

Wardrobe plannmg, selechon and purchase of clothing withm a budget 
plan, construction of clothmg, personal grooming, care and repair of 
clothing and household fabrics, clothing 
Physical growth of children, guiding of children's activibes, physical care 
of children, mental, social and emotional growth of children 
Hand laundry, money management, budgeting and account keeping 
Social relationships, personohty development, management m maintenance 
of family life, home and family relationships 
Safety in the home, family and personal health, home care of the sick 

Community Relationships 

A beginnmg teacher who vvishes to attain good relationships with the 
citizens of her community should remember that her dealings with 
students id her classroom are of utmost importance A teacher who 
sends her students home each day with a sense of accomplishment and 
a knowledge of what they have achieved is building good public rela 
tions with her community 

An understanding of families and family problems, as presented m 
Chapter 4, is basic to building a program that meets the needs of the 
community A begmnmg teacher, as well as an expenenced one, can 
learn muc^ about her community and, at the same time, help others 
learn much about the home economics program by mviting members 
of community organizations to functions where they can observe the 
learning e:qpenences of the students A word of caution nught be given 
at this point Home economics teachers often use "staged perform 
ances," such as fashion shows, teas, and luncheons, for occasions when 
the public IS invited to the department Perhaps such experiences give 
the public a narroiv conception o£ what is done in homo economics 
classes As you plan ways of relating your program to the community, 
try to draw upon your resourcefulness and vast fund of knowledge so 
that community members may see the broad picture of home eco- 
nomics education in its natural setting 
* Gertrude Roslae, The Homemaking Program for Beginning Teachm." Mimeo- 
graphed abstract based on doctors dissertation, Stanford C/ntversity, 19S3. pp 3 
and 4 
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In addition to )our obltgabons as a teacher to develop a program 
s\i\taUlc to >Qut commuaity^ ^ou have responsibilities as a abzen Yoiir 
professional education qualifies )OU to work with other citizens for the 
improscmtot of home and family life m )Our community You should 
be willing to accept your share of community responsibilities, par- 
bcularly those in whi^ you arc especially capable of making a con 
Uibution In your enthusiasm to become acquainted with your com 
munity and to obtain rcco^ition from the community leaders, you 
need to evaluate winch rcsponsibihucs arc most important for the 
improvement of home life and to determine how you can make your 
most effective conbibution to the community If you accept heavy 
responsibilities in your community, you may Gnd that you do not have 
adequate Ume lo prepare for your daily tcaclung Both you and your 
students may suQcr if you allow yourself to become physically or t-mo- 
tionally fatigued from out-of school acbvibcs 
Among the prcscnplions for Imppy teaching given to teachers enter- 
ing U c Patma Public Schools was Uic admombon “Freedom is every- 
bwysiob ^oudontluvetorcyslcr ^ou don t have to vote But what 
would you do if vou couldtit? Non voting is a symptom of civic 
slctping sickness— evidence of anemic unconcern on the part of the 
patient for Known well being “ * As a alizcn who is well educated and 
respected m your community, you have a responsibility to set an ex 
ample by your concern for the preservation of 
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the choice of concentratmg your interests on yo^ area of speato^ 
or o! broadening yws cultural understanding Of course, you wiU need 
to master the subject matter that you will be teaching Neve^clws, 
you may become so highly specialized that you do not see the rela- 
tionship of home economics to other fields A broadentag of your 
interests may help you to converse intelligently wtb your colleagues 
and to make nch contributions to the lives of your students 


CROVTn Nvmi experience 

Although the preceding section gave you a few points to consider 
in evaluating jourseU during your first few years of leaching, >ou 
should realize that Individual teachers differ Occasionally, a teadier m 
her first year is much more mature and accomplished as a teacher than 
one who has had many jears of teaching erpenence No one can make 
a definite list of personal quabUes and teaching experiences that should 
be required o! every beginning teaser Neither can we determine an 
exact cutoff point at which a teadier stops being a beginner and 
should be expected to measure up to standards for an experienced 
teadier The emphasu in this chapter b on teacher self-evaluabon 
Only you wrll be capable of determining your strengths and weak 
nesses at any given time You alone roust accept the challenge to 
continue and direct your Intellectual growth But you, in cooperation 
with your colleagues in home economics and in the teaching profession, 
ha\e a resporoibiLty to advance your profession and to provide com- 
petent teaching for America's children. 

Teaching Competence 

As you gain experience in teadung you will realize that each year 
bfinp new challenges Thirty years of teaching should be tliirty years 
of new and eliallenging eiperienccs rather than one year s w ork taught 
o\cT again thirty times An experienced teacher may need to guard 
agamit becoming careless about disdplme, talking ico much, excessive 
me of personal experiences, re-using lesson plans without evaluaUng 
them and bringing them up to dale, and covering a topic too rapidly 
A committee of educators and laymen In California formuUted a 
italemeni of Fartort in Teaching Competence that sets a high standard 
t7 wfiidi an experienced teacher might ev-aluate lierseU Tlicse factors 
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have been adapted slightly so that you can ask yourself how competent 
you are becoming * 

1 As a director of learning, do I 

a adapt prmoples of eWld growth and development to planning of 
learning activities? 

b plan my teaching learning situation In accord with acceptable prm 
cipics of leammg? 

c demonstrate effective Instructional procedures? 
d utilize adequate evaluation procedures? 

e maintain an effective balance of freedom and security in the class 
room? 

2. As a counselor and guidance worker do I 

a. ublize effecbve procedures for collecbng mformabon about each 
student? 

b use diagnosbe and remedial procedures effeebvely? 
c help the student to understand himself? 
d work effeebvely with the specialized counseling services? 

3 As a mediator of ine culture ao I 

a draw on a scholarly background to enrich cultural growth of 
students? 

b direct individuals and groups to appropriate sigmScant hie apph 
cabon of dassroom teammgr 

c desigu classroom acbvibes to develop student ability and mobvabon 
for ending democrabc solubons to current social problems and rec> 
ogiuzmg and identifying key problems? 
d duect studenb m learning to use those materials from which diey 
will conbnue to learn after leaving school? 
e develop student attitudes and skilb necessary for effecbve parbcipa 
bon m a changing democrabc society? 

/ help my students acquire the values realized as ideals of democracy 
such as mutual respect willingness and ability to cooperate m the 
soJubon of problems and to use intelligence in proWem solving 
goals and standards for effecbve living m our culture? 

4 As a hnk with the community do I 

a utilize available educabon resources of my community m classroom 
procedures? 

b secure cooperabon of parents in school activiUes? 
c assist fay groups in unaeistanding modem edbcaOonP 
d parbcipate m deEnibon and solubon of community problems relat 
mg to educabon? 

5 As a member of the staff do I 

a conbibute to the deEnition of the over all aims of the school? 
b contribute to the develc^ment of a school program to achieve its 
objectives? 

c contribute to the effectiveness of over all school activities? 
d cooperate effectively m the evaluation of the school program? 

• CoTOTTiBSion on Teacher Bducat on Teacher Competence Its Nature and Scape. 

San Francisco California Teachers Assoebbon 1937 pp 32-41 
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b Mntribute to tbe development of professional standards? 
c contribute to die profession through iU organizations? 
d taVe a neisonal respoimbOity for my own professional growtnf 
e act on a systematic philosophy, critically adopted and consistently 
applied? 


A,d\anccd Study 

An important part of your program for self-advancement is >oui 
plan for graduate study Nothing can be mote deadening for students 
than to have a teacher who graduated from college several years ago 
and who considers her education complete If you are to keep up with 
the rapid changes that affect home and family life and if you are to be 
familiar with unproved ways of working with students, you svill need 
to plan for continued study Advanced study might be done in several 
ways, depending upon your objectives and resources You might choose 
to travel liou might attend professional workshops or meetings of 
professional associations You might take luilher college courses to 
broaden your interests or help overcome areas of weakness You might 
plan your graduate program toward a master’s or doctor’s degree An 
advanced degree miglit be taken m some subject matter specialty, m 
home economics education, or in education 
Tlie home economics profession needs qualiBed persons for positions 
of leadership As you gam teaching experience, you may find that you 
have deffnitc ideas as to where you would hke to bo vocationally 5 or 
10 years hence Perhaps you wiU be happy to continue as a junior or 
senior high school home economics teacher, either in the same school 
where you began your teaching career or in a different community 
Perhaps you would like tfic challenge of supervising student teachers 
while you continue as a secondary scliool teacher Maybe you would 
like to lake over admimslralive duties and become the head of your 
department lou might End counselmg or a vice principal s position of 
interest Supervision of teachers for a city, county, or state school sys- 
tem provides another opportunity for you to advance Teachers, re- 
search workers, and extension leaders arc needed for intcmabonal 
service Tlic need for college Imme economics teachers and adminis- 
trators continues to expaiKk You wnll find oulslanding positions in these 
and other fields axe open to cxpuicnc-vd Imnu. cL-unomies teachers who 
have worketl out an appropriate graduate program 
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At. important decrt.on as jou plan a gradnata program rt the cb<« 
mg of the college or umvers.tj that ,s best for >on. The 
Home Economics Association lias recommended 
graduate schools and study tlieir catalogues, you should consider such 
mforaiation as the folloumg * 

1 Henv well prepared arc the faculty uni\ersily 

2. Arc there g(xS library facilities at and near the coDege or um^ers ly 

>ou are considering’ , , rrlatn-elv up to date? 

3 Are the bboratones adequate in »>“ 3" c^ed on’ b iere con 

4 How much home economics rwearch IS being earned on is 

cem for learning about new fin^gs’ nff-red m fields related 

5 Ho^v muai teaching and research 'vorfc is Sichology. and 

to home economics edu«tion-in statistics, education psjchDiogy. 

T wfa, is die reputaucu el the schools rnidergmdua.e pragma, u. die 
area m which you are interested’ students’ 

7 Are suitable housing faciliUw pr<m » tJiey making signifi 

8 ^\'hat are the graduates of the school doing’ Are the^ t 6 
cant contnbubons either m research or admuus po 

Another deeis.en rt whether to ^bnue 
immediately after )Ou have received )o ronesderabons on both 
until >ou hLe had some teaching expenence Consider^ 

I id^t” STt S'eTe SywJi'o f^e't I had 

acquired „ , ^ -nihn^ of school life and would 

\ I felt that I was sbfl geared to the ^ j^^ye 

have fe>ver mental and emobonal adjustments to malce man 

^• 3 “ I SlnT^n. .0 ».s.e Ume «» 

i.dJno„^IjmJy,_I.mght ddBcul. I^er on .0 part wd. die 

financial sccunty of a job m order to return to school 

Semggs waited awhde before latang her master’s degree beeause 

Teaching was the luS"®*' 

wanted and needed to teach. 'Loinremmt of most posibons in home 

,ob Teacbuig esper.en» “ “ stu'Sy m home ec^ 

fi" 

efor s^L™; of Home Eronecte <9 IZO F.bnnio. 19S7 
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uomiB edniatjon nee* to be based upon understandmg gained (rom 
expenence * 

li you choose to work towaid a master’s degree, you might major m 
home econoimcs education, or you might prefer to specialize in one of 
the subject areas of home economics Home economics education 
courses provide excellent background if you wish to continue teaching 
at the secondary level, enter college teaching become an administrator, 
or supervise other teachers In prepanog younelf, however, you would 
want to strengthen your background m one or more subject areas of 
home economics If you End that your major mterest Is m college teach- 
ing or research, you will want to specialize in a subject area of home 
economics or home economics educahon Nevertheless, even in this age 
of specialization you need to be cautious about over specializing You 
might examine college catalogues and talk to administrators about the 
combinations of subjects that a college teacher might be required to 
teach A well qualiBed, versatile teacher is an asset to a home eco- 
nomics department 

Eegardless of whether you obtam a degree lo home economics edu 
cation ot in an area of specialization, you should plan to include 
statistics as part of your graduate study An understanding of research 
methods demands some Imowledge of statistics Since research is basic 
for the improvement of home economics, as well as other professional 
fields, home economists should become acquainted with research tech 
nvques that are applicable to theii work Also, borne economists should 
be aware of recent research findings m home economics and related 
fields that have application in the improvement of home economics 
teaching The following abstracts of a masters thesis and a doctor’s 
dissertation illustrate the kinds of research that are done by graduate 
students m home economics education and the importance of such 
studies for strengthening our educational practices 
1 Master’s tuesu Tyree was teaching a unit on child care m the 
seventh grade at Morgantown Junior High School For her thesis, she 
studied the need for such a unit and the type of subject matter that 
would be best suited to this age level She used a questionnaire from 
the Cedar Rapids Course of Study which met the entena for her 
school All of the seventh grade girls were given copies of the question 
nane and she obtamed 19S usable replies She found that nearly all of 
the seventh graders had some responsibilibes for children, largely with 
preschool age About half of the girls received pay for their activities 
■ Margnentc Sisuggs "yfhy X Waited to Take My Master s Degree " Journal of 
Home Economtea 49 121, February 19S7 
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and 39 per cent indicated that child care was part of their home duties 
For the most part they cared for diildrcn because the) hked to do it 
or because it helped Uieir mothers or someone else The actinties re 
quired of many of the girls mduded preparing meals bathing and 
dressing children, prepanng them for bed, telling stones, and supervis 
mg outdoor play Their major difficulties centered around puttmg chil 
dren to bed, keepmg them out of mischief, and children's crymg 
Among the recommendations that Tyree made from her study were 
(1) A child care uiut was of interest and fulfilled a need for the 
seventh grade girls (2) Most of the unit should deal with care of the 
preschool child (3) Girls should receive special training on foods 
bed, bathmg dressing story telling reading and outdoor play smee 
they were receiving pay to care for children ^ 

2 DOCTORAL oissEBTATiov The pufpose of Hurt s doctoral disserta 
tion was "to discover whether lower middle and lower class ninth grade 
pupils would have a more favorable altitude toward homemaking 
classes, would improve m understandmg of classroom learnings and 
would be able to apply more to iheir homes of what was learned when 
the teachmg of homemakmg was k^ed to lower class values and prac 
bees than when teaching was keyed to middle class values and prac 
tices”* For her experiment, she used matched pairs of students in 
three types of class situations She found that more students liked the 
class and felt that it had pracbcal application to their homes when 
the teaching was geared to lower class practices for the study of “Help 
mg with the Family Meals" and "Fun with My Family and Fnends at 
Holiday Time" but that more students preferred middle class practices 
for the study of "Making My Room or Home More Livable Although 
the students whose values included combinations of those of both the 
lower and middle class values liked the class and learned new things 
they found the lower class values and practices were more practical 
than the middle class ones for their homes during the study of “Help 
mg with the Family Meals" and "Fun with My Family and Fnends at 
Holiday Time " 

Many colleges and universities that offer graduate programs m home 

’ Mary Boogs Tyree "Chfld Care Activities of Seventh Grade Girls tn Morgan 
town Junior fligh School 1948-49 ” As abstracted in Sara Ann Brown and Leanna 
M Chase Abstracts of Master of Science Theses lo Home Economics Education " 
Morgantown West Virginia Univers ty 1950 pp 1-3 

' Mary Lee Hurt “A Study of the Effect on Attitude toward and Home Carry 
Over of Homeraaking Education When Jcachfag Is Keyed to Lower and Middle 
Class Values and Practices As abstracted In Journal of Home Economics 46 198 
March 1954 
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economics ha\e scliolarships. fcllmwWps. ot teaching nsslstantslilps lor 
which )oii might qualify Information may I*c ohtamed aircctly from 
tlic Institutions of >our choice Tlic Journal of Home Eeonomlcs gives 
a biCTinwl hst in February of the opportunities for atsislanlshlps. 
scholarships, and fellowships Application must be made usually in 
the early part of the spring semester Once ) ou lias c been a full time 
teacher on regular salarj jtiu may hesitate to become » lull time 
graduate student or even to lia\c the reduced income offered to ft 
graduate assistant llowcser. the cipcjiencc you could receive while 
studying part time and serving as an assistant to umscrsily faculty 
members Is invaluable 

Some scIkjoI districts provide for sabbaticals whereby you might 
teach Qyevrs and spend the follow mg year In graduate study or travel 
If you have such an opportunitj, use it to strengthen your professional 
competence lou mfght wort for a masfer'f tfegree, you might study 
abroad, or you might combine study and travel 

Even if you do not have opportunity for a sabbatical or for full time 
graduate study, you can cnncli your teaching by attending summer 
sessions or by taking work during the scliool year at a ncar^ college 
or university Short workshops and meetings oI your professional asso* 
ciation will help to inform y ou about ihe recent dev clopmenls affecting 
your field If you are unable to participate In group meetings, you still 
have the obligation to Veep Infotmcd and up to date tliiough reading 
professional bwVs and journals 


Experimentation to Improve Teaching 


Experienced teachers who arc alert will think of difTcrcnt ways of 
studyang the needs and intcresU of their students, and of Increasing 
the effectiveness of their teaching methods and matenalr School sys- 
tems often encourage teachers to try out promising new techniques A 
term that is sometimes applied when teadicrs engage In studies deal- 
ing with iheit own school situations h action rcjcorch Corey defined 
action research as “the process by which practitioners attempt to study 
their problems scientifically in order to guide, correct, and evaluate 
their decisions and actions ” » Action research provides a way for teach- 
ers to examine what they are doing and to tty out new methods Prob- 
lems that are of immediate, practical concern to classroom teachers are 
identified and attacked creatively through action research 


'Sfephen M Corey, A£t>on Rueaieh to Improve School Praetlca New York 
Teawer* College, Columbia Uuveni^, 1953, p 6 
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One characteristic of action research is that the problem is of imme 
diate concern to the individual teacher or group planning and con 
ducting the study The purpose of action research is to have an im 
pact on tlie researcher, in this case, to help the teacher develop new 
and more effective ways of worlcing with her students When teachers 
themselves are guided in the selecbon and solving of their own prob 
lems, they are more likely to change their educational pracbces than if 
they were merely informed of recommendations based upon research 
carried out by "experts " 

The design of an action research study is often developed coopera 
bvely and is subject to modification as the study progresses Altliough 
an individual can plan a study alone, action research frequently de 
velops m a cooperative setting with a group of teachers and research 
consultants working together The process of workmg together m solv 
mg problems of common interest can be as rewarding an experience as 
that of reaching conclusions based upon the research data A better 
study often results because of the greater variety of talent directed 
toward it and the moral support each person gains from knowing that 
others support the basic ideas 

The value of action research is measured by improved practice m the 
particular situation Since tlie basic purpose of action research is to 
enable teachers to solve their own problems, this goal is fulfilled when a 
teacher discovers an improved way of dealing with an educational 
problem and then changes her practices in this direction Ultimately, 
similar improvements may be made m other communities also 

Lippeatt outlined the procedures that a home economics teacher or 
group of teachers might follow if they wished to use action research as 
a basis for improving home economics programs 

1 Idenhfy the problem area 

Example We need to discover or evolve some effective ways to pro- 
mote group operation in classrooms. Future Homemakers of America 
activities, and elsewhere 

2 Clarify the specific problem within the problem area with which she is 
concerned 

Example What leadership techniques produce demonstrable feelings 
of individual and p’oup responsibility? 

3 Decide upon a possible solution and state the hypothesis to be tested 

Example If the group leader (teacher. Future Homemakers of Amer 

Selma Lippeatt Adventuring m Hesearefc to Improve School Practices in Home 
making Programs Mise 3512^ — I An Individual Approach Mlsc 3512 — II A 
Croup Approach Washington United States Department of Health Education 
and Welfare, Office of Ed icatton Vocational Division 1936 (folders) 
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ica officer, etc ) uses led>m<lues of <Mpe«t.ve plaonms; Uie 
(pupils members etc ) will show feelings of responsibility toward the 
mup and lor the results of group effort j „u 

Plan how to test the hypothesis and Veep records of what happens (tak- 

ine into account insofar as possible all pertinent variables) 

Example How shall techniques of cooperauve planning be descnbed-* 
Articles and studies may be reviewed and practices suA-eyed to identify 
some tecbmques . . , , , t » r j j 

How shall those which seem desirable for the study be identified and 
selected? A study of techniques previously used by teachers, or identiRca- 
bon of techniques used by others or new proposed techniques Decisions 
concerning desirable learning experiences to be tried out based upon 
hunches about what will be most effective (selection of study topic, use 
of tune, possible outcomes, group participation etc ) 

VAiat kinds of data ate need^ as evidence of Items being tested or 
questioned in the hypothesis? How will these data be collected? Data 
related to techniques of cooperative planning feelings and evidence of 
responsibility of participants toward group effort and group productivity 
Prware appropriate instruments to be used by 
Cfotip Obscfter— "logs and observation tccnniques 
Porticipdnt$-<hcck]ists and scorecards 
Teiichers— anecdotal records 

What time limit shall be considered and accepted ais reasonable for 
the study? 

5 Collect evidence as the study orogresses 

6 Evaluate results and driw conclusions or inferences 

Study the findings 

A Have findings indicated what solutions seem to produce feelings of 
fe^KHisibility? 

B How can conclusions be stated so that they may be used as a guide 
in future work? 

C Have findings shown a need for other experiments that should be 
tried? 

D How fat can generalizations be made from conclusions? 

7 Retest. 

Retest die hypothesis in new situations The findings of one experiment 
will not necessarily apply m other situations or even in identical situa 
tions 

A \yould the conclusions reached hold true at other grade levels? With 
classes in succeeding yean? 

other school or cornmututy 


D tVhat would happen to the conclusions i 
situations? 


Among the problem, Ihat T«ba suggeited might be studied by ac 
tion research are the following w •' 

ACw.s,rf, w.,Mo,tou 
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1. Selection and organization of cumculum content development of 
sequences of learning, implicabons of social class structure for leam 
mg, rmplicabons of psychological life seeds and guides to cumculum 
content 

2. Interpersonal relations, grouping and leadership patterns of 
groupmg, impact of psychological Ornate on learning 

3 Meeting heterogeneity, \arying content and standards of achieve 
ment to meet needs of heterogeneous groups (socially, culturally, m 
tellectuaUy), adequacy of program for slow learners, challenge for 
faster and creabve learners 

4 Forms of control in classroom methods of nondisciphnaiy group 
control, developmental levels of group controls, cultu^ factors m 
s^Ies of effecbve controls 


Status of Your Profession 

As you gam expenence and evaluate your plan for self advancement, 
you should keep in mind that your own growth and the advancement 
of your profession must go hand m hand If your major goals center 
around personal ambibons, such as a high income or worlong hours 
that fit conveniently with your family schedule, the professions of home 
economics and of educabon will suffer With the rapid changes that 
take place in our society, a profession that stands sbll will, m reahty, be 
losmg ground Even a beguinmg teacher has an obhgabon to becom’ 
an acbve member of professional assoaabons, particularly m her local 
district, but also in state and nabonal associations Of these assoaa 
bons, at least one should have as its pninary interest the total aspects 
of educabon and at least one should be concerned with home eco 
nomics An eiqjenenced teacher may choose to widen her membership 
to mclude several professional associahons but she should also assume 
an acbve role m helping to set the direction of the association’s goals 
membership requirements, programs, code of ethics, or other aspects 
that will inJSuence the future of home economics education 

Members of professional assoaaUons receive many personal bene 
fits Sometimes the benefits are m proportion to the amount of time or 
effort a member gives to active partiapation m the group National 
organizations can exert influence for legislation that is beneficial to 
society and to the profession Tb^ woric for public recognition and 
support of their programs In addition individual members receive 
copies of profession^ journals, Inilletias; and research reports that 
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present the latest infonnabon and expert opinions on cunent issues 
Members who partiapate acbvely in local, state, or national tneetings 
find fellowship, inspiration, and new ideas 

Among the organizahons to which a home economics teadier should 
belong are the following 

1 AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION ** AHEA IS an associa 
bon of home economics graduates whose purpose is to provide op- 
portunibes for professional home economists and members from other 
fields to CO operate m the attainment of well being of individuals and 
of families, the improvement of homes, and the preservabon of values 
significant m home life " Each home economics teacher can benefit 
from the work of the AHEA’s subject matter sections Art, Family 
Economics-Home Management Family Relations and Child Develop 
ment Food and Nutribon. Housing and Household Equipment, and 
Textiles and Clothing Among the professtonal sections of interest to 
teachers are Colleges and Universities, Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education, Home Economists in Homemaking, Research, and 
College Chapters The work of its committees is varied and has a far 
reaching influence for the improvement of homes as well as the prestige 
of the profession As of recently, the AHEA has included committees 
Oft public relabons. coosuroer interests, federal research related to 
home economics, latematicfnai affaus, and legislabon Represcntabves 
of the Associabon work cooperatively with groups having related 
mtetests, such as the American Counii on Education, the American 
Fublic Welfare Associabon, the American Standards Associabon, Co 
ofdinabng Council of Home Economics Organizabons (AHEA, AVA, 
and NEA), Associated Organizations for Teacher Educahon, and the 
Future Homemakers of Amenca Advisory Board Reports of its acbvi 
hes and plans for the commg year ate published in the /oumaf of Home 
Economics each September 

2. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASsocuTioN The puTposes of NEA are 
*to elevate the character and advance die mterests of the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of educahon m the United States " 
Several of ib diuwions have a direct bearing on home economics edu 
cation Adult Education Service, Audio Visual Instrucbonal Service. 

Economic# 52 587-601 September I960 
Tocher and FrofewfonaJ Organ, (3rd ed ) Wash 

In^an DC National EducaUcm Assoc«tt»n of the Umted States 1958 pp lit 
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Legislation and Federal Felabons, NEA Journal, Pres 5 and JJadro PeL 
tions. Publications, and Researdi Among its departments is one to 
w hich every home economics teacher should belong— the Department 
of Home Economics It publishes booklets called DHE Topics, each 
>ear In addition, each member receives helpful bulletms Other de 
partments of interest to home economists include the Amencan As 
socialion of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Amencan Educational 
Research Association, the Association for Higher Education, and the 
Association for Supervision and Cumculum Development, Audio 
Visual Instruction, Classroom Teachers, and Vocational Education 
The services of NEA have been summarized as follows (1) promoting 
professional growtli through the meebngs and publications of its 
vanous divisions, (2) creating favorable public opinion for education, 
(3) promotmg and defending the professional status of teachers, (4) 
conductmg contmuous mqmnes mto school problems and making the 
data available to the profession, (5) encouraging teacher participation 
m the formuUboo, adopbon, and enforcement of adequate standards 
for the profession, (6) working for teacher welfare in such areas as 
teachers' salaries, tenure, retirement, sick leave, and working condi* 
tions, (7) helpmg to formulate legislabve pobey and analyze legisla 
bon that would aiffect schools, (8) improving cumculum and instrue- 
bon and clanfymg educational policies, (9) promoting mtemabonal 
cooperabon and understanding in the field of educafaon, (10) sponsor 
mg programs of selective recruitment to identify capable young people 
and interest them m preparing to teach, and (11 ) promoting pro- 
fessional growth through the pubheabon of professional journals, 
books, bibliographies, research abstracts, and yearbooks 

3 AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION ** The Overall puipose of AVA 
IS “to promote and improve vocational and praebcal arts educabon ” 
The Home Economics Education seebon “sbengthens and interprets 
the role of a broad homemaking program in the school and community 
and prepares youth and adults for intelligent personal, home, and 
family living” Membership in AVA can help you m three ways “(1) 
advance you professionally, (2) protect your own mterests, and (3) 
increase your professional presbge ” The goals of AVA are earned out 
through annual conventions, state association meetmgs, promotion of 
vocabonal educabon interests m federal and state governments, pub 
hcabon of the American Vocational Journal, pamphlets, and research 
studies, and supporting legislabon that vwJJ protect and eslend voca 
“ Why Sail Alone^ (pamphlet) Washrogton. D C Amencan VocaUonal Asst>- 
ctaboji, J958 
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tional education Membership is open *o teachers coordinators ccnm 
selois teacher educators supervisors administrators and others m 
terested in vocational and practical arts education 
1-1 addibon to being a member of national professional associations 
a teacher benefits from acbve participabon in local and state organiaa 
bons State organizations serve their members in many respects that are 
similar to the national and local groups Among the values of local 
associabons Stinnett hsted providing means for teachers to study their 
own problems and exchange ideas developing common aims assishng 
m formulation of policies for tile local school system providing op 
portunities for self development and leadership providing means for 
improving the status of teachers helping to unprove classroom pro- 
cedures promoting cooperation for the improvement of the commumty 
and school stimulating professional enthusiasm supporting and in 
fiuencmg state and nabonal programs fostering a spmt of fellowship 
among members and helping m the oneotation of beginnmg teach 
ers 

Along With the many ways m which professional assoaations work 
for the improvement of society and for the benefit of individual mem 
hers of the profession another of their important goals is to raise the 
stabts of the profess on Both borne economics and education have 
faced serious challenges of their professional status If they are to attain 
tl e recognition of which they are worthy individual members of the 
froless on must accept tieir responsibiiity for understanding tfie at 
tributes of a profession and must work to bnng about higher profes 
sional stanihng 

Greenwood clarified the attributes of a profession by presenting five 
elements that all professions seem to possess 


1 Systemat c body of theory 

The skills that charactenze a profession Bow from and are sup 
ported by a fund of knowledge that has been organized Into an internally 
insistent 8«tem called a bodj of theory Acouisibon of the pro- 
fess onal skdl lesjuircs a pr or or simultaneous mastery of the theory under 
lying that skill Because undersUnding theory is so important to pro- 
fessional skill preparation for a profession must be an intellectual as well as 
a practical espenence 

2 Frofesrtonal authoniy 

"SUnnen op cii p 69 
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and/or commodities he wants, and he shops around until he finds them . 

In a professional relationship, houever, the professional dictates what is 
good or evil for the client, who has no choice but to accede to professional 
judgment The professional’s authon^, however, is not limitless, its function 
IS confined to those specific spheres within whi^ the professional has been 
educated, 

3. Sanction of the community 

. . . Specifically the profession seehs to prove, that the performance of 
the occupational skill requires specialized educabon, that those who possess 
this educabon, m contrast to those who do not, dehver a superior service, 
and that the human need being served is of sufficient social importance to 
justify the superior performance 

4 Regulattce code of ethics 

... To be sure, self-regulabve codes are charactensbc of all occupabons, 
nonprofessional as well as professional However, a professional code is per- 
haps more exphcit, systemabc, and binding, it certamly possesses more 
altruistic overtones and is more pubbe service onented. 

5 The pTofesstonal culture 

Every profession operates through a network of formal and mformal 
groups . . . First there are the orgamzabons through which the profession 
performs its services, these provide the insbtubonalized setting where pro- 
fessional and client meet . Secondly, there are the orgamzabons whose 
funebons are to replenish the professions supply of talent and to expand its 
fund of laiowledge These inchide the educabonaj and the research centers 
Third . . . are me professional assoaabons . 

The interacbons of social roles required by these fonnal and informal 
groups generate a social configurabon unique to the profession, cts,, a pro- 
iWsional culture . . The culture of a profession consists of its values, 

nonns, and symbols The social values of a professional group are its basic 
and fundamental beliefs, the unquesboned premises upon ivhich its very 
existence rests . . The norms of a professional group are the guides to 
behavior m social situabons . . The symbols of a profession are its 
meanmg laden items 

The Nabonal Education Assomahon has prepared a Code of Ethics 
to guide teachers of all subject areas and at all levels This Code has 
been adapted here as an evaluahon technique so that you might ask 
yourself, and make an honest attempt to answer, “How Professional 
Amir» 

1. Teacher-pupil rehtionshjps Do I* 

a deal pistJy and impartially with studenb regardless of their physical, 
mental, emobonal, polibc^ economi<^ soaal, racial, or rebgious char- 
actensbes? 

" Ernest Greenwood, “Attributes of a Profession.* Social Work, 2 45-55, July 

^^^dapted from Code of Ethics of the National Educabon Assoaabon of the 
tJiuted States. 1052. pp 4-8. 
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b lecognize the Metraces among atadmts and seek to meet their mdi- 

c mwi^grl’^eots to formulate and work for high individual goa'^ 
the development at their physical, intellectual. creaUve, and spintual 

d md°smdmS''to develop an understanding and appreciatnm not only 
of the opportimibes and bcneBts of American democracy but also of 
their obligabom to U? , . « , . , r r . „ 

e respect the nght o{ every student to have confidential Information 
about himself withheld except when its release is to authorized agen- 
cies or IS required by law? 

f accept no remuneraUon for tutoring except m accordance with ap- 
proved policies of the governing board? 

2. Teacher parent relationships Do I 

a Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their children? 
h Sccic to establish fnendly and cooperative relationships with the home? 
e help to TTirr<*^<e the students confidence in his own home and avoid 
disparaging remarks which might undenmne that confidence? 
d provide parents with infonnaUon that will serve the best interests 
of their ^Qdren, and be discreet with information received from par- 
ents? 

e keep parents uifonned about the progress of their children as inter- 
preted in terms of the purposes of the school? 

3 reacher-eommuftity relationships Do I 

a adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the com- 
munity for professional persons? 

b perform the duties of ataenship, and partiapate m community ac- 
tivities with due considctatoon for my students, my family, and my’sclf? 
e discuss controvenial usues from an objechve pomt of view, thereby 
keeping my class free from partisan opinions’ 
d recognize that the public schoob belong to the people of the com 
munity, encourage lay partiapalion m shaping die purposes of the 
school, and strive to ke«^ the pubbe informed of the educational pro- 
gram wKwh IS being provided’ 

0 . respect the community m which I am employed and show loyalty to 
the school system community, state, and nation? 
f work to improve education in the community and to strengthen the 
community s moral, spintual and intellectual life? 

4 Empfoyer-empfoyee retponstbdilies Do 1 

a conduct professional business through the proper channeb? 
l> refrain from discussmg confidential and office information with un- 
authorized persons? 

e apply for employment on the basis of competence only, and avoid ask 
mg for a spwfie position known to be filled by another teacher? 
a sMk cmplovment m a professional manner, avoiding such practices as 
the indiscriminate distribution of applications’ 
e refuse to accent a position when the vacancy has been created throush 
^professional activity or pending controversy over professional poLw 
or the appheabon of unjust personnel practices and procedures? ^ 
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/ adhere to the condibons of a contract until service thereunder has 
been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual consent 
or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated? 

f give and expect due nobce before a ^ange of position is to be made? 
practice fairness in all recommendations that are given concerning 
the work of other teachers? 

i accept no compensation from producers of mstrucbonal supphes when 
my recommendations affect the local purchase or use of such teachmg 
aids? 

/ engage m no gainful employment, outside of my contract, where the 
employment affecb adversely my professional status or impairs my 
standing with students, assoaates, and the communi^? 
k cooperate in the development of school policies and assume my pro 
fessional ohhgabans thereby incurred? 

I accept my obhgabon to the employing board for mamtaming a pro 
fessional level of service? 

5 Teacher teacher relationships Do I 

a deal with other members of the profession in the same manner as I 
myself wish to be bealed? 

b stand by other teachers who have acted on my behalf and at my re 
quest? 

c speak construcbvely of other teachers, but report honestly to responsi 
ble persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the school 
system, and the profession? 

d maintain active membership in professional organizabons and, through 
parbcipabon, sbive to attain the objecbves that justify such organized 
groups? 

e Seek to make professKmal growth continuous by such procedures as 
study, research, bavel, conferences, and attendance at professional 
meetings? 

/ make the teaching profession so attracbve in ideals and pracbces that 
smcere and able young people will want to enter it? 


A LOOK TOWARD TOMORROW’S HOME ECONOMICS 
PROGRAM 

No one can truly predict what the future wiU be like for a home 
economics teacher Social, economic, and technological developments 
now unforeseen can have a marked effect on what and how home eco- 
romics courses will be taught What you do each day as you begin your 
teachmg career and as you become an experienced teacher will help also 
to determine the future for yourself as well as for those who follow 
you m prepanng to be home economics teachers On the basis of what 
you have learned in this book and what experts predict for the future, 
you might enjoy speculatmg a httle about what you think might, or 
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should, he m the future for a home economics teacher Yon can com- 
pare your ideas with those presented m the remamdm of this chapter 
Use your imagmaUon, though, and tty to come up noth new approaches 
that'viW be m keeping with the very latest trends right m your oira 

community u » 

In guiding your thmVing about tomonows programs, this chaptw 
will discuss bnefly the kinds of home economics programs that might 
develop, the types of teachers who will be needed to cany out these 
programs, and the lesponsibihlies of the professional associations for 
helping to hrmg about these programs 

CumcuU and Instniclioo for Tomorrow's Programs 

The goal for the future, as for the present, will be to provide oppor 
tunity for each student to attain the maximum growth of which he is 
capable m the knowledge, atbtudes, and skills that are essential for 
home and family living in our democratic society Among the proposals 
for helping to bnng this about are 

1 iruMAs-cENTEBED cunwcutuM OHo's view of the future at the 
junior high school level points to greater emphasis on personal rela 
tionships, social sVjUs, family hvmg, and consumer education Home 
economics teachers will start with a knowledge of their students’ 
abilities and past experiences in determining what to include la the 
curriculum They will work closely with families to understand dif- 
ferent family patterns and to ennch then educational expenences 
The “{amily teacher" plan is one way of bnngmg about closer con 
tacts between the home and the school A home economics teacher, 
along with other teachers who serve as family teachers, may have 
three or more famiLes with whom she becomes well acquainted She 
may sene as a “parent surrogate" if any of the children need help 
of a parent substitute in planning their educational experiences She 
may he an educational consultant for the family m helping the mem 
bers understand themselves She may arrange opportunities for the 
children or for the entire family, to exchange work or recreation with 
other famibes to broaden tbcir understanding of other family patterns 
Schwh may provide camps where families can attend educational 
workshops or where famiLcs may go durmg vacation times The family 
teacher may accompany a family or may help the family work Out 
plans for the tnp »* ^ 

s™ M i’.Imta, II , SchaU 

ivf* lotk TMchen Cotlfice Crfwmbla Onlvenlty J058 pp 72-SO 
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2, SOCULLV DESIBABIX ENvmOTWEBT. The environment might he 
^sified mto two aspects the material and the social psychological 
The matenal environment of the future home economics department 
wj]] continue to provide space and equipment for teaching all phases 
<« the home economics curriculum in an integrated manner, such as 
the multi purpose room Greater flexibility m the use of space will be 
come an apparent feature of tomorrows department Provision for ef- 
fective demonstration areas, ease in using movies and television, free 
dom to bring in large pieces of equipment and move them about as 
needed, and greater use of outdoor areas are among the facilities that 
Otto predicts for the junior high school 

The social psychological environment of the school will receive at 
tention both through the curriculum and the methods of organization of 
school experiences Conants suggestions for improving high school 
programs included emphasis on a twelfth grade course on American 
problems — including economic understanding, current topics, and con 
troversial issues Through heterogeneous grouping, teachers should be 
able to help students develop respect for different types of people He 
proposed further that students be with the same home room group all 
through high school and that this experience should be one m which 
th^ practice the principles of representative government He felt that 
home room groups should consist of students having different abilities 
and goals so the groups become significant social units 

3 FLExiBiLTTY OP SCIIEDU14NC. Among the trends evident today are 
the lengthening of the school day so that students have from six to 
eight periods in which to take courses that are required for college 
entrance and also have tune for elective courses In some schools an 
additional period is obtained by increasing the number of hours in the 
school day Other schools are shortening class periods, perhaps to 45 
minutes, in order to permit students to take more subjects Classes in 
volviog laboratories may have double penods 

At the junior high level, home economics teachers may find a trend 
toward a large block of tune, that may occupy as much as half a day, 
devoted to a core program The content of the core will vary from 
school to school, home economics may be taught as a part of this 
larger program or it may be organized as a separate course Even wlien 
It IS taught separately, the schedule may be worked out so that the 
home economics class can be combined at times with other classes 

*• Ibid , pp 80-87 , . . ^ 

•‘James B Conant The American Iltgh School Today Nw York McCraw 
Hill 1959 pp 74-76 
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such as art or mSustnal arts Together they can work on letated goals 

and major projects .v r » 

An 11 month school year may become mote prevalent m the tuture 
Students may attend summer school to repeat a course but greater 
emphasis may be given to the opportunity for capable students to 
broaden their educabon by taking elective courses m the summer. 
Families and teachers may have adequate blocks of bme for enriching 
educabonal experiences and vacabons. although not all famibes and 
teachers may be free at one time 

4. irmiviDUAUZED guidance programs Students may be grouped 
according to ability m specific fields, rather than according to a general 
intelligence tabng Gra^ levels may take on decreasing importance as 
emphasis is placed more on working with groups that provide chal- 
lenges to academically talented students and that give a feeling of 
success to students of lesser ability Increased use of teaching ma- 
chines will enable students to proceed as far as they can with given 
material Final grades will indicate how fat a student went, sines every 
student must master concepts mcorpotated in self instructional pro- 
grams 

Students will receive individual guidance m regard to their social 
needs as well as their ability Highly specialized schools or classes, 
that keep a student with others of similar ability and interests, prob- 
ably Will not be featured because of their disregard of families dif 
fercot from the student’s <awn (amsly Home econoro cs teachers will 
share m providing opportunities for students and their families to 
share the interests and espenences of families having different pat- 
terns 

Parents of the students, and other adults living in the community, 
vtfill he invited to share m the planning of school experiences They 
will share in the teaching on occasions when they are especially well 
qualified to teach a lesson, patbcipale in a panel discussion, or serve as 
a consultaoU 

Special attenboD will he given to programs designed to meet the 
needs oi students who are mentally retarded, physically handicapped 
or emouonally disturbed. Students who are slow readers, but who have 

studTOt, w. 11 be gmdrf mto courses ic which thesr pctcchi 
cen be reuW tor the good ot the indmdual and society A lurtet 

calim With dl o! these sjcoal needs, the latge group oi -averace" 
studenu must not be neglected. B “ p ui average 
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These trends present challenges to home economics teachers to pre 
pare themselves to work effeebvely in guiding individual students and 
to adapt their programs to tlie needs of students who can bcncGl from 
special emphases 

One of the trends that is observable today is for home economics 
courses to receive greater emphasis at the levels where students can 
most bcncGt from a mature approach to the study of home and family 
hving Frequently, these classes are geared to meet the needs of boys 
and girls or men and women— eg, core programs, which integrate 
various subjects and focus on the problems of adolescents, are offered 
for boys and girls in the ninth grade and nonlaboratory courses in 
family living are increasing for boys and girls who are seniors in high 
school Special areas of home economics may be offered in between 
these general coeducational courses 

5 ADULT EDUCATION. The gTOwing field of adult education offers 
new challenges Both men and women are enrolling m formal courses 
and forums on home and family life Reaching people in their own 
homes through the media of educational television programs may open 
a number of interesting possibilities for creative teachers of home 
econom cs New ways to expand the outreach of home economics 
education Into the community will conbnue to be sought as teachers 
work cooperabvely with home economists in other branches of the 
profession and with other community leaders who are concerned with 
helpmg adults adapt to a changing soaety 

6 EXPERIMENTAL APPROAOi TO TEACiUNC In adaptmg to the chaoges 
that are bound to come and in helpmg to bring about desirable 
changes, teachers will be encouraged to evaluate their work con 
hnually The school atmosphere will be one m which teachers are free 
to experiment With new ideas and to test their effechveness Adminis 
frators school board members, and teachers will cooperate in makmg 
polic es for the school and yet each will have responsibility for his 
share in carrying out these pohaes 

Tomorrow’s Home Economics Teachers 

To carry out the kinds of home economics programs that have been 
described, tomorrow s home economics teacher wdl need to be selected 
carefully and prepared thoroughly She should possess or begm to de- 
velop at least five types of abUtttes 

Adaptability will be required of every home economics teacher She 
must be able to adjust to a variety of situations She must not allow 
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lierself to sta) within the limits o! her own classrooms but must ^ 
stanUy strive to widen her avenues of communication She wiU have 
considerable freedom to experiment she must Icam to be cntical of her 
own ideas and to try ptomtslng innovations in her teaching 
Tomorrow s home economics teacher will be selected on llic basis of 
her potential for developing into a good teacher Her background 
should Include many and varied experiences with families She should 
have knowledge of many kinds of homes with different economic and 
cultural advantages She will need to vvotV continually for the icSne 
ment and improvement of homcmaking skills and of relationships Her 
capability will depend in part upon her personal background and char 
actenstics hut it will also develop through proper training Effective 
preparation will help her to have clear and worthwhile purposes for 
each days work — purposes that will serve as guides for future action 
She will understand the importance of personal and professional 
gtovrth that wiU enable her to give maximum service to her students 
community and profession 

CompaiibiUiy in her relationships with other people will be an im 
portant attribute for tomorrow s home economics teacher She must bo 
able to go Into homes and maintain good relationships with family 
members She must be capable of harmonious relations with her com 
tnumty carrying out her share of responsibility as a community mem 
her and participant In her dealings with other teachers she should 
show respect and a desue to work together for the attainment of com 
mon purposes She must be capable of coordinating her program plan 
ning wiUi that of other departments and grade levels 
Depcndobility in fulBUing her responsibilities will be as important 
in the future as it is today Eadi teacher should be trustworthy in 
rendering her services with the maximum competence of which she is 
capable and in observing the Code of Ethics for teachers 
And finally though by no means of least importance is stability The 
future promises a degree of economic security for teachers throuffli 
the provision of adequate salaries effective tenure laws and sound 
retirement plans In return teachers must develop steadfastness of 
ebararter and purpose in their personal Lves and m fulfilline the re 
sponsibibUes of then jobs ® 


Tomorrows Professional Organizations 


d 


Professional associabons will conhnue their efforts in 
lections in helping to bring about effective educaUonal 


at least four 
programs 
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1. They will engage m public relations programs to interpret the 
aims, practices, and acJiieveincnts of schools 

2 They will raise the standards of the profession by helping to re- 
cruit and select capable young people to prepare themselves for teach- 
ing Students who select teaching early m life will have opportunities 
for participation as assistants in actual teaching experiences where 
they can find out whether or not teaching really is a career m which 
they would be interested, and where they can start preparing to over- 
come weaknesses in personal characteristics or educational background 

3 They will increase the quahty of teaching by working for the pro- 
vision of adequate consultant services provided by school systems for 
in service training of teachers and for greater opportunities for teach- 
ers to participate in programs of professional self improvement 

4 They will enhance the u,elfare of teachers by promotmg sound 
poLcies of empio}7nent and promotion, adequate salaries, tenure, and 
retirement 

As we stand here and look toward tomorrow’s home economics 
program, we have mixed feelings Of course, we are anxious to see 
changes that will be in keying with social, economic, and techno 
logical advances Nevertheless, we may be reluctant to give up some 
thing that has become a traditional part of the home economics pro 
gram, such as the teaching of practical work in foods and clothing Yet, 
we must realize that, as something new is added, something that is no 
longer needed must be dropped to make room for the new The needs 
of modem society point to intellectual experiences in all phases of 
the home econcmics curriculum, with major emphasis on home man 
agement, family relat ons, child deve’opment, nutrition, textiles, and 
home planning 

Undoubtedly most of us will question whether or not we are ca 
pable of carrying out the kind of hmne economics program that is 
best for our community Indeed this questioning is probably a healthy 
sign, for a person who has no hesitation about her ability is not hkely 
to have a full concept of what she should be doing The job of a home 
economics teacher is large and changes continually, bringing a con 
stant challenge to try another approach that may be more effective m 
helpmg students to improve their home and family living As a home 
economics teacher, you can face the future confidently, knowing that 
you have been selected carefully, you have received effective prepara 
tion for your present teaching position you will have resources pro 
vided for you to continue your professional growth, and you will have 
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the strength of ptofessiotial orgatuzations in home economics and 
educaUon to support and guide your work Herbert Hoover gave a 
helpful suggestion for facing the future when he said. “Wisdom con- 
sists not so much m knoivuig what to do m the ultimate as in knowing 
what to do next ” 
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203, 270. 272. 328, 331. 340 
Fleming, Mary O , 1®^ 

Foster, Dorothy. 244 
Fowler, Una D , 360 
Freedom, and discipline, 356 
of discussion, 187 
to expenment, 380 
of expression, 201, 209 
and obligations, 364 
to teach and to learo, 163 
French. WJl. 181 

Freshmen, courses for, 25, 26, 171, 371, 
334 

Fufst, Edward J , 340 
Future Farmen of America, 39 
Future Homemahers of America, 14-15, 
37. 39, lU, 125, 191. 199, 219. 
234, 246, 246. 373-374 


Creoiwood, Ernest, 378-379 
GronluDd, Norman E , 114 
Croup wotV, 8, 102—103, 120, 184, 
209, 240, 244. 333, 360. 
373-374, 37S. 383. 384 
Guidance, tee Counseling and guidance 

Man.(MiveA.164 
HaBfflbcdr, WJbui C , 40, 69 
Harnpleman. fhchard S , 267 
Handel, Gerald, 85 
Haruticapped students, 384 
Ilarcleroad, Fred F , 280 
Hatcher. Hazel M , 148. 186, 240, 280, 
340 

Havighunt, Robert J , 85, 124, 148 
Health services, 5, 05, 228 
lleoty, Dlevia Barber, 308 
Hemngton, Evelyn, 326 
Hess, Robert D. 85 
Hides. William V,,20 
Home demonstration agents, tee Agri- 
cultural Extension Service 


Cage, N L , 340 
Carrett, Lula D , 165 
General education, 26. 38, 171 
Ceneralizatioas, 17-19, 134-136, 155, 
194, 208, 215, 225. 235, 374 
Gentry, Louise, 135 
Gerbetkh, J Raymond, 329, 340 
Gifted learners, 163, 165, 169. 215, 
260. 267. 339, 375. 384 
Glaser, Robert, 280 
Clock, Marvin D , 294 
Goal duected behavior, 131, 152, 380, 
283. 333, 355-360 

Goals, of famJies and students, 07, 
168-169, 380 

of heme economics education, see 
Objectives 


Heme economists in business, 46 
Home experiences, 24, 37, 132, 199, 
211-221, 240. 280 
Home practices, 44. 21S. 21S 
Home tespoasibililies, 84. 99, 217 
Home rooms, 28, 383 
Home visits. 5. 16, 34 , 38. 37. 74-77. 
81-84, 111, 178, 216. 218, 219. 
240 

Homes, information about, 59, 64-65, 
81-85 

Hoover, Herbert, 388 
Horn, Marguerite, 272 
Hospitals, 219 
Hurt, Mary Lee, 44, 371 
Hymes, James L , 356. 360 
Hypotheses, 234, 239. 373. 374 


ofteachen 305-360,375 
Good, Carter V , 233 
Goodyear, Margaret R , 345 
Government, 46, 277 
Grading students, 335-339, 360 

Graduate study, 368-372 

Graduates, high school, 164. 224 
Graphic materials. 246-249 
Cre«ie.Han7A.,340 


Illinois State Normal University, 17 
tOmoti Teacher, the, 204-205, 233- 
234. 240, 252. 253, 256, 257, 269 
270, 271, 275. 276, 281 
Incomplete sentence tests, 108, 196. 
328 

Home Economics Association, 
290, 306. 310, 322, 340 
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Indiana Stale High School Tests, 299, 
300 

Individual differences, II, 70, 135, 189. 

209, 237, 274 
Industrial arts, 39, 224, 384 
Industry, conmiunity, 61-62 
Integration of Jeanungi, 13S-J39, J87, 
175, 184, 213, 232, 245 
Intellectual abilities, 155-158, 190, 
214-215. 266-267, 286, 387 
Interests, 10, 128, 168-169, 190, 286. 
329-331, 332, 361 

International understanding, 72-73, 79, 
142. 368 

Interpretation of information, 156, 293 
Interviews, 52, 56, 109, 113, 213, 223, 
230-231, 365 
Inventory, 352 
Item analysis, 290, 334-335 

Jennings, Helen H , 102, 114 
Johnston, Edgar C, 114 
Jorgensen, Albert N , 340 
Journals, professional, 375-376 
Junior high school programs, 6-8, 10, 
27, 28, 36, 89, 171. 197, 370, 382, 
383. 388 

Kindergarten, 7, 16, 224, 244 
Kinney, Luden B , 388 
Kitch, Donald E , 164 
Klohr, Mildred Chapin, 345 
Knowledge, 153-159, 172, 176-180, 
204, 200, 290, 294-309, 329, 332. 
361 

Kunkcl, Naomi M , 306 

Laboratory experiences, 204~2ll, 248, 
383 

Lawyers, 46 

Leadership, 194, 195. 200, 215, 359, 
362, 368, 373, 375 

Learning. 129-136, 150-151, 172-174. 
176-180, 182-185, 280, 285. 288- 
289 , 367 

Leammg expenences, In child develop- 
ment, 5, 16, 25, 44. 45. 48, 79, 
123. 128, 135-137, 165, 171. 176- 
177, 183, 196. 203, 217, 220-221, 
223-224, 231, 243, 252, 260, 270, 
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298, 301, 302, 327, 328, 330, 344, 
363, 370-371 

In clothing and textiles, 26, 28, 48. 
68. 128, 138, 165, 171, 173, 178, 
290, 217, 224, 228, 230, 243, 248. 
252, 260, 270, 272, 300, 304, 305. 
314-3JS. 319-321. 323. 329. 344. 
345. 363 

in family finance 44, 57-58, 67, 237, 
224, 228, 252, 270, 273, 298, 304. 
351-352, 363 

In family livmg, 27, 44, 67, 79, 125, 
128, 137, 163-164, 171, 178-179, 
196, 201, 203. 217, 223-224, 228, 
250, 252, 260, 270, 271-272, 273, 
306, 308, 326, 327, 328, 331, 345, 
363. 371, 382, 385 
in foods and nutrition, 24-25, 45, 
67-68, 72-73, 89-90. 103, 121- 
m, 123, 133-134, 137-139, Ul- 
342, 144-145, 165, 171, 172, 174, 
179, 184, 186, 190, 196, 205, 208- 
209, 210-211, 212-213, 214, 217, 
223-224, 226-227, 228, 234, 243. 
248, 250, 252, 260, 270, 273, 290, 
298, 301, 304, 305. 306-308, 310- 
313, 321-322. 331, 344, 345, 362, 
371 

in health, safety, and home nursmg, 
228, 252, 270, 273, 304. 345, 363 
in home care and egulpmeot, 227, 
303, 343. 348-351, 363 
m home laundry problems, 26, 58, 
228, 344 

in home management, 26-27, 71, 
128. 137, 165, 217. 223-224, 252, 
260, 270, 273, 345-348, 353 
m housing and home fumisbmg, 16, 

44, 138, 171, 180, 199, 217, 223- 
224, 228, 244, 248. 252, 260, 270, 
322. 325, 331-332, 343, 345, 363, 

371 

Lectures. 8. 186, 193, 241, 254 
Lee, Ata, 360 
Le Masters, E E ,85 
Lemmon, Louise, 191, 240 
Lesson plans, see Plans, daily or weeldy 
Letters, to parents of students, 76 
to say "thank you,” 225, 231 
Lewis, Richard B . ^0 
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Dbranans, 278 
Llbtanes, 52, 276, 369 
Uppealt, Selma F , 212, 214, 373 
listening, leaching materials for, 267- 
273 

Lumsdalne, A A , 280 
Lyle, Maiy S , 37, 148, 240, 281 

Magazines, gaining ideas from, 178 
professional journals, tee Journals 
purchasing of, 351 
students' choice of, 325 
as teaching aids, 278-277, M4, 353. 
358 

using pictiues from, 198 
Magnuson, Henry, 285 
Mantyan, Bozidan, 168 
Manonettes, 203 
Master's degrees, 368-371 
Matching items, 303 
Materials, Instructional, 193, 241-280 
351 

McAdams, Laura E , 217 
McCreary, William II , 184 
McFarland, Munel, 340 
McGinnis, Esther, 140 
McGuire, Vincent, 388 
Mead Margaret, 121 

economics programs, 

Meshke, Edna D , 228-227 
Michigan. 44, 45, 90, 109. 112, 330, 

Miel Alice, 148 

Millikin University, 270 

Mills, Hubert H , 240 

MmnesoU. 165, 186, 302 303 tii 

312-313,321,388 ' 

Mock ups, 245 
Models, 244, 353 
Moore, Bernice M , 163 
Moreno Jacob L 102 

Multiple choice items. 300-303 


Music. 224 

Myers. Robert D , 388 

National Education AssocLitlon, 40 
240. 280, 340. 360. 374, 376-377’ 
376, 388 

National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, 143 

Needs, of communities, 44, 363, 387 
of students. 12, 168-169, 'l83-184 
214, 288, 330. 332, 380, 381 
Neugarten, Bernice L., 85, 148 
New Homemakers of America, see Fu- 
ture Homcmaken of America 
Newspapers, u keys to community at- 
titudes, 56, 65-66, ’ 

Informational value of, 80 
obtaining publicity ln,’219 

aileaching aids. 106, 300 

Nimkoff. M F , 148 
Noel. Ehzabelb, 374 

Nonlaboratory courses, 38, 171 385 

NoimJurf .tindirf Mwua 

Norlhway, Mary L . 1 14 
Normally, Jum C , 340 
Nursery schools, 171, m. 217 
Nurses. 5, 223 

Object tests, 318-324 
Ob|««v« ol 

pi. 141. 147, 149-181, 187 191 
209, 214, 223, 225, 227 275 29'>' 

Objecu, 243-244 

.t ohJd™,. 7, 135-138, 

^e community, 53 58 
M 80. 88- 

OgtS'wF'Ti”'®-*"’" 

oCTh Ralph H. 328 
ONeilhAgnes Homby.319 

projectors, 196.260-261 
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Open House, 8, 34, 78, 205, 216. 244. 
258 

Opinions versus facts, 203, 235 
Orendorf, Roy V , 204 
Osborn, Alex, 199. 238 
Ostler. Ruth Ellen, 353 
Otto, Arleen C . 181, 382. 383, 388 
Overhead projectors, 201-282 
Owens, Betsy, 369 

Paired comparisons, 331 
Pamphlets, see Booklets 
Panel discussions, 70. 197, 223, 360 
Pantomimes, 203 

Paolucci, Beatnee. 108-109. 347-348 
Parent educabon, see Adult educabon 
Patetit»Teaeher Association, 34, 244 
Parents, school contacts with, 35, 77- 
80, 198, 215, 218, 224, 229. 287, 
339.380 

Parrish, Louise, 148 
Pennell, Ellen, 280 
Performance tests, 309-318 
Persona] data, 9^101 
Peters, Mtldr^, 114 
Philosophy, of Plication. 7 
of evaluation, 285-289 
of home economics education, 160- 
162, 168-169. 275, 331, 342. 364. 
368 

Photographs, 177, 247. 257, 258. 308 
Physical education, 224 
Pictures, 247, 254, 308. 325, 328, 353. 
358 

Plans, daily or weekly, 10, 147, 176- 
177, 206, 209, 229, 362 
for a unit, 18, 176-180 
Play groups, 16, 19, 344 
Fosters. 163, 249-250. 353 
Poughkeepsie, 272 
Power structure, 50, 60 
Practices, family and community, 47, 

49, 57-58 

Prestudent teaching, 4, 11 
Pretesting 165, 286, 332 
Principles, 155, 170 
Pritchard, Margaret H , 190 
Problem solving. 75. 175. 186, 188, 190, 

193. 194, 201. 204. 214. 218. 233- 
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240. 288, 297, 304. 306, 328, 372- 
375 

Products, 207,318 

Profession, activities in, 381, 375-381, 
386-387 
attnbutes of, 378 
ethics of, 84, 379-331. 388 
grosvth In, H, 368-372, 381, 386, 
387 

literature of, 160-166 
tespoitnhilibes of, 66, 368, 379-381 
Program planning, 12, 66, 117-138, 
170-172, 288, 332, 351, 367 
Projected matenals, 256-265, 353 
Projective techniques, 108, 204 
Projects, 190. 208, 218 
Psycluatnc social workers, 46 
Psychology, 21, 270 

Pubbc relabons, 50-51, 100, 222, 248, 
363,387 
Publicity, 219 

Fiipd teacher planning, see Coopera- 
tive planning 
Puppets, 203 

Quahty programs, 162-163 
^cestionnaires, 370 

Qiiesbons, in group discussions, 195- 
198,200.209,230.236 
for tesbng learning espcnences, 239- 
240 

Radio. 271-273 

Badler, D H , 114 

Randall, John A , 89 

Rating scales, 91—96, 326-328 

Readiness, 265, 267, 286 

Reading, by students, 177, 178, 193, 

201, 203, 274-281. 286 
by teachers, 52, 372 
Reasomag, deductive, 134 
inductive, 134 

Recall, of knowledge, 152, 296-296 
Recognibon, of knowledge, 152 
Recordings, tape or disk, 15, 225, 254, 

259. 273 

Records, for home economics depart- 
ment, 53, 84-85, 188, 286-287, 

338. 3S1. 354 

Red Cross Home Nursing Course, 270 
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Reunbuned programs, 35, 30, 37, 354 
Reklionsbjps, ot knowledge, 21, 236, 

245. 249, 29*. 293, 359, 368 
Reliability, ol tests, 291, 338 
Remmen, H H , H*. 327. 340 
Report cards, 33S 

Reports, 190, 220. 286-237, 354-355 
Resear^, 162-160. 193. 280. 368. 369. 

370, 375 

Resource persons. 35, 79, 125, 222- 
224,231 

Resources, community and school, 10, 

46, 59-66, 211-232, 231-225, 240 
Richardson, Marilyn, 271 
Role, feminine, 125 
masculine, 125 
Role playing, 201-203, 240 
Rorschach projective test, 103 
Roskie, Gertrude. 363 
Rou, C. C . 340 
Rowe Dorothy, 301 
Ru gg. Harold 0 , 148 
Rummel, ] Francis, 340 
Rural areas, 4. 12, 14-17, 29-31 . 37 

Sands, Lester B . 245, 257, 268. 231 
Seholanhips, 372 

School boa^, see Admuustnboa of 
schools 

School huitdi piograau, 35, 141 
Schubert, Genevieve \V , 165 
ScbuDer, Charles F , 268, 281 
Schuster, Cynthia A,, 233, 235 
Science, 8 107,208,224 
Score cards. 311,321-322 
Scruggs. Marguerite, 363-370 
Seagoe. May, 148 
Self analysis, 87, 286 
Self-direelicra, 2M, 363 
Self-evaluaBon fay students, 287, 314- 
318 333-334 
by teadiers, 301-388 
Self instructioaal devices, ice Teaddng 
machines 

Self reports, 07-98, 324 329,354 
Senior citizens, 27, 53, 80, 231 
Senior high school cmusca, 38 44 m 
228,383 ’ • 


Seofots, counes for, 15, 25, 27, 164. 
170, 171, 385 

Shaftel, George and Fannie U , 240 
Sheviakov, George 360 
Simpson, Ebzabrfb, 240 
SkiUi. 152, 155, 160. 107, 171. 173, 
a>4. 215 
Slides. 257-258 

Slow learnm. 163, 189, 215, 266. 2er7. 

274, 339. 375, 38^1 
Sneed, Ruth. 240 

Social classes. 5, 12. 33, 47, 53-55. 72- 
73, IM. 100-162. 279, 341, 371, 
375. 379, 383. 384 

Social distance scales, tee Classroom so- 
cial distance scales 
Soda! psychology, 204, 383 
Socialization process, 119 
Society, needs of. 110-123 
Socn^ams. 102-103 
Sociology, 46, 279 

Sociometne techniques 102-107,190 
Soliloquy, 2C^ 

SpaEord, Ivcl. 120. 160-161, 240 
5pecuaens,2^ 

Standards, 130-131, 149-150, 1S6. 204. 
318, 333-335, 339. 341-345, 347, 
364,375,387 
Stanford University, 363 
Stanley, Juban C., 340 
Stedman. Louise A., 327 
Steeves, Frank L., 20 
Steichen, Edward, 201 
Slmnctt, T M . 376, 378, 388 
Stone. Marta. 329 

Storage, In home economics depart- 
ments, 344-345, 353, 360 
Stores. 230 

Student teaching experiences 10-20 
Study halls, 15. 35 
Suburban areas, 25, 31-31, 38 
Srstraner work or school. 384 
Supervising teachers or supervisors, 13, 
14-15, 17. 145, 368 

Surveys, 58, 68. 217 
Symposia. 198,^ 

Synthesis. 157 


Taha, Hilda. 374 
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“rablMu" t«t, 322-324 
Taclcboards, 145-147, 212-213. 216, 
250-254, 343, 358 

Taxonomy of educabonal obtectives. 
152-159 

Teacher edneators, IS, 17 
Teacher student relatfonshipJ, 356-3S8, 
362 379-380 

Teachers, beginning, 33, 51, 75, 86, 
108, 332. 347-348, 355, 381-366, 
375, 378 

counseling role of, 110-114 
experienced, 88, 381, 366-381, 375 
role of, 11, 34-39, 136-137, 143-145, 
194-195, 199-200, 239 
Teaching machines, 265-267, 280, 384 
Teams, of students, 108, 205, 223, 236 
“Tear sheets," 256 

Technological change. 38, 122-123, 
147. 148. 347 

Televuioo, 268-271, 280. 281, 385 
Terminology, 153 
Tests, construction of, 292-294 
Items for, 292-332 

scores and sconng of, 291-292, 297, 
308 

standardized, 365 

Texas Cooperative Youli Study, 327 
Thematic Apperception Test, 108 
Thurber, Walter A . 240 
Thurstone’s equal appearing intervals. 
320 

Tiemann, Ernest F , 255 
Torgerson, Tbeodore X,., 339 
Traditions, commumty and fanuty, 47, 
52-53, 61, 387 

Tran.'./er of learnings, see Application of 
learnings 

Travers, Robert M W. 333-334, 336- 
338, 340 

Trips, field or study, 45-46, 179, 225- 
232, 244, 325 
True false items, 298-300 
Tyler. Ralph W , 151, 172 174, 181 
Tyree, Mary Boogs, 370-371 

Umbach, Dorothea 342 
Understandmg, of knowledge, 159, 204, 
290, 294-309, 362 


United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 37, 214, 
240, 278, 355, 360, 373 
Urban communities, 12, 29-34 
Utibty eompames, see Home econo- 
mists in business 

Validity, 289, 295, 318, 325, 338-339 
Values, 33. 49, 71-72. 125. 160, 163, 
215, 275, 279, 331-332. 345-347, 
361, 367, 371, 379 
Verbal ability, 195, 208 
Vocabulary, 276, 305 
Vocational cbo;«ss, jee Career iaionna 
tion 

Vocational home economics programs, 
see Reimbursed programs 
Vossbnnlc, Meta, 330 

Walker, OareC, 20 
Walsh. Letjtia,279, 280 
Washmgton, D C , study of attitudes of 
senior high school gills in 165 
Waskin, Yvonne, 148 
Wayland, Sloan B , 69 
Webber, Vmenne L , 314 
Weld, Lmdsay, 114 
West, Virginia, 371 
While, Vema, 114 

White House Conference on Chfidten 
and Youth, 69 
Whifelaw, John B , 69 
Whiting, Charles S , 237 
Wickes, Carolyn R , 326 
Wigguis, Sam F , 20 
WiUiaoison, Maude, 37, 148 240 281 
Wisconsin, interviews with homemakers 
m. 165 

Wisconsin State Beard of Vocational 
and Adult Education, 301 
Widiers William, 148 
Witbch. Walter A 268,281 
Wood. Mildred W , 201 
Word association tests, JOS 
Work habits, 204 
Wntings, of students, 80, 97-99 

Zapf, Rosalmd M , 240 



